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School Board Soumnal 


Unionizing the Teachers of America 


A. L. Threlkeld, 


The movement that is spreading among schoo] 
teachers at this time to join the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, which is an organization 
chartered by the American Federation of Labor, 
is a menace to this country. This is not true 
because of any fundamental wrong in such an 
organization as the American Federation of La- 
bor. Labor is entitled to its organization just 
as other sections of society are entitled to their 
several systems of organizations. But the teach- 
ers of the country occupy a position all their 
own. They have no moral right to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor, with the 
American Manufacturers’ Association, with the 
American Bankers’ Association, the American 
Bar Association, the American Medical Society 
or with any particular element of our society. 

The school teachers must maintain an un- 
biased attitude toward all classes, which prin- 
ciple is inconsistent with particular affiliation 
with any one class. It would be better for our 
schools to cease to exist than to come to a t:me 
when the teachers would be propagandists for 
any particular element of our population as op- 
posed to other elements. Of course, I do not 
mean by this that teachers should hold aloof on 
moral issues but I do mean to say that in teach- 
ing the great principles of Americanism there is 
no place for anything but an attitude of impar- 
tiality toward all classes Ly the American teach- 
er. We are not supposed to teach the doctr:ne 
of any political party; and it logically follows 
that we are not supposed to promote any par- 
ticular theories of social and economic organi- 
zation thru our schools. In courses of study in- 
volving these questions the teachers should be 
free to bring out-the argument belonging to the 
two or more sides of the question, and to do so 
in an unbiased manner, leaving the student free 
to draw his own conclusions; but if the teachers 
were allied, thru economic organization, with a 
particular part of our population this function 
would not be effectively performed. Would any 
one argue that if an issue between labor and 
capital is to be tried before one of our courts 
that it would be proper for the judge to be either 
a large employer or a member of a labor union? 
But it would be just as proper for him to be so 
affiliated in such a situation as it is for the 
school teacher to be biased toward any group 
when he must serve all groups. 

Furthermore, affiliation with the labor unions 
of this country is not necessary or even desir- 
able for the highest attainments of the school 
teacher. The lawyers have not found it neces- 
sary to join their organization with any other 
and the same is true concerning the medical pro- 
fession and all others. The fact is that at the 
present time school teaching has not reached a 
plane in its evolution where it can properly be 
caled a profesion. There was a time when the 
standards among doctors and lawyers were as 
low, and, in fact, lower than is the case now 
among school teachers. These professions did 
not find it necessary to ally themselves with oth- 
er elements of society in order -to grow to their 
pregent status. In a democracy a cause that is 
worthy can stand on its own feet and if it is not 
worthy it should be exterminated. Nothing 
éould be more iniquitous than to uphold it by 
artificial power, , 

It is evident that the school teachers of this 
country should be closely organized among them- 
selves. On fundamental issues they should act 
together and they should be so organized as to 
be able to let the people know how they stand 
on these issues. They should organize back of 
high ideals and should be able, thru good organi- 
zations, to get as much legislation passed by our 


Chillicothe, Mo. 


regular legislative bodies looking toward the 
elimination of those who are unfit as has been 
accomplished by older professions. By this 
closer and more intelligent organization within 
their own ranks they could convince the people 
and the legislatures that such things as mini- 
mum wage laws are proper; that no teacher hav- 
ing less than a certain training should be em- 
ployed and that no less than a certain amount 
is just for such teachers. With a democracy 
all of this is possible. Without it the teachers 
are throwing away their independence by join- 
ing any particular organization other than their 
own. 

Of course, those who are promoting the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, stress the point 
that there is nothing in the charter that would 
obligate this federation to strike in sympathy 
with any labor union or for any other rea- 
son. But this claim merely camouflages the real 
thing. If there is no advantage in affiliating 
with the American Federation of Labor then 
why affiliate with it? If there is an advantage, 
what is it? Could we school teachers expect 
the American Federation of Labor to do things 
for us without our doing things for it? Does 
not this very principle effect an affiliation that 
ig particular in its nature and, as stated above, 
is it not the function of the American school 
teacher to be independent toward all? 


I am not at all opposed to labor unions as 
such. I believe that labor has a right to or- 


ganize. If I were a member of a trade I should 
belong to the union of that trade, but I want 
to remark, parenthetically, that I should not be 
a party to any other than lawful means for ae. 
complishing the ends of the union. I am in no 
sense prejudiced against the laboring man. We 
are all laborers, or else we have no excuse for 
existing. field of workers 
there is no type worthy of more respect and 


Among the great 
honor and of reasonable financial compensation 
than the man who supports his family or him- 
self by the sweat of his brow. I would be just 
as much opposed to the school teachers of this 
country becoming organically affiliated with the 
socalled capitalist groups as I am opposed to 
their being affiliated with the socalled labor 
groups. We as school teachers should fly our 
own flag and it should be an emblem of service 
to all with prejudice against none. 

These are perilous times. Those social groups 
that do not lose their heads but who get a sane 
view of the situation and steer rationally for the 
future will be the ultimate survivors. If the 
schoo] teachers of the country forget and plunge 
themselves into the whirlpool of undirected and 
misdirected emotional phenomena, which they 
see all about them, they 
doom. 


will seal their own 
Just to the extent that the day is eriti- 
cal does opportunity for everlasting gratitude 
with also adequate material reward lie before 
the portals of any group which may arise to its 
share of the responsibility for coping with the 
occasion. No group of people should respond 
to the call for sane leadership more quickly than 
the school teachers. Will they stem the tide or 
go with the drift? 


A MATTER OF PATRONAGE 


An Actual Occurrence 


Margaret Jones was a bright little giri 20 
years old, just out of college. She had never 
taught school but she had a neat appearance, a 
pleasing personality, an air of competence, 
which were all in her favor. At least three po- 
sitions were offered her before she accepted the 
primary grades in her home town. 

Her uncle, it happened, was a member of the 
school board. 

Now I do not mean to suggest that there was 
anything about her election that savored of wire 
pulling or back-room polities. The principal 
recommended her because he honestly believed 
that she could fill her office well. The Jones 
family was well known and there was a gen- 
eral feeling thruout the district that Mar- 
garet would make a very good primary teacher. 
She herself never dreamed that anyone could 
doubt her uncle’s good faith when he selected 
her. She had refused better offers and the only 
reason she took the position in her home town 
was that she wished to live among her own peo- 
ple. 

But complications set in. The school I am 
telling about is situated on the banks of a kinky 
little river in southern Wisconsin. The village 
is in the shape of a dumbell. It consists of a 
west side residence section and an east side resi- 
dence section, joined together by a narrow strip 
which is the business part of town. 
school building was to be 
erected, and the west end and the 
into a hot argument as to the location of the 
schoo] site. 

Margaret’s uncle lived in the west end. He 
led the fight to have the new high school build- 
ing put in that section. The campaign became 
personal and folks got to saying such nasty 
things about each other as only neighbors can. 
The east-enders claimed that Margaret had got 
ber job thru political pull. They tried to pick 


The next 


epring a new high 


Past ¢ nd oot 


fawa in her work, and some even set their chil- 
dren up to make her trouble. . 

It is always hard for a new teacher to win 
the confidence of the public without a handi- 
cap, but when half the people of the district are 
seething against her with ready made hostility, 
it is well nigh impossible. 

The outcome of the imbroglio was that the 
high school building was put in the east end of 
town after a close election, Margaret’s uncle was 
no longer chairman of the school board, and 
Margaret herself had thade a failure of her first 
year’s work. 

I had a talk with the principal of that town 
not long after these things had taken place. 

“One of the worst things that a young girl 
can do,” he said, “is to start her career by tak- 
ing a position offered her by a relative who hap- 
pens to be a member of the school board. It is 
for a teacher to work in her home 
She will find that her friends and 
are ready made for her and it is 
fifty times as easy to turn her friends into ene- 
mies as it is to turn her enemies into friends. 
No competent teacher need be afraid to go into 
a strange place, for if she does her work well 
she will make more friends of the right sort 
than as tho her patrons had a chance to feel 
that she got her position thru persanal favor. On 
the other hand if 


bad business 
town. at all. 
her enemies 


she cannot do her work well 
he could not hold her position with the public 
‘ven if all the of the school board were 
her brothers think that it 

only the superintendent and the public who 
suffer from the wrohg sort of patronage but, be- 
lieve me, the one who suffers the most is the 
teacher who tries to profit by it. 


members 


Many people seem t 


“There is only one way to advance in the 
teaching profession and that is by sincerity and 
patient effort. There is a basic law of compen- 
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THE SALARY SCHEDULE 


Its Construction and Administration 


C. A. Howard, Acting Superintendent, Eugene, Ore. 


The alarming shortage of teachers thruout the 
country, the dangerous invasion of the profes- 
sion by the unprepared, and the inadequacy of 
present salaries, are the topics of most frequent 
discussion in the pages of educational journals 
and on the platforms of teachers’ conventions 
The agreement is 
general that the proper solution of the last of 
these problems will carry with it a solution of 
the other two, that provision for the payment 


during these unsettled days. 


of adequate salaries will result in an ample sup- 
ply of teachers trained for their work. 

While it is undoubtedly true that, without 
better salaries, the efficiency of the schools will 
degenerate, the mere provision of more money 
for this purpose will not stabilize the teaching 
profession. The teacher, like every other intelli- 
gent individual, takes thought for the morrow. 
The promise of the future is of as much concern 
to him as is the provision for today, and the 
salary schedule, if one exists in the system 
which he serves, contains that promise. In it 
he may read that which will make him con- 
tented with his task; or, on the other band, he 
may read only of a barren, profitless and uncer- 
tain future. A spirit of contentment in the 
teaching force can be created not merely by a 
general increase in salaries but by the estab- 
lishing of carefully constructed and properly 
administered salary schedules. 

Realizing that previously existing schedules 
have been badly upset by the rapidly changing 
conditions of the last two or three years, and 
desiring information that would serve in formu 
lating a basis for schedules soon to be con 
structed, the Department of City Superinten 
dents of the Oregon State Teachers’ Assoc.a- 
tion requested that a study be made of the sal 
ary schedules for the high schools of the state. 
The results of that study are here presented. 

To begin with, let us state that no effort was 
made to work out an ideal schedule in dollars 
and cents. What we did try to do was to fur- 
nish in small compass, and from many sources, 
such information and suggestions as would as- 
sist in answering the following questions which 
we consider fundamental in constructing a 
schedule : 

First—Into how many divisions should the 
margin between minimum and maximum be di- 
vided? In other words, for how long should a 
satisfactory teacher be granted annual increases 
in salary ? 

Second—W hat should be the relation between 
the minimum and maximum? 

Third—W hat should be 
in determining a teacher’s rating in the sched- 
ule? 


elements considered 


In order that we might learn what is being 
done in Oregon along the lines suggested in 
the above questions, and also in order that we 
might secure the opinions of the superinten- 
dents of the state on these matters, we made use 
of a questionnaire which was divided into two 
distinct parts, one calling for information as to 
sehedule i built’ and 
other walling for the 


how the existing actually 
administered and the 
superintendent’s persona! is to how it 
should be built and administered. This ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the superintendents of the 
twenty districts of the first class (those having 
1,000 or more children of outside 
of Portland and to the superintendents of twelve 
districts of thé s@cond class (those having 
than 1,000 children of Portland, 
With its 300.900 population, was not 


included in 
the list The districts 


included were f the 
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small city type, ranging in population from 
3,000 to 15,000. The questions which . were 
asked had to do with high school salary sched 
ules particularly, but since the same principles 
are involved whether the schedule be for high 
school or grades, we have not hesitated to gen- 
eralize. 

The information secured will be referred to 
from time to time as we proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the issues outlined. Let us consider 
the first question set forth above: Into how 
many divisions should the margin between the 
minimum and maximum salaries of a schedule 
be divided ? 

The answer to this question involves two con- 
siderations; first, the increases in salary should 
continue thru a term of years sufficiently long 
to offer an incentive to prepare for and continue 
in the profession; and second, this term of years 
should bear some relation to the period thru 
which the value of a teacher’s service might rea- 
Of the 29 Ore- 
gon schools furnishing information as to preg- 
ent practice, seven provide for four increases 


sonably be expected to increase. 


? 
four have three increases, three have five, one 
has two, and fourteen have no fixed schedule. 

It seems unnecessary to produce evidence to 
show that a sufficient number of young men and 
women will not continue to spend years in pre- 
paring themselves for positions, the economic 
limits of which will be reached after the three 
or four small salary increases provided for in 
the best of these schedules. It also seems super- 
fluous to point out that, having made the 
preparation, good teachers will not remain in 
positions where there are no definite provisions 
whatever for increases of salary. Increases must 
be definite in amount and large enough to at- 
tract if teachers are to train themselves for the 
work and continue in it. Of 882 high school 
teachers in Oregon outside of Portland listed in 
the official directory for 1918-19, only 40 or 4.5 
per cent had been in the same position over five 


years. For the same year, in the city of Port- 
land, with its salary schedule providing for 


eight annual increases, 45 per cent of the high 
school teachers had been in the same posit.on 
for over five years. To be sure, there are many 
reasons why the teaching force of a large city 
is less subject to change than that of a small 
one, but undoubtedly the promise of annual in- 
creases thru a long term of years plays a promi- 
nent part in keeping proportionately ten Port- 
land teachers on the job to one that remains in 
Even the smaller high schools 
that pay the highest salaries do not hold their 
teachers. 


the smaller city. 


One high school with sixteen teach- 
ers in which the salaries for 1918-19 ranged 
from $1,125 to $1,225, had one teacher who had 
been in the school over five Another 
school with twelve teachers and salaries from 
$1,035 to $1,080 had no teachers who had re- 
mained more than five years. Remember that 
previous to the present school year, these were 


years. 


accounted very good salaries for small high 
school In our opinion, the difficulty les in 
the fact. that the increases have been small and 
few in number. Schedules have not been estab 
lished so that a teacher could look forward with 
some assurance to a definite recognition of th 


value of his 
Of th 
personal opinion 


continued service. 

Zo Sup rintendents who expressed a 
favored 
favored 


mn this subject, ten 
eight 


schedule, 
considered thre Cc div 


five increases in the 


four. three isi ns to be suli- 
ficient, while six, seven and nine divisions had 
one supporter each. One superintendent was in 


oO” 


favor of only one increase The pre~onderance 
of opinion here indicated is for a schedule of 
four or five increases. This is at least better 
than the few and uncertain increases which now 
prevail in almost all the high schools of Ore- 
gon. In his recently published report on 
“Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules” pre- 
pared for the N. E. A., Dr. E. S. Evenden states 
that the median number of years of increase 
both in the high school and the elementary 
grades varies beeen six and ten for groups of 
cities arranged according to populdtion, “with 
a rather consistent median for the groups in 
the neighborhood of eight yearly increases.” 

There is no method of measuring the value of 
a teacher’s services that is sufficiently accurate 
to determine. just when that value ceases to in- 
crease. If there were such a measure it would 
undoubtedly show great individual variation in 
this regard. However, it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to assume that, with salaries sufficiently 
liberal to support a high standard of training, 
and with increases of such’ proportions as to 
justify continued study, the teacher’s value to 
a school would continue to increase at least for 
eight or ten years. Figures published in “En- 
gineering News” for September 9, 1915, and 
quoted in Dr. Evenden’s report above mentioned, 
show that the average income of the engineering 
graduates of a western university increased an- 
nually for twenty-four years. The average in- 
come of the medical graduates of Harvard in 
the class of 1901 had continued to increase for 
the thirteen years up to 1914, when a report was 
made, advancing at the rate of $200 to $300 per 
year. Figures compiled by Harvard tell a simi- 
lar story for the legal graduates ‘of that institu- 
tion. A leaflet prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Education for distribution at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition is authority for the 
statement that the average annual income of a 
group of Brooklyn citizens who had left school 
at the age of 18 was $500 for the first 
year out of school and $1,550 for the eighth, an 
annual increase of $134 for eight years. Please 
keep in mind that these are not wartime figures. 

If the efficiency of the lawyer, the doctor and 
the engineer continues to increase for a period 
of from twelve to twenty years as measured by 
the price people are willing to pay him for his 
services, and if the comparatively untrained 
youth who leaves school at the age of 18 can 
sell his services at a price that shows a substan- 
tial annual increase for eight years, surely the 
teacher with technical training, a professional 
attitude toward his work and with the most 
complex problem the world offers placed in his 
hands, ought to find it possible to grow for at 
least a single decade. 

The second question we have considered has 
to do with the relation that should exist be- 
tween the minimum and maximum salaries of 
a schedule. In the effort to provide salaries for 
teachers to meet the present emergency, many 
schedules previously in existence have been com- 
pletely demolished. We have, therefore, made 
no effort to determine accurately the relations 
between minimum and maximum which prevail 
in the state. In a few towns the largest salary 
being paid to regular teachers for the present 
year is from 130 per cent to 140 per cent of the 
smallest, but in most of the cases there is a dif- 
ference of only 20 per cent or less. Only fif- 
teen superintendents answered our question as 
to their opinion on this subject. Of these, five 
believe the maximum should be 150 per cent of 
the minimum, three suggested 140 per cent, 








three, 1331-3 per cent, and one each, 110 per 
cert, 125 per cent and 200 per cent. One 
thought there should be no fixed maximum. In 
the material collected from 105 cities ranging 
from 5,000 population up and published in the 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 16, 
1914, the median maximum salary is 170 per 
cent of the median minimum. Unless the mini- 
mum is very high, this is not an unreasonable 
increase. Some authorities on schoo! adminis- 
tration would place the maximum much fur- 
ther beyond the minimum than it is now found 
in practice. William FE. Chancellor and Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley agree that it should be two 
and one-half times as great. However, both 
these authorities would place the minimum at a 
very low figure and Cubberley suggests that this 
maximum “should not be attainable under fif- 
teen to eighteen years of service nor’ without 
proper evidence of professional proficiency.” 

The minimum salary in any schedule should 
be at least sufficient to provide a living for 
twelve months at such a standard as to assure 
the maximum efficiency of the teacher. This is 
more than a bare living wage and varies from 
one community to another. Starting on such a 
basis and providing for annual increases of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the minimum ex- 
tending over a term of six to ten years, a sched- 
ule would be sufficiently inviting to attract 
strong young men and women into the profes- 
sion. Tho its attainment may not be in the 
near future, we believe the goal to set for high 
school salaries should be as follows: A mini- 
mum as above indicated, a maximum 200 per 
cent of the minimum to be attained by ten 
yearly increases. 

Having established a schedule for high schoo! 
teachers, what elements should be considered in 
determining the individual teacher’s rating 
therein? The superintendents who answered 
this part of the questionnaire were practically 
unanimous in the opinion that length of service 
in the system should be considered. They were 
also pretty well agreed that the teacher coming 
into the system with some years of successful 
experience in a good school should not be re- 
quired to start at the minimum. Twenty-three 
out of 31 believe a teacher should be rated up 
for additional study after entering the system, 
such as attendance at summer school or exten 
sion courses, but in only four Oregon towns is 
any financial recognition given to such evi- 
dence of professional ambition. Three out of 
26 say that teachers are rated up in the sched- 
ule for travel and fifteen out of 31 think they 
ought to be. Ten out of eighteen are of the 
opinion that teachers entering the system with 
a minimum of preparation but with exceptional 
training should start at the bottom of the sched- 
ule and take their chances with the rest. Six 
would give some consideration in such a case, 
and two state that the teaching value of the ad- 
ditional training is “difficult to estimate.” 
Twenty-six out of 31 superintendents believe 
that a teacher’s rating in the schedule should 
depend upon her efficiency. 

Fairness to the teacher and the interests of 
the school demand that there be a provision for 
admitting into a system, teachers from else- 
where with good experience, and starting them 
at some point in the scale above the minimum. 
This problem involves too many variables in the 
way of length and character of experience to 
make possible the formulation of a definite rule 
for its solution. Teachers with exceptional 
training should also be rated up in the scale, 
provided that training involved sufficient prac- 
tice teaching under normal conditions to assure 
success. Travel and further study should, of 
course, be encouraged. Some schedules provide 
a bonus for the acquiring of a certain number of 
college hours, or for certain specified summer 
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trips. Such arrangements as these are no doubt 
commendable, but we are of the opinion that 
summer travel and professional study will take 
care of themselves as soon as adequate salaries 
are available. 

The above elements are all tangible and lend 
themselves to some sort of measurement and can 
therefore be considered with little trouble. Dif- 
ficulty arises when an effort is made to measure 
the efficiency of a teacher and, upon the basis of 
such measurement, whether or not 
her salary is to be increased. No plan for rat- 
ing teachers can claim to be scientific that does 
not involve a measurement of the teacher’s ef- 


determine 


ficiency, but this seems to be a case where scien- 
tific accuracy must give way to the necessities 
of practical administration. The generally 
difficulties involved in efforts at 
measuring the efficiency of teachers have been 
so well set forth by Dr. Cubberley that we quote 
him here: 
with good judgment, and 
number of points, it is likely to produce a very 
good estimate as to the relative efficiency of the 
teacher. The great trouble encountered is that 
the teacher who is marked low usually feels that 
she has been marked unfairly, and with some 
of the plans in use it is hard to prove that she 
ig wrong. In the end it tends to fall back 
largely on the reliability of the personal judg- 
ment of some person or persons, and, in the pres- 
ent status of the supervision of instruction in 
our American cities, this is its weak point. It 
is rather easy for teachers to claim, and with 
some degree of truth, that the principal was not 
competent, or that the assistant superintendent 
or the superintendent was not closely enough in 
touch with the work of the teacher to enable 
either of them to appreciate and evaluate the 
work which was being done. When boards of 
education accept the judgment of such officers, 
as they must almost of necessity do, a sense of 
injustice often remains which breeds discontent 
among a teaching force.” 


recognized 


“Tf the scoring is done carefully and 


covers a_ sufficient 


It is to be hoped that a scheme for measur- 
ing efficiency will sometime be evolved that will 
work so simply, and be so clearly understood by 
all concerned, as to meet with general approval 
and come into general use. However, no such 
scheme has yet been invented and only the more 
tangible elements lend themselves to considera- 
tion. The teacher whose services are satisfac- 
tory must be advanced from year to year as the 
schedule provides. If she is not worth the sal- 
ary she must be dropped. Under conditions now 
existing, any juggling of the schedule will pro- 
duce a feeling of uneasiness in the teaching 


force. The best teachers, as well as th poorest, 
are disturbed by any uncertainty as to the ad- 
ministration of the schedule. An annual or 
semi-annual rating of the teachers by means of 


the Boyce Scale or some such device, might 
prove valuable in pointing out a_ teacher's 
strength and weakness provided each teacher 


were shown her own rate sheet. Such rating 
might be used to assist in determining whether 
or not a teacher was to be retained or dropped, 
but if she is to be retained, the rating should not 
be used to assist in determining whether or not 
a teacher was to be retained or dropped, but if 
she is to be retained, the rating should not de- 
termine the amount of her next year’s salary. 

The program of salary construction which we 
propose is summarized as follows: 

1. A minimum salary sufficient to provide 

a living for twelve months at a standard that 

will assure a maximum efficiency on the part 

of the teacher. 

2. Annual increases of 10 per cent of the 
minimum and continuing for six years, with 
ten years as the goal ultimately to be reached. 

3. Provisions for admitting teachers with 
successful experience, or with training be- 
yond the minimum required, at a point in the 
schedule above the minimum. 

4. The granting of bonuses for additional 
study “or travel under definite regulations un- 
til such a salaries become large 
enough to make further study and travel eas- 
ily possible. 


time as 


5. The elimination of the “merit system” 
of promotion until such a time as a scale has 
been devised which will be generally accept- 
able to teachers as well as to superintendents 
and supervisors. 


THE JOY OF MEMBERSHIP ON THE 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

The following paragraphs are taken from a 
newspaper article which appeared in the Fort 
Collins, Colorado, Express, over the signature 
of Mr. F. L. Watrous, a member of the local 
school board, The article was written in the midst 
of a campaign for a bond issue for a new high 
school building. 

“I don’t suppose there are any large number 
of persons in district No. 5, so imbued with the 
spirit of self sacrifice and brotherly love as to 
openly covet and yearn for the honors and emolu- 
ments attending the office of school director. It 
would take a mighty brave man to voluntarily 
collar that job and walk off with it and tho in 
an unguarded moment one may allow the office 
to attach itself to him the chances are that very 
shortly in his sober, saner afterthought he would 
gladly trade the job for a hound pup and then 
pay some philanthropic person five dollars to kill 
the pup. Over the office door of school director 
should be written ‘Ye who enter here must leave 
behind your peace of mind, your own business, 
and your joy of life and give your best thought, 
your time, and energies for the benefit of the pub- 
lic.’ 

“Some men are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, but these have greatness (?) thrust upon 
them. We flatter and cajole them into working 
for us; they rake our chestnut out of the fire and 
chase the niggers out of our wood piles and while 
they are doing it we kick and maul and cuss them 
from sinner’s retreat to cafeteria hash. Still we 
don’t want them to feel that we are unapprecia- 
tive, or would will them any ill, or unnecessarily 
harrow their finer sensibilities. You see we just 
keep things sort of stirred up in a general way 
because we know that a certain amount of afflic- 
tion is beneficial, like fleas to a dog. Keep him 
from brooding on other troubles. These little 
difficulties are a stimulant and aid in dissipating 
the common, everyday cares and indispositions, 
by setting up a counter irritant, don’t you know? 

“And there are other compensations—the con- 
sciousness of rectitude; the satisfying thought of 
work well done. You know Pope says ‘one self- 
approving hour, whole years outweighs, of stupid 
starers and of loud huzzas.’ Then the consoling 
assurance—The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth,’ 
and the hope that they who suffer long and re 
main faithful may inherit a distinguished service 
star to flash upon St. Peter. That ought to help 
some. So here’s hoping.” 
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Rural Supervision in the United States 


The preceding discussion of administrative 
organization for supervision will enable us to 
judge its possibilities in the light of adminis- 
trative limitations while we proceed to consider 
priefly the probability of securing efficiency in 
supervision under each. It is also well to keep 
in mind that the effectiveness of any organiza- 
tion depends both on plan and personnel. While 
a good personnel overcomes many objectionable 
features of organization, even the best one can- 
not function efficiently on an inefficient plan 
and that in work of highly specialized quality 
the service rendered depends on training and ex- 
perience. The scope of this article does not per- 
mit consideration of the results obtained with 
any personnel, but with the probabilities of se- 
euring and retaining efficiency in the particular 
system described. Whatever plan of organiza- 
tion prevails, it is important, from the stand- 
point of supervision, that the management of 
the school system be placed upon a permanent 
business basis with authority sufficiently cen- 
tralized to insure definite fixing of responsibil- 
It should also be 
democratic to 
Liberal 


essential 


ity, economy and efficiency. 
sufficiently representative and 
preserve local interest and initiative. 
financial 
therefore the source of supply should be ade- 
quate. If this source is a taxable unit as in the 
majority of our states, it should be large enough 


support is an important 


to insure an adequate revenue. 

The purpose of supervis.on is to keep a good 
corps of teachers working at 100 per cent effi- 
ciency and to so organize, direct and inspire a 
mediocre corps as to bring them to an ever in- 
ereasing degree of efficiency. Such a responsi- 
bility demands the services of a man or woman 
of strong personality, with the qualities of lead- 
ership highly developed; qualified by training 
and experience to organize a body of teachers 
and to give them general and specific directions 
in every phase of their work. The supervisor 
must have the ability to teach well, tho he is 
not a teacher alone. He must recognize and en- 
courage fine teaching wherever he finds it, and 
be able to give constructive, comprehensible and 
workable suggestions—rather than criti- 
cism—wherever he does not. 


mere 
He must be a spe- 
cialist in subject matter and method and be fa- 
miliar thru personal experience, with the de- 
tails of school work and the application of prin- 
ciples underlying modern school methods. In 
the rural school, particularly the one-teacher 
school, difficult problems concerning organiza- 
tion, discipline, course of study as well as meth- 
od confront the teacher who has not the back- 
ground of training and experience to meet them 


alone. Careful direction and constructive criti- 
cism are nowhere so necessary as in these 
schools. 


Training Teachers in Service. 
Rural supervision involves carrying out a 
plan for training teachers in service. Personal 
visits alone will not suffice and cannot be fre- 
quent enough—in the country, to be depended 
upon wholly. 
vice and direction in carrying out plans for the 
conduct of the system must be given also thru 


Specific counsel, constructive ad- 


circulars, letters, group and other meetings and 
all other ways at the supervisor’s command. 
Close association in the classroom is necessary 
for assistance and direction in methods of work, 
use of material, interpretation of the course of 
study and the like, but the supervisor can no 
More depend wholly on individual work than 
ean the teacher with a large group of children 
in her charge. Expert rural supervision, there- 
fore, is largely a matter of intelligent leader- 
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(Conclusion) 


ship and ability to organize. 
must 


The supervisor, if 
successful, have personality and mag- 
netism, ability to inspire others with loyalty 
to his efforts and to develop the esprit de corps 
which should characterize the staff of an effi- 
cient system. 

Perhaps the necessity of adequate supervision 
will be better understood by considering the con- 
ditions under which supervisors work in rural 
communities. Fer the present at least and in 
future it will continue to be 
necessary to think of rural supervisors working 
with a corps of teachers selected by a number 
of different boards or individuals, and except in 
rare cases, quite unfitted by education and train- 
ing, for the teaching profession. 


the immediate 


Facilities for 
training teachers are not now adequate to sup- 
ply cities alone. Salaries in rural districts are 
so much lower than in cities, that so long as 
there is a demand on the part of the latter which 
exceeds the supply, it cannot be expected that 
professionally trained teachers will be found in 
rural districts. Not facilities for 
training inadequate as to the number prepared, 
but at present, it is true that the courses and 
methods pursued in normal schools in our coun- 
try (with but few exceptions) definitely prepare 
for city graded schools 
country. 


alone are 


rather than for the 
Even if the number of teachers were 
large enough to satisfy the demand in rural 
schools they are not properly trained, and will 
not be until there is a differentiation in courses 
and methods corresponding with the different 
conditions the teacher is to meet in the coun- 
try. Obviously well-equipped teachers are the 
first essential to school efficiency. In order to 
secure them our efforts must be directed in the 
direction of securing immediate relief of pres- 
ent conditions thru increased salaries, which 
will retain capable teachers, and strong super- 
visors who will direct them to reach the high- 
est degree of efficiency 


conditions 


Permanent 
must come thru the 
establishment of an adequate number of rural 
teacher training institutions or departments. 

It is because supervision of the best kind is 
so necessary to the progress of rural schools that 
the administrative organization becomes of spe- 


possible. 
mitigation of 


cial importance in considering it. The manag- 
ing board must be depended upon to secure a 
working staff of superior ability. A superinten- 
dent or supervisor qualified to carry out the 
kind of program outlined is not easily secured. 
Something more than monetary compensation is 
necessary. There must be opportunity, incen- 
tive and time to inaugurate and complete plans 
for educational progress for the 


the future. Careful 


and 
must be 
given to the selection of the supervising officer 
in order to secure the individual best qualified 
to assume the responsibility of a school system, 
and if necessary not alone the county but states 
must be scoured to secure the best qualified per- 
son obtainable. 


present 
consideration 


The Unit of Administration. 

A centralized system for the administration 
and supervision of rural schools, corresponding 
to the unit which prevails for other purposes, 
offers conditions most favorable to adequate 
efficient management. The 
taxation unit should be large enough to make it 
possible to raise funds in an 


supervision and 
amount large 
enough to supply adequate facilities and a cap- 
able staff. When the county is the unit of civil 
government, a county board of education is the 
logical board to govern school officers. Experi- 
ence has proved that a board not so large as to 
be cumbersome but large enough to be repre- 


29 


sentative proves most efficient in managing 
This board should select its own ad- 
ministrative officer, to whom it entrusts the 
carrying out of educational policies, and a corps 
of teachers and supervisors as assistants in this 
work. In the ordinary rural community, in 
which such difficulties as bad roads and long dis- 
tances are encouptered, one supervisor to each 


group of forty teachers approximately is needed. 


schools. 


A superior system of rural schools may be ob- 
tained where the county system of administra- 
tion and supervision is in effect. While the en- 
tire control and management of the schools is 
entrusted to a county board of education, us- 
ually composed of five or seven members, the 
best systems provide a means by which local 
pride in the schools, and in some cases a de- 
gree of local responsibility, is preserved. Good 
systems have for their purpose not uniformity 
but equality of opportunity, the establishment 
of a minimum standard but the possibility and 
the incentive to go beyond it. Many county 
boards personally observed by the writer are 
composed of the finest, most representative and 
disinterested citizens in the county. These 
boards engage from two to seventeen assistant 
and special subject supervisors in many cases 
selected from outside the county and state in 
which employed. There is no reason why all 
county systems should not have equally capable 
boards and similar advantages of supervision. 

District and State Administration Systems. 

Undoubtedly the greatest obstacles to ade- 
quate and professional supervision prevail where 
the unit of supervision is the county and the 
unit of administration is the district. In the 
majority of these counties no real supervision 
is possible. The plan of organization is such 
that tenure is generally uncertain and has little 
relation to the quality of service rendered; re- 
sponsibility is divided and neither salary nor the 
opportunity given for success is such as to at- 
tract persons of ability and experience. Super- 
vision degenerates into following a routine of 
otice work and desultory visits to school, often 
more social than educational in their nature, 
without a concerted and consecutive plan of 
campaign for improving the classroom teaching. 

Supervision under state control entirely pre- 
vails in so few states that extended discussion 
is unnecessary. It presupposes a highly cen- 
tralized system already in effect for the conduct 
of general affairs. A high degree of efficiency is 
obtainable under the system owing to the prob- 
ability of liberal salaries, higher qualifications 
and less consideration to local favoritism and 
limitations. On the other hand it partakes of 
the dangers of all highly centralized systems and 
needs guarding against too much formality 
within the service and the deadening of local 
initiative, interest and enthusiasm among the 
people. It is undoubtedly adapted to the con- 
ditions in certain states but is not apt to be 
widely adopted because impracticable except 
under special conditions. 

On the other hand state co-operation in su- 
pervision as practiced in these states in which 
special representatives of the state department 
share the responsibility for the improvement of 
rural schools is adapted to all conditions and 
systems and is gaining in popularity and effi- 
ciency of service as it becomes better under- 
stood and appreciated. Stich supervision can- 
not and is not intended to replace the local su- 
pervising officer, but it can co-operate in se- 
curing a higher degree of educational efficiency 
as well as in extending the influence and bene- 
fits of a state-wide system of schools. 








The New England Townships. 

The township system prevalent in New Eng 
land offers possibilities for good service. It 
has the advantages which come when the school 
and civie units are co-extensive and enables the 
people to think in terms of one unit when plan- 
ning the budget for general management. If 
well administered the system should offer the 
same quality of supervision and educational op- 
portunity to children in the country and in the 
city. While adapted to the organization preva- 
lent in New England it would doubtless be far 
less successful where the traditional form of 
town government is not in practice and favor. 
Just as highly centralized state systems must 
guard against too little democracy so the de- 
centralized town system must guard against the 
dangers of local favoritisms, antagonisms and 
narrowness which threaten small and highly lo- 
calized systems. A sufficient amount of state 
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oversight probably safeguards the places at pres- 
ent supervised in this manner. 

Similar in respect to supervising possibilities 
are a few small counties in the country, con- 
taining but one town or city, in which county 
and city are one system, managed by the same 
board of education and superintendent of 
schools. In some cases an assistant superinten- 
dent is in charge of rural schools or assistants 
are engaged to do the work of all the schools. 
Where conditions are favorable, and this is the 
case generally in a county with not more than 
one large town within its borders, and not too 
large either in territory or population, the re- 
sult is very satisfactory. 

Regional or district supervision in which 
school units combine for supervisory purposes 
offers a solution of the problem for districts 
not in themselves strong enough or rich enough 
to supply modern educational advantages. If 
the combined unit is not too large and the in- 


terests of the combined community is such on 
engender a spirit of coalescence the results ate 
entirely satisfactory. The same principles jm 
to selection of staff, formation of managing 
board and the like applied to other systems ap- 
ply equally to this. 

It is apparent that expert supervision, ang 
the advantages which should come from it, are 
by no means impossible to secure for rural 
schools. Under present conditions, such super- 
vision offers the most logical, most easily se- 
cured and immediate solution of the serious 
problems which confront rural schools. Libera] 
support, far more liberal than country people 
have so far given to their schools, both in money 
and in intelligent interest must be forthcoming, 
Rural communities are getting just about what 
they are paying for, possibly even less in educa- 
tional returns from the present inadequate jp- 
vestment in school facilities, intelligent inter- 
est and the meager maintenance fund provided. 


Relations Existing Between Superintendents and School 


Boards in Iowa—IV 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 


An attempt is made here to determine some 
factors which are considered most important in 
selecting members of school boards. Out of 
149 replies, 147 checked one or more items in 
this list. 

Data may be found in Table LX. 

Sex. In more than 38 per cent of the schools, 
the question of sex is of some importance, and 
in over 16 per cent of the schools, it is of much 
importance. It appears from this that a large 
per cent of our schools are not ready for women 
to be members of school boards. More than 
50 per cent of the schools prefer men for di- 
rectors. 

Often it is heard that women would make 
ideal school directors because of their sympa- 
thies for children and teachers. Women have 
a more hearty appreciation for education, the 
fine arts of life and the esthetic values than 
men, and, consequently, would be more valuable 
in school work than men as directors. But 
those who argue thus fail to see the real func- 
tion of a director. It is not the duty of di- 
rectors to supervise or direct a teacher. 

A director must be a business man, capable 
of weighing values and determining proportions 
of things. He must know when a satisfactory 
standard has been reached and is maintained. 
He must plan for finance; he must think of the 
policies for the future in meeting financial obli- 
gations. The director’s duty is to understand 
materials for building and sites for school build- 
ing. He must be able to meet men and to direct 
them. 

Problems in relation to parents, teachers and 
children come immediately within the realm of 
supervision, and not under the direction of 
school boards. Women make excellent teach- 
ers, and if the right type and kind are se- 
lected, they are very valuable as principals and 
superintendents, but for school boards, from this 
reply, men are preferred. Woman’s responsi- 
bility in the new social life will give her, no 
doubt, a greater share in school administration. 
It is not the duty of a director to be a super- 
visor or a teacher. 

Courage. Eighteen per cent of the replies in- 
dicate that courage is of some consequence in a 
school director. Eight per cent consider this 
attribute of character essential. It would be 
gratifying to see a much larger per cent, con- 
sidering the value of courage in a school di- 
rector. Many men have readily transformed an 


TABLE IX. Factors Which Are Considered 
in Selecting Board Members. 
B. 
Some Much 
Importance Importance 
No. PerCent No Per Cent 
of of ot of 


Cases Cases Cases Cases 

Ss Sereetre cuuae . 38 24 16 
S. Courage ... aa 18 3 Ss 
3. Uprightness ....... 44 30 28 19 
4. Morality .... ;. = 28 27 1s 
5. Nationality aewee- tae 3 5 3 
6. Business ability . 62 42 37 25 
7. Profession ...... 18 2 3 2 
8. Social Standing 46 31 12 8 
9. Success in life...... 48 29 22 15 
10. Good judgment .... 438 29 45 31 
11. Political preference. 12 S + 2 
13. Openmindedness 26 17 17 11 
12. Tact with people... 21 14 10 6 
14. Church preference.. 21 14 5 3 
15. Ability to organize. 13 9 4 2 
16. Fairness in decision 33 22 19 12 
17. Ability to rate 

PP ree 17 11 6 } 
18. Must have children 

Se BEMOGE .cccaneocee 43 29 17 11 
19. Purpose in educa- 

SD eh cease nsbeses 16 10 8 5 
20. Experience ......... 17 11 2 1 
21. Agreeableness ..... 32 21 19 12 
22. Educational qualifi 

Se Sivtaistecaxsss 28 9 } 2 
23. Never attended pub 

ey — aera i 2 0 0 
24. Aliens are elected 2 1 1 66 

B 


Number Number Per Cent 
of Cases of Cases 


Education Tree eee er 
Went to school ' a 3 04 
Elementary, 1 year : b 1 01 
Elementary, 3 years .... $ 04 
Elementary, 4 years ........ 6 09 
Elementary, 5 years 19 2 
Elementary, 6 years .... 18 2 
Elementary, 7 years .. ; 4 7 
Elementary, 8 years ... 7 137 21 
High School, 1 year . c 26 j 
High School, 2 years : ‘ 29 4 
High School, 3 years ‘ 19 2 
High School, 4 years 140 21 
College, 1 year ‘ d 35 5 
College, 2 years ‘ 36 5 
COMO, © PORTE nce sccccess 17 2 
Cee, & PORTH cas ceccccces 115 17 


147 replies were checked in 149 answers to Question 
naire “B.” 
unorganized district thru high courage. It 
is a characteristic that should be more common 
among all school board members. 

Uprightness. Uprightness in the service of 
liberal-minded men on the school board, begets 
a larger sympathy for high living among the 
young people of the community. There must be 
to such men a lasting joy in knowing that their 
efforts have brought about a type of fairminded- 
ness in a community; that teachers and super- 
intendents have a clearer vision of school duties 
as a result of the wholesome influence and deep 
trust which directors of this type give to a 
Integrity of the most deserving kind 
Pupils 


school. 
is felt in the authority of such men. 


will nobly respond to their work in a fairness 
of mind only toward the authority of such men. 
The moral and intellectual life of young people 
is stimulated by such association. To secure a 
truer loyalty to civic authority, and a willing- 
ness to assume responsibility in a social life, 
are pleasures to be enjoyed by the young people 
who finish school under such a wholesome at- 
mosphere. Much of the great educational con- 
tribution to a democracy is the result of such 
service freely given in many communities. 

Morality. Twenty-seven per cent of the re- 
plies indicate that the morality is a factor in 
the selection of school board members, or a qual- 
ity that is desired, while 18 per cent consider 
it of much importance. Uprightness and moral- 
ity in their function in a school are quite in- 
separable. 

Nationality. Twelve per cent consider na- 
tionality as a factor of much importance. This 
is a question of greater concern in many com- 
munities. Our war has revealed a carelessness 
in education, and a decided neglect in proper 
regard for the right men in the responsible po- 
sitions in our educational life. 

Business Ability as a Factor. 

Business Ability. One of the largest and 
most valuable contributions from a school board 
is business ability. The superintendent and 
corps should be well qualified to care for in- 
struction, supervision, and the skill in connec- 
tion with the applied features of education. 

From the nature of the superintendent’s work, 
it is desirable that he have men to counsel with 
him in the business aspects of a school. Sue- 
cessful business men have the broader view, 
and a keener analysis for the material affairs 
of a school than the majority of school superin- 
tendents. From the very nature of the super- 
intendent’s work he cannot be supposed to have 
the business foresight that men of affairs pos- 
sess. 

It speaks well for Iowa that 42 per cent of 
the replies ind‘cate a choice of business abil- 
ity, while 25 per cent make it of much impor- 
tance. This is a total of more than 67 per cent. 
Judging from this reply, business men have an 
unusual opportunity to contribute valuable serv- 
ice in our public school system. 

Profession. The profession which a man fol- 
lows does not seem to be very vital. The rank- 
ing is low. Only 12 per cent of the replies con- 
sider this of some importance. A total of 14 
per cent is considered in this reply. 
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Social Standing. 
able consideration in school directors. Thirty- 
one per cent of the replies indicate that this 
feature is considered. Kight per cent give this 
much importance. 

Social standing is very likely to be associated 
closely with many other characteristics, such as 
good judgment and success in life. These fea- 
tures are also considered about equally with so- 
cial standing. 

Good Judgment. Good judgment has the 
highest ranking of the three. Twenty-nine per 
cent consider it of some importance; more than 
63 per cent of the replies rightly emphasizing 
this characteristic. 

Tact With People. Tact with people has 
comparatively a low percentage, but it is one of 
the most valuable characteristics for all peo- 
ple associated with school activities. Fourteen 
per cent show some consideration for this, and 
only 6 per cent value it. Twenty per cent is 
rather a low recognition of this characteristic 
of a director. The same can be said of open- 
mindedness. It also has a low percentage; 17 per 
cent of some consequence, and 11 per cent of 
much importance. These two characteristics 
would add more service and happiness in many 
school systems. 

Church Preference. Church preference has a 
comparatively low recognition, only 14 per cent 
giving it some consequence, and 3 per cent 
giving it much importance. 

Fairness vs. Mischief Making. 

Fairness in Decision, Fairness in decision 
has a desirable place in the function of school 
directors. ‘Twenty-two per cent give it some 
consideration, and 12 per cent give it much im- 
portance. This makes a total in percentage 
lower than might be hoped for. 

Ability to rate teachers, and the fact that di- 
rectors must have children in school, are both 
considered rather lightly. The total per cent 
for each is 15 per cent and 13 per cent. 

Knowledge of Purpose in Education, A very 
small recognition is given to a knowledge of 
the purpose in education. Evidently people are 
willing to permit superintendents and teachers 
to direct in education, for there is little consid 
A total of 16 per 
cent deem this of much consequence. 


eration from this viewpoint. 


Agreeableness to Superintendent and School 
Board. A higher consideration is given for the 
agreeableness of new men on the school board 
for superintendent and school board, than for 
some of these other characteristics. Twenty-one 
per cent make this of much importance. Fair- 
ness and cons‘deration would lead one to place 
this in a higher order of percentage. It is quite 
essential that school boards and superintendents 
work in the utmost harmony. 
an endless mischief-maker, and bring about 


One man can be 


more discord in a school board than can be kept 
out by the other members and all of the faculty. 
Perhaps ho activity of a school board will bring 
greater reproach to a school than one fault-find- 
ing, mischief-making school director. He can, 
in a short time, convince many well-meaning 
people that the school system is far from, what 
the community should expect. 


Education of School Directors. 
Went to school : 


> 


Elementary, one year ............ l 
Elementary, three years ........... 4 
Elementary, four years ..... at 6 
Elementary, five years ... eee 
Elementary, six years ... ......... 18 
Elementary, seven years ........... 49 
Elementary, eight years .......... 37 

36% 
High School, one year ............ 26 
High School, two years. ....... cca 
High School, three years ......... 19 
High School, four years ...... ee 

32% 
MNOS, ONE YORE cc cvcssccrccccces 35 


Social standing is a desir-‘ 
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‘ollege, two years 36 
College, three years ; 17 
College, four years : . 115 


31% 

Thirty-six per cent of the directors of Iowa 
have attended only the elementary schools. 
Their attendance of school has not extended be- 
yond the eighth grade. Thirty-two per cent 
have attended the high school but no school be- 
yond this. Thirty-one per cent of the school 
boards have attended college one year or more. 
PRACTICES AND DUTIES OF SCHOOL 

BOARDS. 

In many respects Iowa affords a fair degree 
of uniformity in public education. There are 
few conditions to cause a sharp variance in ad- 
ministrative functions of school boards. The 
data in this report should reveal quite depend- 
able information. One hundred forty-nine 
superintendents checked this division of the 149 
questionnaires. 

Table X contains data on this subject. 

Do Board Members Visit Schools? In 48 per 
cent of schools of Iowa, members of the school 
board visit schools singly. This means that prob- 
ably one man on the board has visited schools, 
and may mean that not more than one during 
the year. In 16 per cent of the schools the 
school boards visit schools as a board. This may 
mean that they simply go to school to investi- 
gate the need of repairs or supplies without 
ever meeting teachers or pupils. 

If a report could be taken, would a record 
similar to this be found among directors of 
banks, factories, or other business enterprises ¢ 
A business member of the school board may give 
splendid service and not visit schools, but as a 
member of the community, and as a representa- 
tive of the educational interests, it seems as if 
a greater percentage of visiting boards would 
be of credit to the school system. 

Do Board Members Attend Educational Meet- 
ings? QOne of the splendid opportunities for 
school board members to feel the finer senti 
ments of school work is to attend the educa- 
tional meetings that are so frequently held in 
lowa. The inspiration and educational outlook 
from this would be of very direct aid to all di 
rectors in their school relations. 

It is regrettable that only 15 per cent of the 
replies. can state that school board members 
visit educational meetings regularly. Twenty- 
two per cent state that only occasionally do 
board members visit these meetings. Twenty 
three per cent show that they visit rarely, and 
26 per cent, not at all. This is rather challeng- 
ing in many respects. School board members 











DR. C. H. GARWOOD, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Garwood has resigned as:assistant superintend- 
ent of schools to become European director of the 
Junior Red Cross. 
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TABLE X. Practices Observed by School 
Boards. 
Number Per 
of Cent of 
Number Cases Cases 
Members visit school........ l 

IN 6a eraaciies bet diate se a 64 43 

SEE ot this 's5 a o's Kote ieee b 25 16 
Attend educational meetings 2 

eo ae rar | 23 15 

EEN. civcadcnceensn b 34 22 

EES eee ee c 35 23 

PO, Wi Og ras ree ae Parnes d 39 26 
Read educational literature.. 3 58 38 
Criticize teachers publicly... 4 41 7 
Strive to keep teachers in 

oe Bo | eee ree 5 94 63 
Failed to elect good teachers 

because of— 6 

Personal feelings against 

SD ard oa Fee a 18 12 
Superintendent ......... b 15 10 
Kept poor teachers, personal 

Coren oe ch av lak oes oO 7 41 27 
Elects without superinten- 

dent’s recommendation.... 8 37 24 
Policies interfere with super- 

NEE... pute enckioaae adil aes 9 28 18 
Deal with individual cases of 

og Re re oe eee 10 28 18 
Teachers kept out of sympa- 

Fs dP Raed Ro ee 11 24 16 
Home teachers are favored. .12 31 20 
Board decides on equipment 

and location of buildings. .13 66 44 
Superintendent, one adminis- 

trative head of schools....14 85 53 


149 replies out of 149 Questionnaires “B”. 


cannot reflect the highest interest in educational 
affairs in their associations w:th people with- 
out more consideration for the attitude and 
sentiment which is associated with educational 
gatherings. 

Do Directors Read Educational Literature? 
Thirty-eight per cent of the 149 replies show 
that one or more members of school boards in 
Iowa read some educational literature. It would 
be interesting to see how the percentages in 
other professions of similar responsibilities 
would compare with the action of school board 
members. Do 38 per cent of farmers read farm 
journals? Thirty-eight per cent or more of 
superintendents read educational literature. 
Would 38 per cent of library boards be reading 
library material? Would 38 per cent of bank 
directors be reading bank material? Is all of 
the criticism of our public schools of the pres- 
ent time to be directed to the superintendent? 
Must it all be directed to school board mem- 
bers, or should less criticism be given and more 
constructive direction ? 

School board members have had little train- 
ing for their responsible positions, and unless 
a wise policy is pursued in the reading of edu- 
cational problems, they are apt to direct a school 
on the basis of their lack of information. If 
the school system is not making the proper ad- 
vancement under present management, some 
better arrangement should be made which will 
secure a well directed aim on the part of school 
boards and superintendents for suitable educa- 
tional environment. 

School Boards and Teachers, 

Do Directors Criticize Teachers Publicly? 
Thirty per cent of the replies to this question- 
naire reveal the unfortunate practice of school 
board members in criticizing teachers publicly. 
It is a test of intelligence to understand why 
such a practice can exist, to say nothing of the 
loss to children, the loss in finance, the disre- 
gard for personal high-mindedness. It seems 
deplorable that the unselfish servants of the peo- 
ple who are really foster parents of children, 
should have this to contend with. We think 
in terms of horror of the Bolshevik who will in- 
tentionally and maliciously attempt to ruin the 
order of society by spoiling the machinery 
which takes to all people comforts and clothing, 
food and transportation, heat and light, when 
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the Bolshevik destroys the finer pieces of ma- 
chinery. It is quite impossible to understand 
his mental working when he snips the tender 
threads of fabrics which are being woven for 
people’s happiness and comfort in his wild-eyed 
desire to injure his employer. But what shall 
we say of the thoughtless or evil minded per- 
son who stabs to death with a dagger of malice, 
of rumor and insinuation the beautiful charac- 
ter of the teacher in that community? Or what 
shall we say of the criticism that snips and cuts 
the finer bonds of feeling and sympathy between 
teacher and pupil in order to satisfy some eager 
listener or feeling of revenge? 

It requires a much keener type of mind to 
see and understand the noble purposes of a 
teacher than to find fault. People must have a 
longer vision of the ultimate good of teachers 
and their work than to have keen hearing for 
criticism and doubt. 

School Board Members Strive to Keep Teach- 
ers in Good Repute. It is gratifying to see 
63 per cent of reports showing the high-minded 
and most valuable service of school directors in 
this respect. No service can be of more lasting 
result to children and patrons than that of see- 
ing their teachers and foster parents from the 
right viewpoint. This service to the community 
is incomparably greater in returns than almost 
any other function of a school board. 
are often misunderstood, and sometimes inten- 
tionally; directors have an opportunity to keep 
the little annoying misunderstandings from in- 
juring the school or spoiling the right apprecia 
tion of pupils and parents for the teacher. In 
what business institution or organization of any 
kind could we have the highest regard for its in- 
tegrity if there were not a wholesome apprecia- 
tion and trust for the representatives in that 
establishment? How long could a bank stand 
for high business integrity if officials were held 
in ridicule, or publicly criticized? Men are 
placed in those positions, and are educated, and 
the community directed to appreciate the fine 
qualities of those men. 

Tenure of Teachers. 

Once a cashier of a bank has reached his po- 
sition, his directors see that his qualification is 
supported and kept in the right viewpoint in a 
community. So it is with the best teacher. It 
is not an that 
have good superintendents and splendid teach- 
ers. The community has established a whole- 
some reputation for fine appreciation, and any 
teacher or superintendent who comes into the 
atmosphere readily responds. 

Iowa patrons owe a lasting debt of grat:tude 
to the unselfish contribution of so many splen- 
did men who are giving time and thought to 
the neglect of personal business in order that 
the young people of that community may have 
the best ideals and standards from the school 
and teachers. 

Why Have Some Teachers Failed to Be Re- 
elected? The strongest language can scarcely 
do justice to the practice of any school board in 
failing to elect good teachers, simply because 
they have some personal feeling against a teach 
er. Twelve per cent of the questionnaires reveal 
that good teachers have not been elected because 
of some personal feeling against her. However 
ridiculous it may seem, yet teachers 
failed in their election because of some pecu 
liarity of hairdress, or other non-essential. One 
teacher in Iowa was not elected, simply because 
her hair was too curly on her forehead, another 
because her hair was too light; the charge of 
hairbleaching was against her. Another was 
failed because she did not leave a deposit in the 
bank where the secretary of the school board 
was employed. 

Replies indicate that ten per cent of the 
teachers in this state fail in re-election because 


Teachers 


accident some schools always 


have 
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of personal feeling against the superintendent. 
Some lessons of tolerance are truly needed, and 
some education for higher service in such school 
boards who followed these customs. On this 
basis, 114 of the 1,200 schools of Iowa have ex- 
perienced this action. 

Do Personal Obligations of Board Members 
Keep Teachers in School? 
the schools in lowa, judging from this report, 
are allowing school boards to keep poor teach- 
ers because of some personal obligations. Have 
the people of 


Over 20 per cent ol 


these communities reasons for 
complaints, or is this a fair representation of 


school interest? In a large measure, people se 


cure thru any government about what they 
demand. People are not often given more in 


schools or in public service than they are will 
ing to support or demand, but there are some 
losses here that are too great for a long-suffer- 
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JUST BEYOND THE STILE. 
Frances Wright Turner. 


1, 


I sit beside my hearth-fire, 

And listen to the rain, 

Till it kind’er fills my eyes with mist, 
That’s almost like a pain. 

I seem to see myself again, 

The lad that used to be, 

With torn straw hat, and trousers 
That were patched upon the knee; 
And bare brown feet all scratches, 
That ran each dusty mile, 

To reach the little schoolhouse 
That was just beyond the stile. 


2. 


The weather beaten schoolhouse 
That we loved in days of yore; 
The row of shining dinner pails 
Lined up beside the door; 

The floor, so rough and knotty, 
The blackboard, worn and old; 

The great stove in the center, 
Where we gathered when ’twas cold; 
Oh happy, barefoot, boyhood days, 
That bring a tear or smile, 

For the little wooden schoolhouse 
That was just beyond the stile. 


3. 
I wonder if you’re lonely too, 
Standing alone and still, 
Or do your walls still echo 
With memories that thrill? 
With sounds of childish laughter, 
And the sound of running feet, 
Or the stern voice of the master, 
That would now sound strangely sweet? 
I’ve passed the four-score mile-stone, 
And the brightest, golden mile, 
Led past the little schoolhouse 
Back there, beyond the stile. 
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ing public to permit. It is not the loss in 
money, but it is the unforgivable loss that comes 
in opportunities to the young people who must 
work under poor or inefficient teachers. In such 
a community it is necessary for patrons, di 
rectors and superintendents to understand that 
an opportunity is one thing for the young peo- 
ple, but of much greater consequence is the 
ability to understand, appreciate and use the op 
portunity when it is presented to these chil 
dren. 
Supervisory Relations. 

Teachers for 


Who Kl ( tion r 
Twenty-four per cent of the replies indicate that 


Recommends 


teachers are, elected without the recommenda 
tions of school superintendents. If good teach 
ers are selected, the method of recommendation 
is very immaterial, but unless school boards are 
judging teachers, 
those questions should be left with superinten 


experienced at rating and 


dents. If a superintendent is a skilled expert, 
he should be worth his salary to the commun 
ity in his ability to select the right teachers 


for that school system. 


Do Board Members Interfere Wi 


; Supervyi- 
sion? There is sad si : , ¢ 

: iere 18 a Sac tuation in the fact that 

eighteen per cent of the replies in this question- 


naire state that the policies of the school board 
interfere with the supervision of the school. Any 
business house could not long survive if there 
was a tendency to bring about an interference 
in business amounting to eighteen per cent. 
Why school directors will do this, or why a 
community will permit it, can be answered in 
only one way, and that is, ignorance of the con- 
sequence or lack of right understanding of the 
relation of school boards to supervision. 

Do School Directors Try to Supervise School? 


In nearly 20 per cent of our schools, evidently 


school board members or superintendents do not 
understand the true function of superv'sion 
School board members try to deal with indi- 


vidual cases of supervision rightly belonging to 
the superintendent in about 20 per cent of the 
schools. It is difficult to understand why a di- 
rector or a board of education should fee] that 
their skill in dealing with individual cases js 
superior to that of teachers and superintendents, 
Only board 
members fee] a direct resp ymnsibility in this ques- 
tion. 


in cases of appeal should school 
School boards are to see that supervision 
is done, not to do it, just as bank directors are 
to see that the financial policies of the bank are 
carried out. No one would long hold the highest 
integrity in a banking house where individual 
directors made the loans, and simply required 
the cashier to be responsible for the gain or loss. 

In no railroad corporation does an individual 
The di- 
rector attempts to see that the system is kept 
working. 


director attempt to issue train orders, 


Does any one know of a hospital 
board that performs any operations in the hos- 
pital or even directs the surgeon or nurses as 
to the supplies or methods of treatment? School 
problems require no less skill or expert manage- 
ment than do any of these organizations. Tn 
fact, the living, complex problems of school ad 
ministration are far more intricate and ex- 
tremely delicate to handle .than many business 
houses, 

There may be time when a superintendent’s 
judgment may have been at fault. and a level- 
headed, unselfish group of board members may 
be of great service to a superintendent, but only 
failed to 
untangle the situation, should directors attempt 
pline. Di- 


consideration to the 


when a superintendent has evidently 


to deal with individual cases of disc 
should 


childish gossip of pupils about their 


rectors give no 
school re- 
lations. If children have reason for complaint 
or if they have misunderstood teachers, there 
is a way of taking that first to the principal, 
and then, if necessary, to the superintendent. 
Possibly no more pernic:ous or mischief-work 
ing practice can be found in a school system, 
than to have directors, patrons and representa- 
tive citizens gossiping over the childish reports 
and rebellious action of children in schools. 
Harm comes from this that cannot easily be 
remedied. 
The Home Teacher Problem. 

Are Old and Inefficient Teachers Considered? 
Sixteen per cent of the schools in lowa are em- 
ploying old and inefficient teachers out of sym- 
Iowa has no provisions for the faithful 
state passed the 
period of efficient schoolroom work. The chil 
dren of Iowa should be considered above obl ga- 
When 


ing the highest responsibility to both teachers 


pathy. 


servants of the who have 


t:ons to these servants. Iowa is meet 
and pupils, some humane provision will be pro- 
vided for teachers who are unable to meet the 
standards of progress in education. 

Are Home Teachers Favored on Account of 
Personal or Political Relations? The home 
teacher problem is one that is always before us. 


Continued on Page 115 
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MY DEAR LESTER 


December 2, 1919. 
My Dear Lester: 

The other day I met a Mr. Gage, horse buyer, 
ex-railroad man, and real estate dealer at a 
Thanksgiving dinner given by a friend. The 
host introduced him as being from your town 
and I was, of course, more than anxious to hear 
from a patron how you were getting along. It 
did not come handy for us to carry on a pri 
vate conversation till after the meal and as the 
day was pleasant we strolled outside to see his 
Buick and imagine my surprise when he told me 
that he is, and has been, on the board for years. 

He told me about himself, his early exper?- 
ence as a jockey in New Orleans, Louisville and 
elsewhere, then of his railroad and real estate 
experience, how he had made his thousands, how 
he had secured a patent on a rocking chair and 
about his boys, Leo and Jim, in the high school, 
and a boy and a girl in the grades. His strong 
cigar, his innocent profanity, his unceasing flow 
of language not at all tiresome, and his views of 
life, especially about the schools, were so inter 
esting [ listened the greater part of the after 
noon. Let me suggest that you warm right up 
to him. His judgment on educational affairs 
may be just a little erratic judged from our 
training, yet it seems to me he has a mighty 
sane view of life and he will be a valuable asset 
to you for the betterment of the schools. 

He told me of a number of things he had done 
for the school. When he came on the board sev- 
eral years ago the high school boys had some 
dirty closets out countryward from the town 
and the school and he had labored for nearly 
two years to convince his fellow members they 
should install indoor closets. He told, too, of 
the re-introduction of football, how every mem 
ber except himself was opposed to it and how 
he had explained this was at least one way to 
counteract “the influence of women teachers and 
effeminate males pouring into the heads of kids 
soft ideas.” 
strong men could be secured he would be op 
posed to football. 

He also explained about those streaks along 


He also stated that if enough really 


the west side of your building as if something 
had been torn away. Perhaps you have made 
enquiry and know all about it. Gage told me 
this is where the fire escape was. It was built 
by the board several years ago to appease popu 
lar clamor after a frightful fire somewhere I be 
lieve in an eastern state. One of the second- 
floor windows above the basement was trans 
formed into a doorway to this fire escape and it 
was a bungling affair, built by a man learning 
the carpenter trade, a friend of a member or two 
of the board. 


about as prominent as a harelip on a well 


This thing, Gage explained, was 
dressed woman. In a year or two it became an 
eyesore, the town joke, and at one school election 
two or three years after it had been erected, the 
paramount issue was whether or not this fire es 
cape should remain. But its friends rallied and 
it remained till about two years ago, when little 
Billy Barton, son of the widow Barton, one day 
at noon fell off the thing and broke his leg. 
This proved the end. One man who had advo 
cated the fire escape so strongly had become ex- 
tremely unpopular during the war and so one 
night it disappeared and he says your high 
school boys now use the lumber in manual train 
ing, for making hurdles and for other purposes. 

Gage says his town is one of the best in the 
state for a schoolman. The people expect him 
to take charge of the schools and run them as a 
business proposition and the board members 
Wish to be disturbed just as little as possible. 
It has been hard, he continued, to get a good 


A. Boyd 


man. I tried to learn why and in his opinion 
It takes 


a fairly good sized man to hold down a position 


most schoolmen are not broad enough. 


like yours even if the school is not large. One 
man cannot get along with the high school boys; 
another goes to seed on athletics; another has 
all kinds of trouble with parents and grade 
teachers, his principals are constantly in trou 
ble with him; another does not know details 
can not decide the little technical questions in 
science, grammar or mathematics that may be 
referred to him. Then you had a predecessor 
who dabbled in real estate and forgot his school 
work and another who wrote life insurance be- 
fore and after school and of course brought 
down the hatred of his local competitors. So it 
takes a rather well balanced man to keep the 
various organizations of the school working har 
moniously and most of the teachers and patrons 
satisfied. They have had one man who made 
good in every particular and the board increased 
his salary the third year until it was entirely 
out of proportion with what the rest of the 
teachers were getting and the size of the town. 

Gage has not come to any definite conclusion 
about you. You are tho, he explained, a rather 
likable young fellow, anxious to please and to 
do all you can for the school. He thinks tho 
you are rather slow picking up details and that 
you have not the control of the different depart- 
ments you should have. He cited the instance 
where the cashier of the Farmers’ bank had 
called him in and told about a certain athletic 
matter. It seems, at least as I got the story, 
that near the beginning of the term a high 
school boy had been elected treasurer of your 
athletic association and the collection taken up 
among the business men turned over to him. 
Recently the lad made a visit to a neighboring 
town and a $35 check on the athletic fund had 
come into the bank. Now ths lad has some 
reputation as a crap shooter and the cashier is 
afraid since there has been no athletic rela 
tions with this town, this is one game in which 
your treasurer did not win. The eashier thinks 
you should have closer supervision over these 
funds I asked 
Gage if he had spoken to you about this matter 
and he said he had not, that he had intended 
to, but both of you were busy men, and he had 
not had the chance. 

He told me too that several patrons had 


carry the check book yourself, 


spoken to him about the collections you were 
taking up all the time. The first, he said, was 
old Mrs. Underwood, who is always complaining 
about something and then Mrs. Harvey spoke 
to his wife about the same thing, indicating it 
was rather hard on them when they had five in 
the school and all in the upper grades where 
they were supposed to give more. Gage said he 
did not pay much attention to these collections, 
thinking all the time they were under your su 
pervision, till he learned one day in a street 
argument that each room was holding a little 
drive of its own all the way from selling pa- 
pers to secure a picture of Foch to acquiring 
He said 


he and Alec Brownlee, a traveling salesman and 


a dictaphone for the fourth graders. 


by the way, another board member, had decided 
to talk with you about these matters but each 
had been opt of town so much they had not 
had the chance. 

I learned something about your parent-teach 
er association, too. Gage told me how he had 
attended each meeting when he was in town, 
and also about the time when he made his lit 
tle talk. 
from his boys, Leo and Jim, the high school was 


He told that organization, judging 


giving entirely too much time to current af- 
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fairs. There was a time in his opinion when 
the school did not pay enough attention to pres- 
ent conditions but now we have gone too far in 
that direction. He says his boys have as many 
references from the magazines as they do from 
the classics, histories, and sciences combined. 
They know all about Haig and Pershing and the 
Bolshev:ki but Jim had never heard of Sheri- 
dan or Populism and knew little about Grant or 
Lee. The school too should not try to be so 
everlastingly up-to-date with its information. 
The pupil, he told them, will have much to for- 
get and the ideas he will retain will be badly 
warped by early prejudices. He also mentioned 
a paragraph from the State Inspector’s report of 
last year bearing out his opinion, in which the 
inspector stated the superintendent should in- 
vestigate just what per cent of time was given 
to current questions by instructors as in the six 
classes he visited in the half day he was in the 
school, three were discussing current events 
and in two instances the same subject. 

Once during our conversation he asked me 
if I heard from you regularly, and when I said I 
did occasionally, he asked if you were making 
any complaints. I told him all your letters had 
been so full of optimism except the first, I was 
afraid of the outcome. At first he explained the 
board was rather close in allowing money for 
books, laboratories, etc. 

He smiled a little and I could see there was 
something interesting coming. “It’s not clear,” 
he began, “just how much Cupid has to do with 
this case and how much you are wishing to ad- 
vance yourself professionally, or whether it may 
not be one of those rare instances where love 
and business fit in together.” 

Then he told me the details, how you had been 
after the first few weeks in town keeping regu- 
lar company with a Miss Doris White, youngest 
daughter and only child now at home of W. R. 
White, well known as the watch dog of the 
school funds. For several years or ever since 
White had moved in permanently from his sec- 
tion of bottom land, he had been on the board 
and he had always been able to take about all 
the energy out of the superintendent by the 
beginning of the second semester when it came 
to asking for money. 

Now Gage is not sure whether it is the fact 
that you are down to White’s so regularly or 
that this unusually liberal age is changing the 
old man, but so far this year he has not made 
an objection to a single appropriation. At the 
last board meeting, before you came, one of the 
board members, the tombstone man, if I re- 
member Gage correctly, was joking White about 
this very matter, indicating that White did not 
wish to embarrass you in any way. 

Now you understand I do not know your in- 
tentions in this love making business. I do 
know, tho, it is a weakness you have. I am in- 
clined to think you are not serious. Let me 
say this in passing you have no business with a 
woman in this age on the salary you are making 
even if her old father does own a section or so 
of good bottom land. It is quite likely such a 
young woman has expensive tastes and you 
simply cannot afford to get her clothes, furni- 
ture, rugs, pay $40 house rent and entertain a 
couple dozen women every two or three weeks on 
that mediocre salary of yours for three-fourths 
of the year. It is quite likely White would be 
just as close with you and Doris as he has been 
with the schools. On account of your financial 
future I am surprised he is treating you de- 
cently at all. 

Again let me say this idea of combining 
courtship and business is not your invention. 
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Why even your uncle, as awkward and green as 
he has always been, tried this plan several years 
ago and for him it ended disastrously. I am 
going to explain this to you merely as the thing 
not to do. 

It was my first experience as principal of a 
village school—a four-teacher affair—three 
years high school and I the principal—taught 
it all myself. I had graduated from a high 
school and had had a year or so in college and 
then had to do something to replenish my funds. 

I took charge of this school. There was much 
objection to me as it had been the policy of the 
board to employ men of experience, and it being 
a small place with little strength financially, 
they usually got experience minus ability. This 
time, as one patron put it, they did worse. They 
got inexperience plus inability at the same time. 
Anyway I blundered thru the first year some 
way. At least I got along with the children. 
I blush frequently when I think now of some 
of the things I did. But as I was saying the 
boys that first year had a base ball team that de- 
feated every school in our section, tho we were 
hardly recognized as a school. Our basket ball 
team, excepting one game, did the same. I am 
trying to tell you there was a lot of action ex- 
pended, whether there was much mental train- 
ing or not. I was re-elected the next spring and 
I believe those pupils actually wanted me to 
stay. I had grown attached to them and so I 
decided to remain. 


Now this town had been formed when the 
railroad had’ gone thru long after the school 
districts had been organized. This town school 
district therefore was a narrow strip of land 
by the river along the railroad track and had 
been taken away from two of the old districts. 
In fact I could throw a baseball from the school 
ground to the edge of the district. 


I have mentioned that the school was short 
of money. My little increase in salary and the 
few things I had the nerve to ask for, had de- 
pleted the treasury till each time there was a 
board meeting the secretary did his figuring 
aloud to remind the board how short of funds 
we would be by the close of school. Along in 
November, Andy Overman, a blacksmith, local 
beer inspector and member of the board, had an 
idea. “Why not vote some more land into the 
district. The town district had never been large 
enough anyway.” 

When the matter was presented the other 
members eyed each other cautiously for an open- 
ing. Then T. N. Moore, a dry goods merchant, 
always able to scent trouble at a good distance, 
stated: “There will be trouble from the farm- 
ers out there and especially from old Sam Heck- 
er. Do you know they are voting a 35 cent tax 
just at the edge of town and we are voting a 
dollar and a half?” Not much more was said 
about it at this meeting but the idea set me afire 
with ambition. A number of patrons had said 
pleasant things to me about the school, in fact 
seemed to be pleased. The county superintendent 
had said some things I still remember clearly. 
Now then, if this addition could be made, I saw 
a chance for the high schoo! to grow, to get an 
assistant, and even a writeup in the county 
superintendent’s paper. 

That idea grew in the town. Andy spent days 
talking it on the street. Then the farmers got 
busy and decided to boycott the town if this 
was voted. The local banker who had been for 
the movement at first began to crawfish. Oth- 
ers, too, who saw the loss of business, hesitated 
to express themselves. Now I wanted to do 
what I could, but knew as little what to do as 
a sub-freshman at a senior banquet. 

Now I still blush as I try to write you about 
my first courting experience. You must remem- 
ber I did not ripen prematurely, but remained 
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green—like corn during a wet fall—till late in 
the season. I was now teaching my second term 
and had kept company with no one. I do re- 
member clearly one night at a social how a 
young woman, Miss Fannie Grayson, looked at 
me that made me think of her on the way home, 
and how she did it at church again the next 
Sunday. The first thing I knew I was thinking 
about her entirely too much and quit going to 
the church where she sang in the choir because 
[ felt if I did continue I would just have to try 
to keep company with her, and knowing the 
popular prejudices in a small town, I felt this 
might affect the coming election for the addi- 
tion. Then there was Miss Elsie Hecker, daugh- 
ter of old Sam, who was opposing this extension. 
It has never been quite clear to me how I came 
to the conclusion, for I never reasoned out con- 
sciously that it might help the election if I 
should keep company with Miss Elsie. She was 
much older than I and rather plain looking. I 
was not interested in her; only in some way the 
old man might let up a little in his opposition 
if I kept going to his house. I spent about as 
much time in games and arguments with old 
Sam as I did with Miss Elsie. She lived about 
a mile from town, too far to walk in, so it was 
up to me to get a livery rig—it was before the 
age of cars, my boy—every time I went out there 
to bring her to church. 

Now I was quite methodical. I only went on 
Sunday night, setting the right example, you 
know. Her birthday rolled around after a time 
and I wanted to get her something, so I ordered 
a ring out of a catalog, as I did not wish the 
local dealers and of course the pupils and 
patrons to know about it, and one afternoon 
after four I walked out, called her out on the 
porch and gave it to her. 

Along towards spring the special election was 
called and to my utter chagrin the extension 
proposition was badly defeated. My dreams for 
a greater school vanished. Little Fannie Gray- 
son, too, had found a steady beau and never 
again looked at me so intently. On account of 
wasting so much money for livery rigs I had 
to borrow money that summer to attend school. 

Of course I understand you are much smooth- 
er in these affairs even than the average, but I 
would rest better if I knew that at all times 
you were playing an absolutely straight game. 
You know there are so many games played in 
this age that the man who plays a clear simple 
one makes a great reputation. 

I am glad to hear about that plan you pre- 
sented to the board for more 
money for the schools. Gage said you pre- 


securing 
sented this in considerable detail at the second 
meeting you attended. Now this may have been 
a little early in the term for a new man. It was 
not, he said, received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm but let me pass it to you gently, Gage 
is for you and the idea. He is not in a position 
to come out at this time. He owes much to 
White politically and then White threw a land 
deal in his direction one time by which Gage 
made a couple of thousand. Then he thinks it 
would be well for you and your plans to rest a 
while at present. 


Now, as I understand it, your scheme is as 
follows: The financial condition of the school is 
the real administrative problem for the present. 
They have voted the maximum tax for teachers 
for years, have voted a building fund for some 
time when there was no need for it and have 
transferred this to the teachers’ fund. But even 
in doing this, there is now, with the ever-in- 
creasing cost of living and the increase in high 
school attendance, a demand to do something 
else and you have suggested the consolidation 
of considerable territory round your town. Gage 
with a pencil roughly sketched the part you 


would take in—extending south and east to the 
river, taking in all the bottom land in this bend 
perhaps five miles from the farthest point in the 
bend to the town and about three miles from the 
corporation line on the north and west. The 
big argument for taking in that entire bend in 
the river is the fact that only eleven children 
are enumerated in this district and three of 
these are now attending the town school and 
two are not in school at all. 

You have at least one member in sympathy 
with your expansion idea. You doubtless have 
one that will oppose it to the bitter end or at 
least this is Gage’s opinion. As I understand 
it, old White, father of Doris, will be your 
strongest opponent. You doubtless know he 
owns about a section of this excellent bottom 
land down there in the bend and the taxes would 
be something to consider if it were voted into 
the town district. Gage had a good laugh as he 
spoke about White. “You have heard about 
retributive justice’”—only he had trouble pro- 
nouncing this word—‘“well, that seems to. be 
coming to White.” 

For ten years, I learned, White educated his 
four children in the high school. He voted to 
keep taxes down in the country district, came to 
town, bought a lot, built a neat little bungalow 
and sent his wife and children to town to live in 
winter while he stayed on the farm and this 
way they secured a high school education yet he 
neither paid tuition nor high taxes. Now oth- 
ers have done the same, but it rankles in the 
heart of a number in town when they think 
about this matter. Gage says if you handle 
things well there is a possibility this territory 
can be voted in. He tells me most of the voters 
in this bend are renters and none like old White 
very well. Now nothing would please Gage bet- 
ter than to make the old man, after his last 
child is thru high school, pay heavy taxes for 
the town school the rest of his life. There is a 
possibility tho you will split your board in two. 

Now from my bird’s-eye view of the situation, 
you have an excellent plan, one that may mean 
the salvation of your school and community, one 
that will make you a reputation if you can put 
it across. But I imagine that matter is not so 
simple as it may appear to you at the first 
glance. Most men like White are not so altru- 
istic as you think they are. Paying taxes on 
first-class bottom land five miles from town to 
support a modern high school is a proposition 
few men, even renters, grow enthusiastic about. 
I would just suggest that you keep discussing 
and considering this whole thing. Shoulder 
most of the action, if you can, on Gage and 
others like him. Make friends with every man 
in this territory you expect to vote in and espe- 
cially in this bend where you will have the 
greatest opposition. Learn who is related, the 
old feuds, the old and new political lineups— 
the complete history of the community as it is 
handed down traditionally and then vse your 
psychology and best judgment. Do not forget 
Gage. I am more interested in the success of 
this expansion idea than I am that you win the 
hand of Doris. 

Your Uncle, 
3EN ‘TIVIS. 


As a rule, a busy man makes a good school 
board member because he has no time to become 
a busybody. 

Good teachers are as effective by listening as 
by talking. 

Prosperity fills factories and empties upper 
grade classrooms. 

School board members will accept compli- 


ments, endure criticism, tolerate gossip, but flee 
from ridicule. 
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REPAIRS TO SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


S.{G. Harwood, Duluth, Minn. 


The amount of repairs to buildings and 
grounds made by a board of education is usual- 
ly determined, not by the total amount of re- 
pairing necessary, but by the amount of money 
that can be spared from other needs which are 
considered more pressing. 

Authorities differ as to the percentage of the 
total value which should be spent on main- 
tenance but it is safe to say that in the average 
city having buildings all the way from one year 
to ‘forty years old that the amount should not 
be less than 2 per cent. 

This would mean in our case that, having a 
valuation of $4,000,000 in round numbers, we 
should spend about $80,000 per year on repairs. 
When one considers that the valuation quoted 
above is made on the basis of costs which are 
only half or less than half of present costs, it is 
evident that in effect our 2 per cent is only 1 
per cent and the expenditure of $80,000 is cer- 
tainly not excessive. 

The summer of 1919 found the school build- 
ings of Duluth in poor condition. Repairs had 
been kept at a minimum for a considerable 
period before the war, and during the war there 
was a still stronger curtailment so that it was 
not difficult to find much needed repairs on ev- 
ery side. It thus became a question of spend- 
ing all the money which could be allowed for 
the repairs most needed. 

We decided to make a survey of all the build- 
ings in the city, listing all repairs and improve- 
ments in the order of their necessity, making an 
estimate of the cost of each. 

To accomplish this we designated forms on 
which to record our facts. We first visited each 
building and inspected it thoroly from cellar to 
roof and listed each repair on the “Job Esti- 
mate” sheet, Fig. 1. This sheet shows the 
amount of material, its estimated cost, the num- 
ber of hours of work for each type of worker and 
its estimated cost. 

When each job had been estimated it was put 
into one of three broad classifications as follows: 


1. Emergency, or First Importance. 


2. Much needed, or Second Importance. 


SUMMARY OF 


School Emergency 
Se ere, . 
Depemt ...... vas eee Ces 2,268.12 
SO 1,151.69 
Ts 6b 6-44 an Cea > timers 9.75 
NE ols 635.4%. 5.6 04.¥ € okeke 193.75 
ee 252.69 
SEER ee ee 257.55 
ER oe ee te 105.44 
Se Faas oid ko Mae wd 202.61 
IY ss vy. 45 cealita etn are 61.20 
EY a ee 142.92 
NN Fo te os aks 909.40'5 59.30 
eee 201.10 
Irving ...... er errr rr |! 
Jackson ... Fe ene 303.79 
EE eee 637.84 
Bae seinen 187.70 
Lakeside .......... ee ; 477.12 
a 55.40 
CC Toss pveabéedaceedas 730.05 
Lincoln ....... iki vwaes cea 
EE Orn ee 206.45 
Lowell .. 1,536.57 
Madison .......... 90.47 
Merritt . 593.07 
ee 331.67 
Morgan Park .......... 171.21 
| ae 51.60 
a 187.91 
EE ae 133.40 
ae 325.69 
Eee 688.80 
Washington ............. 458.55 
ERI aa 56.63 
Ns Noe UE : 88.08 

Total $15,141.08 $ 
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“Desirable” 


Repairs 


3. Desirable, or Third Importance. 
Thus in a building there might be twenty re- 


pair jobs divided as follows: 
Five Emergency. 
Ten Much Needed. 


Five Desirable. 


Each job would be on a séparate “Job Esti- 
mate Sheet.” 
The five emergency sheets would be placed on 
the table and each one would be given a number 
in the order of its importance, and we would 


then have F1, 


“2, E3, E4, Ei 


». The same was 


also done with the “Much Needed” and “Desir- 


REPAIRS, 1919-1920. 


Much 
Needed Desirable Total 
$2,153.39 $ 611.20 $ 3,325.47 
940.14 217.40 3,425.66 
9,117.59 954.88 11,224.16 
153.93 65.60 229.28 
3,827.12 4,950.00 8,970.87 
2,815.97 3,068.66 
319.73 1,558.45 2,135.73 
2,320.71 51.60 2,477.75 
151.25 822.40 1,176.26 
891.82 794.96 1,747.98 
717.53 860.45 
3,093.48 1,470.40 4,623.18 
209.51 255.54 666.15 
3,223.19 808.90 6,282.95 
2,151.42 96.50 2,551.71 


908.07 


2,568.95 


4,114.86 


170.19 357.89 
3,039.62 392.00 3,908.74 
110.70 324.86 490.96 
273.44 1,003.49 
637.72 960.58 1,709.52 
2,830.86 3,602.06 6,639.37 
3,518.37 46.45 5,101.39 
1,794.42 133.40 2,018.29 
2,205.13 46.85 2,845.05 
549.73 83.42 964.82 
1,249.31 146.90 1,567.42 
1,685.64 173.74 1,910.98 
1,633.10 68.22 1,889.23 
691.42 210.31 1,035.13 
215.42 671.55 1,212.66 
565.50 1,215.20 2,469.50 
7,123.22 167.87 7,749.64 
1,093.00 555.22 1,704.85 
1,029.42 15.00 1,132.50 
63,411.06 $24,040.41 $102,592.55 
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able” groups. The jobs were then entered on 
summary sheets as shown Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

When these sheets were totaled the school un- 
der consideration was finished. The same thoro 
method was followed with each school, and the 
totals were tabulated as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

The board authorized a total expenditure of 
$45,000, which enabled us to do all of the “Emer- 
gency” and $29,858.92 of the “Much Needed” 
work. 

As indicated on our summary sheets we kept 
account of the number of days required for each 
kind of worker. We also determined the actual 
number of working days available so that by di- 
viding the number of days required of carpen- 
ter labor by the number of days during the va- 
cation period we could tell how many carpen- 
ters to put on our crews. This was determined 
for each class of worker. 

We made a list of our engineers and janitors 
who were not needed for summer-school or other 
work and classified them according to the repair 
work for which each was best fitted, selecting 
the best men for foremen. It was necessary 
also to make a schedule of vacations so that no 
crew would have too large a proportion of ab- 
sences at a time. 

Having done all this we were ready to or- 
ganize our crews and prepare a schedule of work 
for each crew. This schedule had to be so ar- 
ranged that each crew could do its work without 
interfering with other crews. In many cases it 
to see that the crews followed 
each other in the proper sequence, as for exam- 
ple: First, carpenters; second, plasterers; third, 
painters; fourth, cleaners. It was also. neces- 
sary to time the work so that the summer schools 
would not be disturbed. 

When vacation time came we were all ready 
and went “over the top” at the time appointed. 
There were many difficulties in the way of main- 
taining our schedules. 

The weather interfered with our outside 
crews; men took sick; others were obliged to lay 
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off for various reasons and ten days after school 
closed the board authorized the entire remodel- 
ing of the Endion School. 


This was a big job for which we were unpre- 
pared and the time was so short until school 
would reopen, that we were obliged to concen- 
trate a large measure of our effort on this work. 
We were able to give our whole attention to or- 
ganizing this new project because our other re- 
pairs were so scheduled that they ran like clock- 
work. 


By strenuous measures we were able to start 
ten men at work on the Endion the day after 
the work was authorized and the next day we 
had three crews with a total of 41 men and ev- 
erything was moving along in fine shape. 

These obstacles and additions to our pro- 
gram necessitated a revision of our plans, but 
the schedule made changes easy, whereas with- 
out such a system we would have been in a state 
of chaos all summer. 

At stated intervals we made progress charts 
as shown in the following list: 


Progress Report. 
July 26, 1919 


Machine Crew No. 1..... 79% Extra Work 
Machine Crew No. 2..... 88% Extra Work 
Machine Crew No. 3..... 101% Extra Work 
Inside Finishing Crew 

Ts iast4 a0 56's» © 67 % 
Inside Finishing Crew 

erie das alec o.0'0.¢ 95 % 
Inside Painting Crew 

Sa ya a 75% Crew taken off to 


help Crew No. 1. Its own 


work to be done after 
school. 

Outside Painting Crew 

ES Leics eeie este 77% 

Cleaning Crew No. 1....103% 

Cleaning Crew No. 2.... 91% 

Carpenter Crew No. 1.... 88% 

Carpenter Crew No, 2.... 88% 

Plastering Crew ........ 100 % 

Mason Crew No. 1....... 63% At Endion School 

Mason Crew No. 2....... 17% At Endion School 

Cement and Labor Crew........ At Endion School 


These progress charts made it possible for us 
to add men to crews whose work was increased 
or interfered with. Copies of the 
charts were shown to the different crews and 
acted as an incentive to them to make a good 
showing. A very good example of this was the 
Outside Painting Crew, No. 1, which, due to 
poor weather, fell behind so far that it was only 
33 1-3 per cent up to schedule. When the fore- 
man of the crew was shown the chart he deter- 
mined to catch up and it was not long till his 
work showed 133 per cent. 


progress 


These plans and schedules enabled us to con 
trol from fifteen to eighteen crews with ease and 
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precison. Our own engineers and janitors the back of a wagon and a stream of sugar pour- 


made $15,000 worth of repairs and the total re 
pairs carried on by our crews during the two 
and one-half months of the vacation amounted 
to about $60,000. 

Our foreman of repairs and paint foreman, 
who have been with the board for over twelve 
years, state that our men did more in six weeks 
than they ever did before during the entire sum- 
mer and some of our directors made similar re- 
marks. In other words by spending about $400 
on schedules and plans we enabled our men to 
do about $7,000 more work than they were for 
merly able to do without plans or schedules. 

The easiest thing in the world to waste and 
the most difficult waste to detect is the waste of 


tume! If we had a sack of sugar hanging over 


ing out of a hole in the sack we would imme- 
diately stop the horses and go to the rescue of 
the sugar sack, but we are seldom ready to spend 
the necessary effort to save a stream of wasted 
time. 

The business of running the schools is one of 
To carry on the 
work smoothly and without waste requires fully 
as careful planning and scheduling as does the 
Let us hope that 
boards of education all over the country will be- 
gin to realize that money spent in planning and 


the most complex in existence. 


business of any corporation. 


scheduling brings the largest possible returns. 
The diminishing value of our dollar makes it 
imperative that we employ the most efficient 
methods available. 


A Critical Situation in Administration 


Compiled by Dr. Henry E. Kock, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A committee of the Cincinnati Schoolmasters 
Club to determine the proportion of men to 
women teachers in the schools has discovered 
that the problem is not one of. proportion but 
one of supply. Reports from all over the United 
States indicate that practically no men are en 
tering the teaching profession. The situation 
is appalling. We have read much about the ef- 
feminization of our schools and the reason be- 
comes evident. We no longer question the 
necessity of man’s influence in the school, but 
how to retain this under present or future con- 
ditions, has ‘become a new problem. 


It is evidently not a simple matter to deter- 
mine why men of ability do not take up teach- 
ing as their life work. A positive problem is 


more readily solved than a negative one. We 
can procure evidence more readily why an indi- 
vidual chooses a certain profession than why a 
group do not choose another. For this reason 
we have gathered the opinions of some of the 
foremost authorities in educational administra- 
tion from various parts of the United States on 
the question: “Why do not more men of ability 
The most im 
portant contributions are given herewith: 


enter the teaching profession ?” 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVELAND. 
“In Dr. Spaulding’s absence, I am temporar- 
ily answering his correspondence, and in reply 
to your letter I would give the opinion that has 
been commonly expressed to me by schoolmen. 
The immediate pay for teaching is possibly bet- 


ter than any other profession, or even any busi- 
ness, but it has no future. 

The physician may have a small income in a 
year or two, but in ten years his income may be 
$15,000 a year, or more, whereas there are less 
than a half dozen positions in the United States 
that pay salaries as high as this figure in educa- 
tion. 

Men may use teaching as a stepping stone be- 
cause of the larger pay for the first year or two. 
Il am sure many men would prefer teaching to 
any other line of work if the pay were adequate, 
in fact, I believe a sufficient number to supply 
the demands would prefer to do this work to any 
other. 

R. G. JONES, 
Di puty Supe rintendent, 
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EDUCATION, THE CITY OF 

NEW YORK. 

Your communication of recent date addressed 
to Dr. Maxwell, Superintendent Emeritus, re- 
ferring to the causes why more men of ability 
do not choose the teaching profession, has been 
referred to me. 

In reply I beg to say that at present the chief 


BOARD OF 


reason for men not entering the teaching pro 
fession, is the lack of remunerative opportuni 
ties offered in competition with the outside in- 
dustrial field. 
the Equal Pay Law which is in operation’ in 
New York City. When this law went into ef 
fect in 1910, the salaries of women teachers in 
the elementary schools were raised, and the 
minimum and maximum salar:es of men teach 


Another cause may be due to 


ers were reduced to the level of the women teach 
er salaries. 

On January 1, 1920, new salary schedules go 
into effect, but unfortunately such salary 
schedules provide little or no increase for the 
men teachers in the elementary schools. * * * 

KuGENE A. NIFENECKER, 
issistant Director of Reference 
Research and Statistics. 


STATE OF VERMONT—MONTPELIER. 

Replying to your favor of November the 18th, 
except for the special lines represented in agri 
cultural and industrial education almost no 
young men are entering or preparing to enter 
the teaching profession in this state. It is mj 
belief that this condition is due to several fea- 
tures, all of which are interrelated. Other pro- 
fessions and trades offer better financial oppor- 
tunities. In these profess‘ons and occupations 
young men are freed from many of the petty 
disagreeable and annoying experiences that in 
variably come with public service and which 
have come to be very prominent in the teaching 
profession. 

It is also true that at ths particular time 


any young man who enters an industry is led to 
believe that he is rendering a real patriotic serv- 
ice, whereas if he begins teaching he must in 


many cases listen to the spirited attacks of tax 
payers and others who have no interest in edu- 
eation other than that involved in curtailing ex- 
penses. Even the best people in the community 
are likely to assume that our young people un- 
derstand that they are rendering a patriotic 
service when they teach and they do not grant 
the encouragement that would help to obtain 
promising young men. In many cases a young 
man must have supreme courage to withstand 
the temptations put before him by his college in- 
structors to enter fields other than education. 

Until the past few months our schools thru 
out the country have been under a perfect fire of 
criticism. Early in 1918 the New York Times 
reported that the educational chairman of th 
National Security League and the President of 
the New York City Board of Education stated 
in a large public meeting held in New York that 
the public school system in this country had 
been an unqualified failure. Naturally young 
people hesitate to connect themselves with an in- 
stitution of this character. 

M. B. HILueeas, 
Commissioner of Education. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND. 

I am in receipt of your letter of recent date 
in which you ask my opinion as to the chief 
causes why men do not take up the “teaching 
profession.” I perhaps can best answer this 
question by stating a paradox, namely, that 
there is no “teaching profession” for men, at 
least, as far as work of high grade is concerned. 
If there were a profession having the same dig- 
nity and importance, and giving the same re- 
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wards that medicine and law offer, we would find 
a substantial number of men 
“teaching profession,” I am sure. 


entering the 


In my experience, the great majority of young 
men who have gone into teaching have done so 
merely as a temporary expedient and have not 
prepared themselves for efficient service in the 
field of education. If they looked upon teach- 
ing as a permanent and dignified calling, their 
attitude would be entirely different. 

To remedy this situation, two things are 
clearly necessary: (1) Adequate salaries—very 
much larger than those offered at the present 
time; (2) The development and extension of 
schools for the thoro training of teachers for all 
grades of the service. This, of course, would in- 
clude not only preparation for teaching but also 
preparation for administration and supervision 
as well. The wonderful achievement of Teach- 
ers College, shows what might be done if this 
sort of training could be multiplied several 
times and established in many centers of the 
United States. 

Of course, if the conditions were better, it 
would still be necessary to initiate a very defi- 
nite propaganda, pointing out to young men 
the advantages and rewards of a teaching ca- 
reer. However, at present one can hardly do 
this with a clear conscience, since the advan- 
tages and rewards are, for the most part, con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

STEPHEN S, COLVIN. 
THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Your letter of Nov. 19, addressed to Dr. S. T. 
Dutton, has come to me, his colleague in the 
Peace work and his successor as Secretary of 
the World Court League and the League of Na- 
tions Union. 

The subject of your note is a topic often d’s- 
cussed by Dr. Dutton and myself. I know that 
we are agreed in the opinions that the difficulty 
is entirely financial. It is not a question of 
wealth, but of a decent living. When the tax- 
payers will approve and urge the increase of 
salaries of men teachers to a figure that will 
permit the men to look forward to rearing a 
family frugally but comfortably, then bright 
and high minded youths will once more fit them- 
selves for that profession, and not till then. 

Cuartes H. LEVERMORE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 

We are all persuaded that there has got to be 
an entirely new financial basis for the payment 
of teachers, especially if we are to keep men. 
I think it is the business of school people to 
study the problems of taxation and show eqm- 
munities how the money necessary for an en- 
larged school can be found by legitimate and 
feasible methods of public funds. Such scien- 
tifie study as this would, I think, interest men 
of large caliber. I am sure that an important 
feature of the present situation is that first- 
class men will not submit themselves to the 
political control which makes their work trivial. 
We ought, in my thinking, to make a stand for 
an opportunity to carry on schools in a thoroly 
scientific fashion, man fashion. Until the 
schools can furnish genuine scientific opportuni- 
ties, I think they are likely to put up with a 
diminishing number of men. 

OuarLes H. Jupp. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

1. Low salaries. 

2. Inability to use much initiative in the 
work, due to cramping administrative restric- 
tions. True, of enough places, to serve as a 
deterrent. 
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3. Continual interference by unintelligent 
boards of education in professional and execu- 
tive functions, which keeps good men from en- 
tering with a view to preparing for the higher 
work. . 

Kk. P. CUBBERLEY. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY—NEW YORK 

It seems to me that you could make a very in- 
teresting investigation of the subject you have 
under consideration with reference to men en- 
tering the teaching profession. The funda- 
mental reason of course, is found that in view 
of the large competition imposed by women 
workers that compensation is brought down and 
men that expect to raise families cannot com- 
pete on equal terms. 

When you get underway in your study, if 
there are specific matters in which you think I 
could be of service, I should be glad to do what 
I can. 

Davin SNEDDEN. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEW YORK. 

My opinion as to why men are entering upon 
teaching in decreasing numbers is no _ better 
than any one’s else. I think, however, it is due 
to the small salary and to the limited possibili- 
ties for advancement. 

If you will examine Dr. Evenden’s recent 
study for the National Education Association, 
on teachers’ salaries, you will find material to 
correct the fallacious argument that women have 
dependents just as men do, and therefore should 
be paid the same salary. Dr. Evenden shows 
that many women do have dependents, but a far 
smaller average than men. It seems almost 
necessary, under existing conditions, for men 
who enter upon teaching as a profession to take 
a vow of celibacy. I think it would be easy to 
show that the size of the families of teachers is 
smaller than those of other men; this certainly 
is socially and eugenically bad. 

THoMas H. Briaos. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEW YORK. 

In response to your letter for the Schoolmas- 
ters Club relative to the proportion of men en- 
tering the teaching profession, I would give my 
opinion as follows: 

1. I believe by far the most important rea- 
son is the financial one of inadequate salaries, 
and the resulting conditions which come from 
it. A subsidiary reason is that men cannot look 
forward to enough financial returns in teaching 
to support families in the way they desire. They 
also realize that as teachers, they will be unable 
to keep up their social. responsibilities for the 
double reason of being unable to afford them, 
and not having the same freedom of access to 
the different organizations. The second sub- 
sidiary reason is that the standards of prepara- 
tion for teachers are becoming high enough so 
that when a man is adequately prepared for a 
responsible place in teaching, he is also prepared 
to enter many other lines of work which are 
much more remunerative. 

2. Teaching, as such, does not offer a career 
with the same inducements that other callings 
offer. Teaching, under present conditions, does 
not promise returns upon the investment of time 
and money necessary to prepare for it. There is 
a growing tendency for men to be forced into 
the various administrative positions in educa- 
tion in order to secure an adequate return upon 
their investment. These positions are limited 
in number, and in a great many cases, are now 
being successfully filled by women so that even 
this field is growing smaller unless, as stated 
in the first reason, the whole schedule of re- 
muneration is changed. 

3. The predominance of women, especially in 
the elementary schools, leads many people to 
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think that teaching is a woman’s job. This 
causes a great many young men of ability to 
decide against teaching since they do not feel 
that it is a work commanding the best of mascu- 
line efforts in.the same way that some other oc- 
cupations do. 

4. Another reason which, in a way, is a com- 
bination of the previous three, is that the low 
standards of the past have allowed many un- 
trained, incompetent, irresponsible people to en- 
ter the work of teaching. The public has rather 
unjustly made its estimation of all teachers 
from these conspicuous misfits, so that there is 
not a general respect for teachers as a group. 

E. S. Evenven, 
Associate in Educational Administration. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEW YORK. 

I have your inquiry concerning the small 
number of men entering the teaching profes- 
sion, 

In my judgment, the situation will grow 
worse until salaries, both initial and final, are 
made large enough to enable a man to engage 
in teaching as a life work, with the assurance 
that he will be able to support his family and to 
make some provision for old age or disability. 

G. D. Srrayver. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

In replying to your letter dated November 21, 
1919, asking me what in my opinion are the 
chief causes why more men of ability do not 
choose the teaching profession as their life work, 
I beg to say that in my judgment there are two 
chief reasons for this unfortunate situation. 

First, inadequate salaries. This reason I 
hardly need to discuss in view of the widespread 
recognition thruout the country of the necessity 
of immediate increase of salaries. I want to 
say, however, that all the proposed increases 
that I have heard of seem to be merely pallia- 
tives and not cures. The salaries for competent 
teachers will have to be double or treble what 
they are now if we are to secure and retain the 
kind of teachers we need. 

Second, the inability or unwillingness of em- 
ployers of teachers to select the more compe- 
tent rather than the less competent teacher. Of 
course this inability is not universal, but it is 
common enough to suggest to teachers that the 
surest way to secure a position or promotion is 
thru non-professional influence rather than 
thru superior attainments. Many men refuse to 
place themselves in the position of soliciting 
non-professional influences to secure a post. The 
better the men, the more likely will they be to 
refrain from entering the teaching profession 
or from remaining in it so long as it must be 
widely recognized that non-professional influ- 
ence weighs more than professional equipment 
in determining the election or promotion of a 
teacher. 

I should like to add, altho you do not ask for 
this statement, that in my judgment the teach- 
ing profession itself has been remiss in failing 
collectively to educate the public to the point of 
demanding that good personal qualities, sound 
education, and adequate technical training shall 
be the only consideration in the election and 
promotion of teachers and supervisory officers ; 
and to the point further of recognizing that the 
only way to secure and to retain competent 
teachers and supervisory officers is to pay them 


adequately for their services. 
Pau, H. Hanus. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION— 
MINNEAPOLJS. 
I am of the opinion that the cause 
is largely a matter of inadequate financial re- 
wards. I have known a good many men promi- 
nent in school affairs in Minnesota who have 


* * 
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dropped out this last year because they could 
earn more money in other lines of work. I re- 
call the case of a man who for many years has 
been teaching in one of the Minneapolis high 
schools, never having received more than $1,800. 
Under the new salary schedule about to be intro- 
duced, he would be advanced to $2,000. He had 
managed to save a little but not much. He was 
willing to sign a contract to continue teaching 
indefinitely for $2,500 a year, but the adminis- 
tration was not in a position to advance him 
without advancing others correspondingly and 
the money was not available for the total in- 
crease. One year ago he resigned and took up 
insurance. He hesitated somewhat to do this 
because many of his friends had insisted that he 
probably could not earn more in insurance than 
he was earning in teaching. On the last day 
of his year as an insurance agent he was in my 
office, and informed me that he had earned over 
$7,500 during the year. I know two other men, 
both prominent in educational circles, who be- 
came cashiers in banks at smaller salaries than 
they were receiving in teaching. They said, 
however, that at the end of ten years they would 
be earning more money and would be in touch 
with more opportunities to earn money than 
they could ever expect if they remained in 
teaching. 

The cause, of course, is not wholly economic. 
We have been insisting upon fairly satisfactory 
academic and professional standards for those 
entering teaching. These standards require 
many more years of preparation than are re- 
quired for men entering any of the ordinary 
pursuits of business, and financial returns un- 
fortunately are increasing in direct proportion 
to the number of years of training required for 
preparation in teaching. The ultimate earnings 
in other fields of work must have a very 
definite bearing upon the selection of people for 
teaching. 

I am inclined to think that there is another 
factor, more intangible perhaps than those men- 
tioned above, but nevertheless very important. 
For years teaching has been looked upon as one 
of the less strenuous occupations. Men chose 
it, partly because of the social standing which 
they hoped to enjoy, but also because they 
thought it would give them leisure for study. 
The salaries paid enabled them to enjoy the 
ordinary comforts and pleasures of life. Now 
they see that they can acquire these comforts, 
pleasures and that leisure which they desire 
more easily and more quickly by engaging in 
work other than teaching. 

I do not know how to remedy the situation, 
but I believe that the following things will fur- 
nish some relief. 

1. The ultimate rewards of teaching must be 
vastly increased. It must be possible for the 
unusual teacher to receive a salary which cor- 
responds favorably with the salary paid the un- 
usual administrator. This would not only make 
the teaching more attractive, it would induce 
many, I believe, to take it up as a career. 

2. Teaching must be exalted. There never 
was a time in the history of American educa- 
tion, in my judgment, when we needed so much 
to magnify and exalt the opportunities in teach- 
ing as now. Many of the traditions of the calling 
are being forgotten in the present social unrest. 
Nearly every one is thinking entirely in terms 
of present economic values. Very few are 
thinking in terms of human worth. Every one 
is trying to conserve our natural resources; few 
are emphasizing the necessity of conserving hu- 
man resources. It is imperative, I believe, that 
we make this appeal. 


3. A definite campaign should be conducted 
with the public for the purpose of improving 


schools and securing higher qualifications and 
better salaries for teachers. I feel certain from 
my experiences with many organizations of lay- 
men that this is a particularly auspicious time 
to inaugurate such a campaign. The good sense 
and sound judgment of the American people wil] 
not permit them in the long run to lose faith in 
the public schools, but their attention must be 
called to the precarious situation. 

4. A professional organization of teachers, 
including all the teachers of the community, of 
the state and of the country should be created 
for the purpose of making its influence felt in 
improving public education. The teachers 
themselves are almost without influence in this 
matter. As a class, they establish no standards, 
no qualifications for entrance, and have had no 
policies with reference to public education, 
These things have been and still are determined 
for them almost entirely by lay organizations. 
Thousands of schools, according to the testi- 
mony of superintendents, are being staffed to- 
day by teachers who are known to be grossly in- 
competent. The public must be made to see 
that the teacher’s position is a place of trust and 
honor, and not a job to be handed out. The 
schools should never be sold to the lowest bid- 
der. If the teachers of this country, thru a 
working organization, could insist upon the em- 
ployment of trained and competent teachers, the 
public would respond in supplying an adequate 
amount of training and in paying salaries more 
commensurate with that training. 

5. There should be introduced in higher in- 
stitutions definite courses for the training of 
men and women for administrative and super- 
visory work. As far as I know no adequate 
course, that is one which compares favorably 
with the training offered persons in other pro- 
fessions, is in existence in any institution in 
this country—academic and classroom inatruc- 
tions, but the conditions necessary to make one 
a skillful practitioner are largely absent. 

It may be said, in discussing the above propo- 
sition, that they will influence the selection and 
retention of women quite as much as the selec- 
tion and retention of men in teaching. There 
is, of course, a consideration element of truth in 
such a statement. However, I believe that the 
influence will be greater on men than on women 
and that proportionately more men would come 
in than women. 

There perhaps is one other thing which ought 
to be discussed in this connection and which 
might operate as a remedy, and that is the es- 
tablishment of a pension system which will be 
effective regardless of the position the teacher 
holds or the system in which he is teaching. In 
other words, it would need to become national in 
character. I know that many objections would 
be raised to such a proposition. Many prefer 
adequate salaries to the pension as a form of 
social insurance. Certainly the advisability of 
establishing such a pension scheme is worth dis- 
cussing but its establishment will not furnish 
the immediate or more effective remedy. 

Lotus D. CorrMay. 
Deduction. 

1. Men are not entering the teaching profes- 
sion, 

2. Greater reward or opportunities in other 
professions. 

3. Teachers’ salaries should be doubled or 
trebled. 

4. Teaching should be exalted as it is as im- 
portant as administration. 

5. Definite campaign to educate public to 
improve schools thru better salaries. 

6. Professional organizations to exert influ- 
ence on public and its representatives to secure 
improved conditions. 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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Adoption and Purchase of Textbooks 


The selection of textbooks is the duty of the 
school authorities. How, when and where are 
questions that must be answered by each adopt- 
ing unit for itself. There is no uniformity in 
practice and no reason why there should be. 
The schools should take the initiative and as- 
sume the responsibility for changing or for con- 
tinuing old texts. Changing conditions call for 
books that measure up to the newer point of 
view of progressive educators. It is the business 
of the publishers to provide them and, they are 
keenly alert to note the trend of education and 
to anticipate the needs of the schools. At every 
large educational gathering are the representa- 
tives of the publishers. They are present to 
listen to discussions that their houses may be 
kept fully informed of the suggestions and 
recommendations of the people they serve. Pub- 
lishers are eager to learn the demands of edu- 
eators and quick to respond to these demands. 
No type of publisher is more sensitive to public 
opinion than the maker of textbooks. It is the 
very life of his business. However, the actual 
selection or adoption of the books is the province 
of the schools. All that the publisher can rea- 
sonably ask is ample opportunity to show his 
goods, and explain the purpose and method of 
the author. Such an exchange of views is help- 
ful to both schools and publisher. “Whatever is 
best for the schools is best for the publisher” is 
the attitude of the textbook maker of today. Be- 
lieving their interests are mutual I shall con- 
sider some phases of the selection and purchase 
of textbooks, basing my observation on twenty 
years’ school work and seven years’ connection 
with a publishing house. 

Importance of the Textbook. 

It is often noted by Europeans examining our 
school system that we attach much greater im- 
portance to the textbook than is common in 
other countries. This is true. The explanation 
is due in part to the difference in aim. In Prus- 
sia, for example, the duty of the fedagog has 
been that of inculeating just those ideas that 
fitted the economic and political ideas of the 
military and junker castes; a liberal education, 
based on extensive reading and on _ intensive 
study, would have wrecked the German system. 
The Prussian aim of education was narrow. It 
was simply that of making a servile tool and a 
skillful artisan. Of course broad-gauged text- 
books would not fit in with such a purpose in 
view. Seditious ideas would inevitably creep 
in and soon the boat would begin to rock. For 
the purpose German autocracy had in mind in 
their scheme of education, the method was 
ideal: An emasculated textbook and a cuckoo 
for a teacher. Another extreme is the Chinese, 
where the printed word reigns without question 
and where the precepts of Confucius have been 
accepted without challenge for a thousand years. 
In China the book is magnified and the in- 
structor is minimized. It is the written word 
that is authoritative. 

The American method is neither the Prus- 
sian nor the Chinese. Our system of instruction 
presupposes a qualified teacher and helpful 
books in the hands of the pupils. Without the 
best of both, instruction seldom measures up to 
the highest standard. It is possible to elimi- 
nate the textbook. Socrates did. Garfield said 
that Mark Hopkins was sufficient, but not many 
teachers are either a Socrates or a Hopkins. A 
good textbook simplifies instruction and makes 
it possible to handle large classes in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Properly used 
and not slavishly followed it is a guide and an 
inspiration to pupils and teachers alike. 


Dr. Henry B. Dewey, Boston, Mass. 
(Third Article) 


Expenditures for Textbooks. 

The appropriation for textbooks is such an in- 
significant part of the total expenses of a school 
district as to be almost negligible. It scarcely 
deserved to be included in the annual budget as 
a separate item. A few years ago Dr. P. P. 
Claxton made a searching investigation and 
stated that the per capita expense was consid- 
erably less than a dollar a year. Even with the 
higher price of books today and the still higher 
price that will come later in the year, it is prob- 
able that the average expense will still be about 
a dollar a year. In any school the textbook is 
second only to the teacher in importance. In 
actual cost it ranks below almost any other 
single item in the budget. People that com- 
plain of the cost of children’s books are usual- 
ly politicians in the schools or out of the schools. 

There are many questions that ought to be 
asked about a textbook. Price is a very unim- 
portant question. The difference in cost be- 
tween relatively high priced books and the rela- 
tively low-priced is very little. It will not 
amount to more than 25 cents a year per pupil 
for the six elementary grades nor to more than 
50 cents for the junior high school grades. The 
difference in cost between the best and the poor- 
est will be under one-half of one per cent of the 
total school expenses. Except in the employ- 
ment of a cheap teacher there is no other way 
that a school board can be so “penny wise and 
pound foolish” as in the purchase of books solely 
on a price competition basis. The children are 
entitled to the best teacher and the best books 
obtainable. They are compelled to attend school. 
They should have hygienically constructed 
buildings, ample playgrounds, adequate equip- 
ment, trained teachers and the very best books. 
By all odds the least expensive of all these is 
the books and price should not be a determining 
factor in this selection. 





In Commemoration of the Boy Scouts (See Page 111). 
Dr. C. Tait McKenzie, Sculptor. 
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Who Should Select Textbooks? 

There is no uniformity in practice. There 
are almost as many different methods as there 
are separate adopting units. “Infinite variety” 
sunmis up the situation. In a general way, I be- 
lieve that an adoption should represent the con- 
sensus of opinion of three groups in the school 
system, to-wit: The teachers; the principals and 
supervisors; and the superintendent. Probably, 
also, the board of education. It depends on the 
board. Are the board members progressive, 
working in close co-operation with the superin- 
tendent and free from political domination? 
Year by year the personnel varies but it is not 
wide of the mark to say that, on the whole, the 
boards of education are the most intelligent and 
publie-spirited administrative body in any com- 
munity. 

The teachers should be a factor in any adop-, 
tion. The recgmmendation of trained teachers 
that are closely in touch with present-day edu- 
cational movements should be sought. It is they 
that use the books in classroom work. They 
know children and their capacities intimately. 
When their opinion is sought and given consid- 
eration, they scrutinize books closely and fairly. 
Their experience enables them to determine with 
a fair degree of accuracy whether a book will 
fit a particular grade, whether it is in itself 
worth while and whether it will appeal to chil- 
dren. 


The principals and supervisors should also 
be an important factor in deciding on the merits 
of a textbook. They must unify the system. 
They must correlate the work in one subject 
with that in other subjects. 

Of course the superintendent is a factor. It 
is he that must be able to explain to the board, 
and to parents if necessary, wherein the old 
book was inferior and wherein the new book is 
superior to the old book and to competing new 
books. He is usually in close touch with the 
progressive movements of the day and is not 
liable to be swept off his feet by a passing fad. 
He knows the system as a whole. It is his di- 
recting energy and enthusiasm that keeps the 
morale of the corps at a high level. Not to be 
a factor in an adoption is an abdication of 
power and the loss of oppertunity. No superin- 
tendent should eliminate himself or consent to 
his elimination in the choice of teachers and 
textbooks. 


May I describe briefly the system of selection 
that substantially prevails in one city? The 
assistant superintendents with the co-operation 
of supervisors and principals determine the sub- 
ject in which changes or supplementary text- 
books are desirable. They then make a some- 
what careful examination of books available. 
Certain books are eliminated because in content 
or mechanical feature they do not meet the 
needs of the system. Additional copies of the 
possible texts are then purchased and distrib-,— 
uted to discriminating teachers in the corps, 
who report individually to the assistant superin- 
tendents. From these reports and from their in- 
dividual examination they make a choice which 
is referred to the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent makes a personal examination of the 
book and if satisfactory recommends it for pur- 
chase or adoption to the board of education. 
This method’ minimizes the possibility of mis- 
takes. It comes as near being a real book adop- 
tion as any method in my experience or ob- 
servation. 
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When and For How Long Should Books Be 
Adopted? , 

The New England answer to this question is 
that a book should be used until a better one is 
obtainable. In other words a book may be 
changed at any time when the pupils will bene- 
fit by a change. In most sections of the coun- 
try, however, there are legal restrictions de- 
signed to prevent the possibility of frequent 
changes of books. It would seem that a book 
carefully selected should be satisfactory for the 
usual period of four or five years. It should 
then be subject to reconsideration and if satis- 
factory continued without readoption. If not 
satisfactory, it should of course be changed. 

Frequent selection of a few books is undoubt- 
edly preferable to a wholesale adoption of an en- 
tire list such as occurs in some cities, counties, 
and states. It is better for everybody con- 
cerned. It is better for the officials responsible 
for the selection because it enables them to 
examine minutely the few books under consid- 
eration. It is better for the teachers because 
they have time to study and master these few 
new books. It is better for the financial status 
of the school because it requires no extraordi- 
nary outlay in any one year. It is better for 
the publishers because it stabilizes production. 
It is better for the bookmen because it tends to 
make their salesmanship educational in charac- 
ter rather than commercial. 

The law of Montana limits the number of ele 
mentary books that may be considered in an) 
one year to three. The new Alabama law pro 
vides that the state board of education may 
adopt for a shorter period than five years and 
may, under certain conditions, drop any adopted 
text at the end of any school year. This makes 
it possible to have periodic adoptions rather 
than a wholesaie grab. The Idaho plan for se- 
lection of elementary textbooks is such that a 
few books are adopted at one time and these may 
be dropped if unsatisfactory prior to date of ex- 
piration of contract period. This plan tends to 
insure careful selection and permits prompt 
rectification of any mistake. It ought to be pos- 
sible to consider a change in any elementary 
subject at least every five years. ‘There are 
fewer time limitations in the selection of text- 
books for the high schools, particularly the 
senior high schools. ' 

Features of a Successful Textbook. 

There are two chief lines of examination of a 
textbook. One relates to its content; the other, 
to its mechanical features. Neither should be 
neglected. 

In examining a school book a teacher should 
ask such questions as the following: Who is the 
author? What has been his training and school 
experience? How recently has he taught the 
subject in the grades for which the book is in- 
tended? When was it last revised? Is the book 
well organized by its division into chapters and 
by its arrangement of topics‘ Is it progressive- 
ly difficult in its subject matter‘ Are the really 
important facts stressed? Do the illustrations 
fit the text? Is the language of the book within 
the vocabulary of the child by whom it is to be 
used? Is the story or the problem within the 
comprehension and experience of the pupil of 
the grade? Are there pupils’ helps such as in- 
troductions, explanatory footnotes, thought-pro- 
voking questions, etc.? Is the material interest- 
ing to the child? Is the work motivated? Is it 
adapted to varying abilities? What provision is 
made for review? Is it systematic and cumula- 
tive or desultory and accidental? Is there a 
complete and usable index? Is there an appen- 
dix and, if so, what does it contain’ Is there 
any evident conscious effort on the part of the 
author to train the pupil in right habits of 
study? Are there any teachers’ helps either in 
the book or in an accompanying manual{ If 
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80, are the directions and suggestions helpful? 
Is the author merely a dry-as-dust writer or 
compiler without imagination, persuasiveness, 
vision or humor? Is equal provision made for 
interests of both boys and girls? These and 
similar questions must be answered by the con- 
scientious teacher in the examination of a text- 
book. 

The mechanical features of a book under con- 
sideration should not be overlooked, altho pub- 
lishers have generally attained and maintain a 
high standard of excellence. Note the binding. 
Is the cloth holding the body of the book to the 
cover canvas or cheesecloth? Is straw board or 
fiber board used for the sides‘ Is the outside 
cloth a cheap cotton, or a high grade cotton or 


linen? Is the thread used in sewing cotton or 
linen? Is the binding reinforced‘ Is the book 


Is the name 
Is the cover 


so bound that it will lie open flat? 
of the book on both back and sides ? 
attractive ? 

More important than binding are the ques- 
tions pertaining to eye strain. While there has 
been marked improvement during the past 
decade there are still many books issued that fail 
to meet the minimum requirements for good 
textbook making. From a Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Conservation of Vision, 
working in co-operation with the Russell Sage 
Foundation, I quote as follows: 

“It would seem that matter expressly intended 
for interpretation thru the eye should be 
prepared with some regard for the welfare of 
that organ. This appears, however, to be seldom 
the case. Printed matter which is the most 
frequent object of eye-work, is a persistent of- 
fender against vision. Whereas the type should 
be large, the margins ample,the spacing clear, 
and the paper of a dull finish so as not to re- 
flect the light, the direct contrary is often the 
cease. Books and magazines are far too tre- 
quently printed on shiny paper and the newspa- 
pers offend not only by the size of their type, but 
also in the clarity of their impression.” 

In this connection it should be noted that the 
type may be so large, especially in primers, that 
the child is unable to see words as wholes. 

From Dr. Cohn’s book on “The Hygiene of 
the Eye” I quote as follows: 

“If a thing is unimportant, let it not be 
printed at all; if important, let it be printed in 
type the proper size.” 

“The shorter the line the more easily it is 
read, because the eyes have the less to be moved. 
It seems to me that 100 mm. (4 inches) is the 
greatest length admissible, and 90 mm. the best 
for lines of ordinary print.” 

“The contrast of the dark print with a broad 
white margin decidedly facilitates reading.” 

“Strong paper of uniform thickness at least 
equal to .075 mm., having the least possible ad 
mixture of wood matter, satined, free from em 
bossing, carefully dried and of a slightly yel 
low color.” 

In this country a committee on the Standardi 
zation of School Books made a report to the 
Fifth Annual Congress of the American School 
Hygiene Association in 1911. The chairman of 
this committee was Dr. W. H. Burnham, of 
Clark University. The following excerpts are 
taken from this report: 

“There is at the present time a fairly good 
consensus in regard to the norms for the print- 
ing of textbooks for children. In general the 
type should be clear. It should be sufficiently 
wide, and there should be no hair line serifs 
and especially the upper part of the letters 
should be free from fantastic features of any 
kind. The following represent what may be con- 
sidered minima: 

(a) The paper should be unglazed, free from 
shine and opaque. 


(b) The eye moves by a succession of moye- 
ments and stops, and a long backward sweep to 
the beginning of the next line. 

Fatigue is markedly increased by the diffieyl- 
ty of the backward movement and of locating 
the next line if the line is too long. 

(c) The margin should be sufficient so that 
the eye, in the backward movement, does not 
swing off the paper, and the inner margin should 
be wide enough so that the inner end of the line 
is not obscured by the curvature of the paper.” 

According to this report, the number of lines 
for each 100 mm. (4 in.) should not exceed 
twelve in books for the first grade; sixteen in 
books for the second and third grades: twenty 
for the fourth, fifth and sixth grades; never, 
even for adults, more than 25 lines for each 100 
mm. (4 inches). 

These restrictions apply to such books as are 
primarily textbooks and not reference 
books. Dr. Cohn suggests that any book which 
must be used for more than five minutes con- 
secutively should conform to the specifications 
for a regular textbook. 

The Publisher’s Participation in an Adoption. 

In almost any large adoption the publisher's 
representative, the bookman as he is familiarly 
known, is a very real influence and he ought to 


mere 


be. He is usually a man with varied and suc- 
cessful school experience and his interests are 
primarily educational rather than commercial. 
He is a specialist in courses of study and text- 
books. He is an indefatigable student of cur- 
rent educational topics. He knows books from 
cover to cover, his own and his competitor’s. 
No teacher can fail to be benefited by the book- 
man’s visit; progressive superintendents ap- 
Credit- 
able adoptions are often due in a very consid- 
erable measure to the activities of the bookman. 
There are of course some book peddlers and 
book agents whose methods and ideals are not 
those of the bookman. 


prove and encourage such conferences. 


The publisher further participates in an adop- 
tion by submission of examination copies of 
books. These are usually furnished without ex- 
pense to the recipients altho there is an in- 
creasing number of superintendents and teach- 
ers that prefer to buy them. ‘There is, also, a 
not inconsiderable number of teachers that re- 
turn a book submitted for adoption if it is not 
selected. The examination copy is furnished by 
the publisher with a view to its selection for 
class use and in the expectation of an order 
sufficient to justify its donation. It would seem 
that under these conditions there ought not to 
be any hesitancy on the part of any teacher au- 
thorized to select a book in asking for an exam- 
ination copy and no reluctance on the part of 
the publisher in furnishing it. “Desk” copies 
for the teacher’s classroom use are in thesé days 
usually provided by the school just as other 
equipment is provided. 

The publisher’s further participation ‘in an 
adoption consists merely in playing the game in 
accordance with the local regulations regarding 
interviews, briefs, bids, ete., concerning which 
he should be given full information in ample 


time. 
Purchase of Books. 


“Shop Early” is a Christmas slogan in the in- 
terest of both buyer and seller. It applies equally 
well in the purchase of school books. Orders 
for August delivery made in April will be filled 
in August. Orders for August delivery made 
in August may be filled in August, but they 
probably will not be. Shop Early. 

Summary. 

1. The importance of the textbook can 
scarcely be overestimated. Its influence in shap- 
ing the character and career of the pupil is see- 
ond only to that of the teacher. 


Conculded on Page 117 
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The Public School Janitor and 


the Janitorial Staff 


R. M. Milligan, Superintendent of School 


Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 








Zoologists would classify a public school jani- 
tor as “a featherless plantigrade biped mammal 
of the genus Homo”, or in other words a human 
being, a Man. 

In the minds of the lay citizens and also a 
very great many men occupying executive posi 
tions controlling the public 
school janitors, this individual is pictured as a 


employment of 


sort of vermiform appendix, a necessary menial 
evil. Very often the school faculty 1s laboring 
under the delusion that he is placed in the 
school building as a sort of image 
against which they Can exercise a disordered 
spleen, when he is not acting as a “flunkie” for 
their personal accommodation. 

Whenever the educational staff determine 
upon floating a propaganda for an increase of 
wages, invariably a disparaging gerrymandered 
sarcastic comparison is made between the an- 
nual wages paid the janitor and the apprentice 
teacher. This propaganda has become so preva- 
lent and widespread that not infrequently it is 
referred to as a “joke” on the vaudeville stage. 


wooden 


Many experts, in a wooden, mechanical way, 
have laid down certain laws, such as “iman- 
hours”, “man-power”, but seldom do you hear 
anything about the humanitarian side of the 
question, or quality of service. The more you 
strive to attain perpetual motion, and worry 
about “enforced idleness” in the janitorial staff, 
the farther you are digressing from interested, 
intelligent and efficient service. 

The janitor is just as much an essential fac- 
tor, acting within his sphere, as the principal or 
any of his educational staff, and should be so 
considered. Treat him as a man, a human be 
ing. Give him a square deal, even tho he 
works in overalls. Don’t hold a stop watch on 
him in order to ascertain the exact number of 
minutes required to sweep a certain square foot 
area, wash a certain glass window area, or the 
exact time required to eat his lunch. All these 
methods tend to destroy his proprietary inter- 
est, create indifference, and drive him into or- 
ganization for collective bargaining in order to 
protect himself against attacks upon his self re- 
spect and honesty. Don’t drive him to extremes 
by using inhuman methods practiced upon 
draft animals. Dignify his position just a little. 

Why not place yourself in his position, at 
times, and view the perspective from his point of 
view? By so doing you will become 110re in 
sympathy with his position, acquire a better un- 
derstanding of his service to the children of the 
schools, and create a closer bond of friendship 
between the janitor and the teaching staff and 
his superior. Render him counsel and advice, 
and above all have “nerve” enough to protect 
him when he is right and correct him when he 
is wrong. Another thing, never discharge an 
old, tried and trustworthy servant, who has 
spent his life in the service, if you wish to main 
tain loyalty and efficiency. In any of our large 
American school systems, a place can always be 
found where the old janitor can just as well per- 
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form the duties and just as efficiently as the 
young man. 

I maintain that it is absolutely impossible to 
apply accountancy methods in laying down 
micrometer exactness in laws governing jani 
torial service and compensation in a school 
building and get service. 

Rules governing the just and proper compen 
sation for janitor service in school buildings are 
in the same category as rules governing French 
verbs—so many exceptions that the verb is lost 
in irregularity. The conditions in no two school 
buildings are identical, and no two men or 
women are born exactly equal—the doctrines of 
our organized labor brethren, notwithstanding. 

To arrive at the proper compensation of the 
janitor proves the abilities and personal effi- 
ciency of the administrative officer. Honest in 
trospection and just judgment of one’s self is a 
wonderful improving factor in determining the 
perfect functioning of the administrating offi 
cers. Each one of us is too often prone to shift 
responsibility and to censure those over whom 
we exercise supervision, when the fault lies en 
tirely within ourselves. An efficient administra 
tive officer is always in close touch with his sub 
ordinates, is thoroly acquainted with the condi- 
tions under which he works, his weak and his 
strong points ; his living couditions, his habits 
and his character. He shares their sorrows and 
their joys, and should be able to call them all 
by name when he meets them. A little bit of 
kindness goes a great long way in encouraging, 
keeping up the drooping spirits and maintain- 
ing efficiency. No workman can render an ex- 
cellent piece of work until he is thoroly ac- 
quainted with his tools and equipment. 

It is safe to say that all of us are honest and 
well meaning, and very often misunderstood, 
and just as often we misunderstand others. 
Good intentions are not sufficient. We some- 
times get into the wrong groove and do not fit. 
A few moments of honest and plain self-analysis 
sometimes work wonders in boosting up efficiency 
in the department and in the service. 

The administrative officer is an expert in his 
position (if he fits his position, and if he does 
not fit the position he should get out and place 
himself where he does fit. There is nothing so 
damaging as “the man who does not fit”) thoro- 
ly familiar with the fitness of his subordinates, 
the magnitude difficulties and responsibilities in 
the various school buildings and should have no 
difficulties in determining just and proper pro- 
motions, assignments and compensations for the 
janitor. His recommendations will be approved, 
if he has demonstrated his own efficiency to and 
enjoys the confidence of his board. If he has 
not acquired, and cannot acquire that confi- 
dence, he is a “man who does not fit,” and for 
the best interest of all concerned he should 
resign. Monetary compensation is but a small 
portion of the satisfaction of this life. The 
great satisfaction lies in being “the man who 
fits,” rendering efficient service. 

Service, that is the slogan. The difference be- 
tween perfect service and poor service, in the 
schools, whether rendered by the teaching staff, 
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the administrative staff or the janitorial staff, 
cannot be calculated in dollars and cents, nor 
should it be even attempted. Upon the janitor 
is placed the sanitary and physical care of the 
school properties, the safety, health and comfort 
of the school children, and their instructors. 
Why should we hesitate and quibble about the 
length of time employed in performing any one 
detail of his work? Much better to allow the 
exercise of a little of the intelligence God gave 
man and infuse some individuality in maintain- 
ing the service to a standard and not to a price. 

The board of education of the City of St. 
Louis, twenty years ago placed the janitor ser- 
vice under civil service, under which excellent 
results have been obtained. The examining 
board, consisting of three members, of which the 
commissioner of school buildings, by virtue of 
his office, becomes the chairman, two members, 
one of which must be an assistant superintend- 
ent of instruction, and the other a principal of 
a school, examines all applicants as to physical 
fitness (with the assistance of the school hygiene 
department) academic knowledge, personality 
and personal fitness. All applicants are graded 
by the examining board and placed on a quali- 
fied list in the order of the grades made, 75 per 
cent being required to pass. The commissioner 
of school buildings is required to make his ap- 
pointments in the order of the grades made and 
placed on the qualified list, but a probation of 
six months follows the appointment, during 
which the commissioner of school buildings may 
use his discretion in continuing the employ- 
ment. 

After the probation period no janitor can, be 
discharged without cause, after having been 
tried openly. 

St. Louis does not use stationary engineers to 
operate the heating and ventilating plants in 
grade schools. These schools have low pressure 
engines running fifteen pounds steam pressure, 
operating the ventilating fans, and the “first 
janitors” are required to operate the entire heat- 
ing and ventilating systen). . 

The janitor enters upon his career as substi- 
tute, second or Class “B” janitor, until assign- 
ment regularly to a school building as second 
janitor. He is then promoted from second jani- 
tor, when properly qualified, to substitute first 
janitor, until he is finally assigned to a school 
building as “first janitor.” Experience has 
shown us that to make a first janitor competent 
to take charge of a Class “A” school, requires 
an average of a little over five years. 

In the high schools high pressure power 
plants are operated by stationary engineers, 
examined and graded by the janitors’ examining 
board, and appointments made from the quali- 
fied list to the position of “ second engineers” in 
exactly the same manner and under the same 
conditions as the janitors. The position of 
“first engineer” is filled by promotion from 
among the second engineers. We maintain a 
school of instruction for janitors and engineers 
each Saturday forenoon, using as instructors the 
chief engineer, superintendent of shops and re- 
pairs, superintendent of janitors, 





plumbing, 
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electric work, etc. The following subjects are 
discussed: Chemistry and use of soaps, its effect 
on varnish, paint and wood; chemistry and 
physical properties of varnish, paints and pig- 
ments of all kinds; chemistry and properties of 
coal and all other fuels; principles of combus- 
tion and proper firing; care of boilers, scaling 
and electrolysis in boilers; oils and lubricants; 
chemistry and nature of disinfectants; princi- 
ples of plumbing and sanitation, principles of 
ventilating engineering and air conditions, ete. 

After each lecture an open and free discussion 
of the subject is allowed. Each one is allowed 
tc express his opinions, and experiences, freely, 
and the men are urged and encouraged to do so 
regardless of how conflicting they may be. Then 
is the proper time for correcting wrong and 
false impressions, but in an adroit, diplomatic 
way without injuring any person’s sensibilities. 

We have found this method to be the key to 
field efficiency, and economical and proper 
handling of school plants. A reduction in main- 
tenance and physical operating costs of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent has been shown, to say noth- 
ing of increased efficiency. 

From the janitorial field is found prolific tim- 
ber for the engineering staff, and janitors are 
constantly studying and striving to pass in the 
examinations for the more remunerative posi- 
tion as stationary engineers, and are successful. 

This is the safety vent which prevents erup- 
tions, and which engender an ambition and an 
interest in the janitorial service. In these dis- 
turbed and troubled times of labor unrest, the 
janitor service has exhibited a loyalty and pro- 
prietary interest in the public school buildings 
that is really surprising. No organization for 
the purpose of collective bargaining has, up to 
the present time, been able to make an impres- 
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sion on the St. Louis janitors simply because the 
principles in the Golden Rule 
plied. 

In a system where the janitorial staff has 
been induced to the keenest peak of interest, 
there are no periods of 


have been ap 


“enforced idleness” 
When the mechanical duties of his position have 
been completed for the day, the fervency of am 
bition dictates to the janitor 
some additional duties adding to the safety and 
comfort of the school and invariably 


automatical 


resulting 
in added economies that more than compensate. 
Association is inherent in the human 


Each of us is benefited by close association w.th 


race, 


those employed in the same activities, where we 
can meet on common ground, exchange experi 
ences and ideas, recite our appreciations, and 
grievances, problems and solutions, ironing out 
apparently vital creases and seams, and find out 
after all our troubles are not peculiar to any one 
individual. Humanity is constantly striving to 


better living conditions and seek association 
and amusements, especially so in this, the pres- 
ent reconstruction period after the terribly de 
structive World War, 


and human liberty. 
Feeling this 


to maintain democracy 
inherent call for comradeship 


and association some ago, I or 


Public 


Association, in 


three years 
ganized among my janitorial forces a 


School Mutual Aid 


the city of St. Louis, having a social feature, an 


Janitors’ 


insurance feature and a welfare feature. 
I am pleased to relate that this association 
seemed to fit properly in an open crevice, and 


made much smoother the lot of not only the 


janitor, but also the administrative officer and 
his superintendent. under 


stand perfectly their superior officer, but they 


Janitors not only 


better understand each other, and a more acute 


sense of their responsib lity to duty and se! ce 

to that great democratic institution, the s Ols. 
As I see it, the causes of the great 

unrest in our nation, our states, our Cities and 


our educational systems, after the er 


heaval of international war, is not entirely, 


economic problem—but largely a moral problem, 
Selfishness is inherent in us and we are too 
often prone to be self-centered in our interests 

Make an analytical inventory of your organi 
zation, and if you want to acquire a real and 
not a fanatic “Utopian” service, be sure that 
your staff is “fit”, and still more important that 


you yourself are not “the man who does not fit” 


THE MOSES BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


The problem of doubling the classroom ca- 


pacity of an antiquated schoolhouse, whiecn has 


but a few more years to stand, has been solved 
interesting way in the Moses Bigelow 


Newark, Mi ds The addit:on 


trated on this page includes an auditorium, a 


in an 
School at illus- 
gymnasium and a classroom wing containing fif- 
teen classrooms. 
related to the 
be repeated when the original building is torn 


The entire new structure is so 
old that the classroom wing can 


down. 


The exterior is a carefully studied adapta- 


tion of the Italian Renaissance and has been 
worked out in a manner very s¢ ldom to be seen 
in American schools. The materials used are 
trim 


around doors, ete., and a wide ornamental band 


stucco on the plain brick walls, limestone 


of glazed polychrome terra cotta under the up- 
per windows. The arcade, the large plain wall 
surfaces, the doorways, and the large overhang 
ing eaves which are supported on gaily painted, 
all do their part with 


the materials, a pleasing expression to the defi 


ornamental rafter ends 
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nite architectural style adopted for the building. and that takes $3,500. You can’t build houses with bonds, why can’t we bond a house for 
The auditorium which occupies the center of without money, Maria.” And Silas returned to Henry?” 
the first floor has been centrally located for the Glim. “Why, I dunno, Maria, I dunno, I never 
equally convenient access from the two wings of 
the building and from the street. It serves local 
community purposes as well as strictly school 
purposes. 
The gymnasium is located directly above the , 
“ie ieee ax : : course, I don’t know anything about bonds, but 
auditorium and is identified by the small win- 


“But the school trustees didn’t have any heard of it. ” 

“And then there was the city hall last year, 
continued his wife, “and what kind of bonds 
did they vote for the roads this spring?” 


money for the new schoolhouse, Silas,” said 
Maria after an interval of silence. “All they 


‘ ras the ls just the same as we have. Of mn . . 
had was the land just the same as we have i “They were forty year bonds, five years de 


" ferred, at six per cent.” 

dows placed high in the wall. The floor of this if the school trustees can build a schoolhouse (Continued on Page 48 
room has been carefully insulated. After more 
than a year’s use no difficulty or annoyance has 


} been experienced from noise or vibration. Ex- 
ercises demanding quiet may go on in the audi- 
torium while gymnasium classes, or athletic 
play, are in full swing directly above. 

. The building was designed by the late E. F. 

| Guilbert of the firm of Guilbert & Betelle. 





| SILAS AND MARIA CONSIDER BONDS. 
Silas and Maria sat on either side of the large 
| reading lamp before the fire, Silas with the Eve- 
| ning Glim and Maria with her crocheting. 
“Well, Silas, did the schoolhouse bonds 
carry ¢” 
“Yes, by 42 votes. It beats all how 
hard it is to get folks to vote on bond issues. 
Look here, Maria, the Glim has printed our last 
letter from the boy in France!” 








“Tt looks fine in print, don’t it, Silas?’ said 
Maria, wiping the mist from her spectacles. 
“Mary dropped in to see me today, and I think 
she and Henry will be getting married pretty 
soon after he comes home. I wish we could 
build them a house down on the corner of the 
farm you always said was Henry’s,” Maria fin- 
ished wistfully. 


“Yes, it would kinder keep the boy near us, 














wouldn’t it? I’ve been thinking since prices ~- 
was so good now we could spare $3,000 or $4,000 is | ay 
and do that. but if we want to cultivate all this 





land next year I got to buy that new tractor, ASSEMBLY HALL, MOSES BIGELOW SCHOOL 
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SWIMMING POOL SANITATION 


Arthur M. Buswell, M. A., Ph. D., New York City 


The importance of some systematic procedure 
for the control of the bacterial content of swim- 
ming pools will certainly not be questioned by 
any enlightened person. The numerous cases of 
eye, ear and nose infections from improperly 
controlled swimming pools are too well known 
to require citation here. That among what 
should be our most progressive communities, the 
college communities, from 25 to 50 per cent of 
the swimming pools are without proper sanitary 
control is a fact hard to believe, yet such ap- 
pears to be the case from the data accumulated 
by means of a questionnaire by Howe and re 
cently published. The following extract from 
Howe’s paper may well .be quoted in this con- 
nection: “Three-quarters of the pools are disin- 
fected and in more than half, the water is fil- 
tered. In almost exactly half, both chemical 
treatment and filtration are used. 

“Sixty-seven per cent of the pools are reported 
to be examined in regard to the sanitary condi 
tion of the water. Of these reports, 20 per cent 
fail to say how often, 16 per cent say “rregular 
ly,’ while the other replies vary from ‘daily’ to 
‘once’ and ‘every two or three years.’ 

“Tt is scarcely possible to classify the replies 
to the question ‘standards set.’ A third of those 
making a sanitary examination are silent on 
such standards. The rest cover a wide range of 
requirements, one going so far as to stipulate 
‘no pathogenic germs.’ 

“Three-quarters of the replies state that the 
bottom of the pool can be clearly seen in all 
lights. In no case when women are using the 
pool is an unlimited number allowed in the wa- 
ter at one time. Safety demands regulation of 
numbers for both men and women, the presence 
of a trustworthy guard, and good visibility of 
the bottom of the pool.” 

The available methods for the control of the 
bacterial content of swimming pools may be di- 
vided into two classes: (a) Intermittent disin 
fection; (b) Continuous dilution with fresh or 
treated water. 

About all that can be said in favor of the 
first or intermittent method is that it is a little 
better than nothing. Experience has shown that 
it is difficult to bring the attendant who adds 
the disinfectant to realize the importance of 
thoroly mixing the chemical thruout the pool. 
In order to obtain any degree of bacterial effi- 
ciency by this method it is usually found neces- 
sary to add so large an amount of disinfectant 
that it imparts an odor to the water and fre- 
quently irritates the nose and eyes of bathers. 
The variable condition of the pool, that is, com- 
pletely sterile just after disinfection and highly 
infected just before disinfection, is far from sat- 
isfactory from a sanitary standpoint. 

The continuous dilution method is carried out 
by pumping the water from the pool thru the 
purification apparatus and allowing it to flow 
back into the pool again. The rate of flow is 
gauged so that the dilution is always sufficient 
to keep the bacterial content below a certain set 
standard. For instance, by circulating at such 
a rate that the entire volume of the pool was 
purified every two days, the author was able to 
keep a large college pool continuously in con- 
dition to pass the standards set by the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture for the sanitary condi- 
tion of bottled waters, altho it must be stated 
that the control of the dilution was very care- 
fully followed and the bathing load was light, 
or, the number of bathers actually using the 
pool was limited. The standard is quoted here :3 


“The Health of the College”, Howe, Journal Amer- 
fjean Public Health Association, Vol. 9, 749. 

"Memo. No. 2862, Information Office, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


“1. The total number of bacteria developing 
on standard agar plates, incubated 24 hours at 
37 C., shall not exceed 100 per cubie centimeter ; 
provided, that the estimate shall be made from 
not less than two plates, showing such numbers 
and distribution of colonies as to ind‘cate that 
the estimate is reliable and accurite 

“2. Not more than one out of five LO ce. por 
tions of any sample examined shall show (by the 
method of the Public Health Service) the pres 
ence of organisms of the bacillus coli group.” 

It may be argued by some that dilut on is not 
a satisfactory means of bacterial coutrol, that a 
continually sterile pool body is the 
factory condition. 


only satis 
Sterilization of the swim 
ming pool body, however, is impractical if not 
impossible since to maintain a swimming pool 
continuously in a sterile condition would neces 
sitate so high a concentration of the disinfectant 
that the bathers could not and would not use the 
pool. The dilution method has long been con 
sidered satisfactory by sanitarians. For exam 
ple, the bacteriological standards for bottled wa- 
ters referred to above imply that when coli are 
present in a dilution of not over two per hun- 
dred cubic centimeters, pathogenic organisms are 
not present in sufficient quantities to cause dis 
ease. Phelps? allows for disposal of sewage by di 
lution in international boundary waters up to 
four cubie feet per capita before recommending 
preliminary treatment of the sewage. 

It is generally admitted that either frequent 
refilling (every 24 to 48 hours) or recirculation 
with filtration are necessary to maintain a safe 
degree of visibility in swimming pools aside 


Pollution of Boundary Waters, E. B. Phelps Re 
port to International Joint Commission, 1916 


from sanitary considerations. When the cost 
of refilling with its attendant heating is bal- 
anced against the cost of recirculation plus the 
interest on the money invested in the plant, the 
difference with the exception of a few isolated 
cases, will always be found to favor recirecula- 
tion method. 

The long experience with filtration of water 
supplies in this country has shown that filtra- 
tion alone is not a sufficient means of purifiea 
tion, that some means of disinfectant must also 
be employed. Filtration alone has also been 
found insufficient to coutrol the bacterial con- 
Kor the 
disinfection of the filtered water before return- 


tent of swimming pools by Buswell.! 


ing it to the pool various chemical disinfectants 
such as hypochlorite, chlorine, ete., may be em- 
ployed with a degree of satisfaction if their ad- 
ministration is carried out under strict techni- 
cal supervision. There are two grave difficul- 
ties which arise when using chemical disinfee- 
tants, namely, (1) That too much of the disin- 
fectant may be added, causing odor and irrita- 
tion. (2) That too small an amount may be 
added, leaving an unsatisfactory sanitary condi- 
tion. These two difficulties are a natural con- 
sequence of the fact that the administration of 
chemical disinfectants must be done under 
skilled and reliable supervision. 

method of steriliza- 
tion has long since passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage so that evidence of its bacteriacidal 
efficiency need not be given here. The sim- 
plicity and uniformity of operation make 
skilled supervision unnecessary. No chemical 
is added to the water so that a sterilizing “dose” 
can always be used without causing odors in the 
water or irritation to the eyes and nose of 
bathers 


The “ultra violet ray” 


*‘Buswell American 
June, 1913 
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THE MONTANA COUNTY UNIT LAW 


Supt. Fred J. Ward, Brockway, Mont. 


Montana is about to try out a new County 
Unit Law. 

The following quotations from the law are 
self explanatory: “In any county of Montana, 
which shall elect to accept the provisions of this 
act, all school districts of the third 
class and minor portions of any school district 
of the first and second class which are not con- 
tiguous to the main body of such dis- 
tricts * * * shall * * * together con- 
stitute a single district to be known as the ‘Ru- 
ral School District? of the county * * * 
Such rural school district shall be a unit for the 
purposes of taxation * * * the board of 
county commissioners shall divide * * * the 
rural school district * * * into five parts 
* * * each having as near as may be one- 
fifth of the total area of the rural school dis- 
me rr - 

In another place the law provides for a board 
of trustees to administer the affairs of the rural 
schoo] district: “* * * the county board of 
commissioners shall * * * appoint one 
elector from among the residents of each of the 
subdivisions of the rural school district to con- 
stitute a board of trustees for the rural school 
district of the county. * * * Except as 
hereinbefore provided * * * trustees shall 
be elected at the annual school election and shall 
serve three years * * *” 

“Any county of the state may adopt the 
county unit system * * * on conditions 
hereinafter prescribed, as follows: 

“Whenever, between the first day of January 
and the first day of May in any year, three hun- 
dred electors residing in third class school dis- 
tricts of any county shall petition the board of 


county commissioners requesting that the 
county unit system for rural schools be estab- 
lished in such county, the county commissioners 
shall call an election * * * 

“Tf a majority of the votes cast at such elec- 
tion is against organization of the rural school 
district, another election , cannot be 
held until after expiration of two years. 

“+ * * if a majority of the votes cast at 
the election is in favor of the county unit, the 
board of county commissioners shall make and 


enter an order creating such rural school dis- 
trict * * *” 


The following explains the sweeping reform in 
the manner of levying taxes: “The board of 
trustees of each sub-district (Note—The sub- 
districts referred to are the districts as they 
exist before the adoption of the county unit 
law.) of the rural school district shall * * * 


(annually) * * * 7 = © 


prepare a bud- 
get - * 


of expenditures for operation and 


maintenance * 


“The board of trustees of the rural school dis- 
trict * * * shall (annually) prepare a com- 
plete budget for the rural school district which 
shall provide for the furnishing of reasonable 
educational facilities to every child in the rural 
school district, including the payment of board 
or rent, or both, and transportation of children 
from isolated sections, * * * 

“The board of trustees of the rural school dis- 
trict shall * * * certify * * * (the) 
amount of money to be raised by taxation for 
the rural school district * * * and the 
hoard of county commissioners shall * * * 


Concluded on Page 113) 
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The Evening School and Americanization 


Amid all the welter ot new world antagon 
isms—the clamor and contention and argument 
the speculation and outery about and against 
old world evils, there is a strange quiet and 
musing on the part of a certain constituency 
that refuses to be thustered into feverish head 


ness. 

Amidst the tumult and the shouting that 
agitates entranced groups and sends the tem 
perature of politics and press mounting to blood 
heat, there is a vast body that calmly holds 
steadfast to its duty and pursues the construc 
tive tenor of its way. And this is so because 
these are unwilling to be rushed by passion or 
prejudice into the froth of dissension. 

Mindful of the greater task, this group 0: 
public servants clings to the course by which 
it expects to steer the oncoming generation 
safely into broader currents of true democracy. 
The teacher is far more concerned with the 
deeper problem of moulding potential eitizens 
than with the surface agitation that presently 
muddies the stream and obscures the clearer vi 
sion beneath all this slapping foam. 

Not that the teachers are blissfully unaware 
of the trend otf things or of the menace- -1! 
such there be. On the contrary, their actual 
sensing of these conditions is one of the very 
themes of this story of Americanism. 

A long time ago—so long it seems now—be 
fore the armistice was signed, a teacher rose in 
the midst of one of our great educational cen 
ventions and startlingly voiced a proposition. 
Voiced it, and uttered a warning cry that took 
us entirely by surprise. It was in the da; 
before pulpit and press, orator and oracle, had 
begun to sound the alarm and preach the terro: 
And so it came to 
us with something akin to a shock when this 


of radicalism—or reaction. 


educator, striding to his place on the platform 
whence the chairman had but recently dealt 
with ordinary educational problems, launched at 
the audience an impassioned query. So fervent 
was this, it well-nigh upset the thoughtful con 
centration which usually characterizes a gather 
ing of that sort. 

“What’—he demanded, almost shouted, “what 
are we going to do—what action are we going 
to take to prevent the red flag of anarchy from 
waving over this fair land of ours?” 

And this was nearly two years ago. 

I mention the fact now with something that 
is not exactly pride but rather deep satistac 
tion. Long before the professional and ama 
teur alarmists bedecked their brows with the 
laurels of leadership and appointed themselves 
our moral, political and national prophets or 
censors, a teacher of boys and girls, a man fresh 
from the classroom, immersed in that great jop 
of education, “immured” within those socalled 
walls of the school, had pondered the problem 
and given voice to his feelings. 

I remember the placid stir it caused. Another 
task merely. It did not surprise. Now we were 
asked to assume another burden. A little thing 
like a new burden does not surprise teacher: 
any longer. ‘They are used to that. Kverything 
that comes along is adopted, tried out and re 
jected eventually. That depends, tho. We 
act as a sort of “inoculation squad” for the 
good of the public, or its children. Sometimes 
the injection is beneficial, worth while, for a 
time. Then the new whatever it is—plan, proj 
ect, subject or theory remains td be worked 
into the daily procedure of the conscientious 
teacher, and the “researchers” go blithely on 
to discover fresh educational vaccine and thera 
peutics. 


But the teacher standing on that platform 


Joseph Weintrob, Atlantic City, N. J. 


had no remedy, ho plan, Lo propound. His was 
the task, selt assumed, to open the way for 
self-examination . . . . And because this 


art.cle has to deal with phases of that burning 
question so interwoven with Americanization in 
the school—more particularly in the evening 
school—I am glad to pay some tribute to that 
man who first sounded the issue in open meet 
ing. 

ihe matter, it seemed, had agitated his mind 
lor some time, He was genuinely apprehensive 
of the rapid spread of radicalism in this coun 
try. It was the high duty and privilege, he in 
timated, for us to set about devising plans for 
checking the onrush of this terrible danger that 
threatened to swamp this country with ruthless 
and devastating lawlessness. 

There was honest zeal in his desire to know 
how educators like those present were to meet 
the problem. How they were to nullify the 
dangerous doctrines of foreigners in America. 
How, figuratively speaking, to haul down th 
faming banner of anarchism and present a 
strong enough bulwark to the encroaching wave. 
W ould, he asked, education in general and the 
teachers in particular be ready to push back 
the deluge ¢ What action were they to take, 
for instance, with the fore.guers responsible tor 
the impending peril ¢ 

1 remember that the respectful silence of thi 
audience was impressive. Then, unexpectedly, 
it was agreeably shattered by a slight commo 
tion in the far end of the large auditorium. 
Someones a sp ‘tacled, smiling, restive younhpy 
man of thirty or more—had risen to make reply! 

Here I must request the readers’ indulgence 
while | mention a bit of personal reminiscence. 

I recognized in the new speaker an old ac 
quaintance. Foreign-born, the son of Russian 
emigrants, he had worked his way thru college 
and earned his Ph. D. degree in the university 
we had both attended in New York some years 
ago. Hs work since then had been entirely 
among the foreign-born population in various 
cities. It consisted chiefly of social surveys for 
a private charitable and welfare committee con 
trolling large funds. At the same time mine 
had been largely among similar classes in and 
out of public evening schools and other institu 
tions. I felt a touch of kindly sympathy for 
him standing suddenly alone and aloof in that 
great assemblage. 

In a low, husky voice, his eyelids blinking 
rapidly behind glasses, he plunged into the im 
promptu speech now expectantly awaited by the 
assembly. 

“I’m one of the foreigners,” he announced. 
“lve been a radical, a so-called ‘intellectual’. 
I am more fortunate than millions of my kind 
because [I’ve succeeded in getting an education 
in one of your American colleges and freeing 
myself from the miserable conditions under 
which the rest are still plodding. 

“T’ll tell you why you have a problem of the 
foreigners; why you have this agitation and 
revolt to contend with; America has been a 
disappointment to them! Yes, sir! a disappoint 
ment. They expected wonderful things to hap 
pen when they landed in this great country. 
In far-off Europe they dreamed yearningly ol 
this land of promise. They would be as tho 
Tree, unoppressed, ready to reap 
the great things that opportunity offered in this 
miraculous country. Wonderful were the stories 
they heard about America. 


reborn here; 


Even now I some 
times am thrilled by the memory of those tales 
we repeated with wistful, almost fearful, long 
ing in that far-off Russian village. 

“And so it is with millions of others. They 


15 


are tull of wonderful expectations and tremu 
lous hopes in anticipation of the things that 
await them here. ‘They arrive in America. They 
are in the glorious tand at last. And, my 
tr.ends, the miracle doesn’t happen! ‘They are 
hurried by relatives or friends into the most 
sordid, ignoble surroundings. ‘They are thrust 
into the most despicable economic conditions, 

“Go down into the ghettos or other foreign 
quarters of our large cities and see what | 
mean. Stay there a month, a year; live the 
sume lives they live, sweat in the sweatshops, 
struggle pitifully tor the barest necessities as 
they do, twelve, fifteen hours a day, year after 
year; dwell in the same nauseating, crowded 
tenements and see no hope of escaping from 
these conditions, and realize why they are dis 
contented. Then see why America has disap 
pointed them. 

“My triends,” he continued, his voice a trifle 
huskier, “that is the history of millions of the 
fourteen million people born abroad and now 
living here. Some of them were fairly pros 
perous—as that goes—in Kurope. Some had 
their own homes, lived in communities where 
they achieved some standing, precarious as that 
may have been; others were students of fair 
ability and a little distinction, especially in 
small villages. ‘The majority, of course, are 
the relugees ot oppression, persecution and 
mean economic conditions. But now comes your 
trouble and their confusion. Whatever some 
of these fourteen million have given up in for 
eign lands, they expected unparalleled oppor 
tunities and immediate achievement here. | 
know that is not your fault. L know that 
America is not to blame because these immi 
grants had built up impossible, extravagant 
dreams. But 1 ask you to compare the degrad 
ing conditions I have just tried to picture for 
you, with the hopes and aspirations that ani 
mated them when they 


landed in golden 
America. 


“The miracle has not happened—and a great 
many of them are disappointed, d.scontented, 
soured,—resentful, if you will. All wrong, per 
haps, but there is your problem; it might be 
well for your organization here to consider this. 
| couldn’t go into further details now.” 

He sat down, looking straight before him, his 
face flushed. The great body of educational 
leaders and others stirred speculatively. Those 
in his vicinity glanced in his direction curigus 
ly; others smiled encouragingly at him, and 
quite a few nodded their heads, apparently in 
approval. Altogether, this unlooked for re 
sponse to the appeal from the platform aroused 
a peculiar sort of restlessness. It was as if 
those present sought to adjust their thinking 
machinery in order to assimilate this new aspect 

or if not new, at least disconcerting phase of 
the situation. What had that to do with the 
red flag of anarchy from an educational stand 
point? <A flutter of discussion spread quickly 
here and there. The teacher on the platform 
had resumed his seat, uneasily, I thought— 
tho perhaps it was only deep concern. The 
He mack 
no comment other than that this was a serious 
inatter and merited the thoughtful considera 
tion of all teachers at a more opportune time. 


chairman rapped, requesting silence. 


[ agreed with him This was no 
place—yet—to take up rampant, rampaging 


radicalism as manifested in sordid-minded, re- 


mentally. 


sentful foreigners and harness it up to the 
placid, slow-moving, peaceful-minded educa- 
tional vehicle. It might upset the equilibrium 
of thoughtful educators. There was no remedy 


at hand. It needed pondering, it seemed. 
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The experiences of the war had not yet been 
summarized. We were approaching the fina! 
throes, and the expectancy of the end was fill- 
ing our minds. Men had not yet taken stock— 
neither men nor nations, which is the same 
thing. A little later, and we would begin to 
realize the lessons to be garnered. Leaders like 
Strayer and others who had been close to the 
educational side of the terrible conflict had not 
spoken. Theirs was the task to examine search- 
ingly the cold statistics of military reports and 
interpret them aright into warm, human facts 
of nationalism and democracy. They were still 
to go abroad thruout the land to preach to edu- 
cational brethren the high meaning of real 
Americanism and the deep problems of educa- 
tive citizenship underlying Americanization. 

We had not yet been emotionally 
stirred by the keen message of “equal opportu 
nity” in education nor by other revelations of 
our educational] efticiency. 

Thus, from the beginning, when that lone 
teacher sent out his clarion call, thru the long 
period up to the present, the school has been 
sharply prodded into concern for nationalizing 
the mind—especially the minds of the foreign- 
born. And thru all this interval, in fact, even 
long before the war, the schools have year after 
year gone thru some mechanical form of en- 
deavor to catch or attract the alien, the unlet- 
tered, the illiterate—the un-American—and hold 
him long enough to place the stamp of night 
school instruction upon him. Whether this was 
Americanization is not the question. More 
often it never was the question. Only within 
the last year or two has this suddenly become 
the white hot beacon light of the professional 
enthusiast and the unpaid climbers. For the 
rest, those who have steadily pitted their brain, 
energies and affections against the dishearten- 
ing slow yield of this harvest, the job has never 
become suddenly hot or lingeringly cold. 

Only when the government thru its various 
bureaus caught up the cry or initiated it in 
some quarters did Americanization become the 
rallying point for discussion on the part of civic 
bodies and other organizations. Then echoes be- 
gan multiplying with amazing rapidity and hec- 
tic reverberation from a thousand expected and 
unexpected places. And to this day many ot 
them remain in that same ineffective, unsub- 
stantial form. For just what most people mean 
by Americanization is impossible to analyze. 
The vagueness of it is paralyzing. And as to 
the methods to be pursued in order to Ameri- 
canize somebody, some of the methods of pro- 
cedure are too ludicrously drab to be detailed 
here. The notions that grip some people in re- 
sponse to an imagined call or in behalf of a 
mistaken sense of duty are often pathetic. Such 
a person recently came to the writer with the 
information that she was acquainted with a 
foreign-born woman whom she wished to 
“Americanize”. Would I loan her a book or 
something with which to do this? 

There was another zealot who came to one of 
our meetings with the avowed intention of do- 
ing something for Americanization. According 
to her own statement she had seen many years 
of service as a “social worker”. Likewise, in 
the far past—I say it in all respect—she had 
been a school teacher. Now, in her prime, she 
came to offer her help—and advice—in the 
“splendid” work we were doing. (The adjective 
is hers). She represented a very active women’s 
council; in fact, she had been appointed chair- 
man of their Americanization committee and 
her visit was part of its program. After the 
assembly exercises I gave her carte blanche—a 
public place, this, no introductions were neces- 
sary. And yet I felt some misgivings. Under 
such conditions I always do. The amount of 
damage an honestly patronizing person can do 
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is often appalling. Most foreigners are shy 
when accosted by apparently “superior” people. 
There is a psychic reason tor this which 1 hope 
later to make clear. One has to be of them 
or with them in many ways before this dittidence 
or restraint can be overcome and a mutual 
understanding established in its place. 

The chairlady mingled with the foreign-born 
women and oozed alfability. They “looked pleas- 
ant” to reward her efforts. A little later I over- 
heard her remarks to a youngish gray-haired 
woman whose face bore the shrewd, keen look 
of one who thinks and plaus without self-love. 
The desire to Americanize in some way, any 
way, found expression. ‘The council’s repre- 
sentative could contain herseli no longer. “Oh!” 
she said, “can’t I help you with your children. 
l’ll be so glad to come to your home, or you can 
come to me.” 

A laugh, spontaneous, broke from the young- 
old woman. “Mine children!” she exclaimed, 
and turned to me with an appeal half comic, 
half sad. And so I explained that her 
children were a bit beyond any help a well-in- 
tentioned Americanizer might otfer. One of them 
practiced medicine in a nearby city, two others 
were studying law and chemistry in a lamous 
university, and the oldest . The old- 
est had completed his training in Americaniza- 
tion with his last gasp on the tields of France. 

A hazy misconception about the brain proc- 
esses of foreigners confuses many an interest 
in these people. ‘This is especially true in con- 
nection with vague notions of assimilation and 
Americanism. ‘To begin with, the evening 
schools were always primarily concerned with 
teaching them the language and history of this 
country. This, some thought, might lead to citi- 
zenship. but only indirectly. By what process 
these alien minds were being turned into pa- 
triotic and civic directions no one knew. Those 
chiefly responsible for the education ot such 
people took little or no interest in statistics. 
If a community provided evening schools and 
attracted one or two hundred out of a popula- 
tion of three or more thousand foreigners, no 
one marked the discrepancy. Note now, how this 
thing worked out. From a total of 7,000,000 
male foreigners in this country only 3,000,000 
sought naturalization. 
touched ! 


Four million—not to mention wives and other 
dependents un-Americanized, unassimilated, 
alien. A vast aggregate of grown-ups, adults, 
unwilling to partake of the feast democracy is 
supposed to spread for them, thrusting aside the 
hand that would feed them—biting it, perhaps. 

Is this due to disillusion, disappointment in 
what America finally yields them? That seemed 
to be the conclusions of the young Russian, 
Ph. D., when he answered the educator’s pas- 
sionate query. 


four million men un 


The writer has from earliest years been inti- 
mately associated with the foreign-born in this 
country. Thru all the varying phases of 
their development, in economic and educational 
contact with their growth, the writer has 
touched their lives whether in stress and pov- 
erty, or in aspiration and success. And this be- 
ing so, I could appreciate the force of the doc- 
tor’s remarks. Could appreciate, too, the pathos 
of his appealing theory that explained the for- 
eigners’ bitterness when the great miracle 
proved to be only a specter of economic sordid- 
ness. 

But I could agree with him only up to a cer- 
tain point. He spoke the truth for a particular 
type of men. I speak for the whole collective 
group of them. He saw in the broken lives of 
the older ones only the crumbling hopes of their 
own immediate ideals. He gathered up tho 
residue of shattered dreams falling away from 


men who had reached the climax of their years, 
and exhibited them as the poor remnants of 
cherished—but vague—hopes. He himself was 
a living refutation of his tragic picture! 

He forgot that the high hopes of his elders 
were reflected in his own being—as they are in 
a million others. Forgot that he, like others, 
was advancing on the dream ladder of his for- 
bears—a dream no longer, a thing of substance 
and service at last. 

What has all this to do with Americanization, 
with evening schools, with values for education 4 
For one thing, the answer is not to be found in 
the sad jeremiad of the young Russian. That 
is only an incident of experience in the lives 
of some dreamers. Disappointment and disillu- 
sion may come to the best or worst of us, tor- 
eign-born or native, rich or poor, wise or igno- 
rant. Here is no prima facie cause for resent- 
ment, for non-Americanization. The majority 
are not affected that way. And here we are 
dealing with the greater number, the masses. 

Thus, for a moment, we considered one side, 
the point of view of the unreconciled. 
be well to do that. 
consider this again 
meanwhile, 


It may 
We shall have occasion to 
from another angle. But 
what about the other side—the 
American, the governing element, in fact, our 
side—the educators’? What share in the burden 
of Americanization has this side assumed? What 
has been the attitude of mind of those sup- 
posedly responsible for the Americanization of 
foreigners in evening schools? Well, chiefly it 
has been one of benevolent absenteeism. That’s 
rather a peculiar statement. It means, in the 
first place, a charitable interest in the affairs of 
outlandish strangers. And, in the first place 
again, that’s a wrong start. It doesn’t pay to 
consider them a strange sort of conglomerate 
people who ought to have something done for 
them—or to them. Americans ought to quit 
fooling themselves. What is to be done or may 
be done is not primarily for the sake of the 
foreigner. The national idea goes deeper than 
that. 


(Concluded in April issue) 


THE OHIO SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The present term of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Ohio expired on February 
15th. After that date, a new term of four years 
will begin for a reappointed or newly appointed 
superintendent. 

In seeking persons eligible to lead and direct 
the state educational interests which now involve 
an expenditure of about $68,000,000, the problem 
of an adequate salary takes an important place. 
In this connection, Mr. Wm. H. Allen, director 
of the Institute of Public Service, New York City, 
points out that the present salary of $4,000 has 
become inadequate, due to the shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. For the present 
salary the governor can expect to find only the 
type of person who formerly could be interested 
in positions paying about $2,000. 

Altho the state superintendent is the nominal 
head of the Ohio school system, his salary is less 
than, or the same as that of thirteen different 
county superintendents, $8,000 less than Cleve- 
land’s pre-war salary and $6,000 less than Cincin- 
nati’s pre-war salary. The need for fixing the 
salary at a higher level is not dependent alone 
upon recent increases in living costs but upon 
the necessity and expediency of the move to give 
greater recognition to the work and a higher re- 
gard for the office itself. Unless the salary is 
changed, the state cannot expect to secure an 
executive who is both willing to accept the post 
and who is equal to its responsibilities. 


To remedy the situation, it has been recom- 
mended that the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Administrative Reorganization consider recom- 
mending to the general assembly that on and 
after July 1, 1920, the salary of the superinten- 
dent of public instruction be fixed at not to ex- 
ceed $10,000. The proposed salary is not deemed 
too high in view of the importance of the office 
and the responsibility of the chief school official 
in leading the state, county, city and district 
work and the expenditure of $300,000,000 during 
the next four years. 
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A Federal Department of Education 


1 am in favor ot a Federal Department of 
Education for the better administration of all 
educational work which properly belongs to the 
Federal Government, as such, including the 
work now conducted by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, but 1 am opposed to the administration 
of such a department by a secretary of educa- 
tion to be appointed by the President as a 
member of his cabinet. 

— he principles which have dominated the or- 
ganization and traditions of the President’s 
Cabinet are so well-known that it is hardly 
necessary to mention them or to call them in 
question. The President’s Cabinet is his of- 
ficial family, the members of which are selected 
with political purposes uppermost in his mind. 
Members of this cabinet retain office only so 
long as they serve the political purposes of the 
president, and the exceptions to this are rare 
and inconsequential. «Ihis practice is so thoroly 
established that no one disputes either its ex- 
istence or its propriety. It is right and proper 
for the President to have as his official family 
the men whom he personally selects, and their 
terms of office should be at his pleasure. Why 
anyone should suppose it would or should be 
otherwise with a secretary of education ap- 
pointed by the President as a member of his 
Cabinet is an unwarranted supposition, and if 
he is to be deprived of all power, as the advo 
cates of the Smith-Towner Bill now insist is 
the case in its amended form, of what political 
use can he be? Ours is a government by par- 
ties, and the instances in which cabinet of 
ficers use their offices for party ends are so 
numerous that we dare not subject our educa 
tional interests to this hazard of party polities. 

For the administration of a Federal Depart 
ment of Education I favor an independent ad 
ministrative Federal Board of Education, acting 
thru executive officers whom they select. I have 
elsewhere shown how such a board can be con- 
stituted according to principles which are now 
well-known and recognized in the best examples 
of efficient educational administration. However 
unsatisfactory such independent administrative 
boards may be for the administration of other 
matters, education calls for just such a board. 
It is a form of administration which is con 
sistent with the nature of educational work 
and the relations of such work to government. 
To this, experience in our best city and stat 
systems of education, and in the administra- 
tion of colleges and universities bear eloquent 
testimony. And just because education should 
make government instead of government mak 
ing education, the relation of education to gov- 
ernment should everywhere be one of relative 
independence. ‘The very nature of education, 
particularly in democracies, makes it a privi- 
leged institution with a large degree of auto 
nomy in administration. For this reason we 
should once for all recognize the important 
principle that the administration of education 
should be as completely separated as possible 
from the administration of other affairs. It 
is especially important that we should do this 
in a country where we have government by 
parties, and it is no more proper for the Presi- 
dent to appoint the chief executive officer for 
education in the Federal Government, than for 
governors and mayors to appoint such officers 
for the smaller units of government. No city 
would tolerate the practice, and all states where 
it persists are trying to free themselves from it. 

I am opposed to any form of federal control, 


_ (Abstract of an address before the Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., at Cleveland, Ohio, February 26,1920.) 


Dean W. P. Burris, University of Cincinnati 


direct or indirect, over any kind of educational 
work undertaken by the states, hence I am in 
favor of an amendment to the Smith-Hughes 
law under which the Federal Government now 
practically dominates the conditions under 
which agriculture and home economics shall 
be taught in high schools everywhere. 

I am opposed to federal control over any form 
of education undertaken by the states, not only 
on account of its unconstitutionality but also 
on account of its undesirability. Such control, 
whether direct or indirect, calls for the exercise 
of power by the Federal Government which has 
not been committed to that Government by 
the people of the United States in their Con- 
stitution, but has been reserved to the several 
states. It is equally clear that no such power 
ought to be committed to the Federal Govern- 
ment, because it would be absolutely incon- 
sistent with one of the two primary purposes of 
our system of Government, that is to say, preser- 
vation of the right of local self-government in 
the States, at the same time with the main 


, tenance of National power. 


The unconstitutionality of Federal control 
over education in the states has everywhere 
been conceded, even by the advocates of the 
Smith-Towner bill. They declare in the most 
emphatic way that this bill has no such con 
trol. They appeal for its passage on this ground. 
They flood us with propaganda in its behalf. 
They harvest unnumbered resolutions of en 
dorsement by means of camp meeting oratory. 
And yet I am not convinced. 

Federal control, large federal control, is there 
in spite of all efforts to disguise it. No na 
tional program for education of such magni 
tude as that contemplated in this bill can be 
carried out without a large measure of federal 
control, both direct and indirect, and, as I have 
pointed out, if it is to be administered by a 
cabinet officer, this control is inevitably exposed 
to partisan influences. Now, for example, can 
the Federal Government equalize educational 
opportunity within the various states without 
control? And is it reasonable, indeed, to expect 
the Federal Government to make large appro 
priations without exercising control over the ex- 
penditures in some form, when such appropria- 
tions are conditioned upon the willingness of 
the states to match the money, “fifty-fifty”, as 
provided in this bill? For in order to say that 
federal funds have been properly used it is 
necessary to ascertain whether or not each state 
has matched the federal appropriation and has 
used the money according to the intention of 
the federal law. This in itself gives to the Fed- 
eral Government indirect authority over state 
appropriations, and it means that state money 
must be expended under the conditions of the 
Federal act. In other words, by relying upo. 
the patronage of the Federal Government whose 
money is, after all, collected from the people, 
the states actually submit to the control of the 
Federal Government in spending their own 
money. That is exactly what we now have un- 
der the Smith-Hughes law governing vocational 
education. 

It must be remembered also, that the passage 
of the Smith-Towner bill is but the beginning 
of a national program in education by those 
now in control of the organization which is 
chief sponsor for this bill. The second part of 
this program, as indicated in a set of resolu- 
tions passed at the Milwaukee meeting of the 
N. E. A. last summer, calls for “An act provid- 
ing for a year of compulsory civic, physical 
and vocational training under the proposed De- 
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partment of Education.” And yet we are re- 
assured, in the same number of the official 
bulletin of this organization where this pro- 
gram is announced, that it is unconstitutional 
for the Federal Government to have control 
over education. 

Let us not deceive ourselves into thinking 
that federal encouragement of anything does or 
should or really can exist without federal con- 
trol in some form whenever appropriations are 
made upon definitely specified conditions. Let 
us frankly acknowledge that this is inevitably 
the case and address ourselves to the task of 
considering what is the best form in which 
this control shall be exercised. Cabinet of- 
ficers do have control and Senator Kenyon, 
himself a member of the educational committee 
of the present congress, has recently declared 
that because of the great powers which cabinet 
officers have developed in the government, he 
would endeavor to have a plank inserted in the 
platform of the Republican party requiring the 
presidential nominee to make public his pro- 
posed cabinet appointments thirty days before 
the election. 

It is true that the Federal Constitution can 
be amended. The several states can surrender 
their constitutional birthright for a mess of 
federal pottage if the people of the states so 
will. That is the American way. We can then 
have Federal control over education to what- 
ever extent such constitutional amendment may 
designate. We can then have an independent 
administrative Federal Board of Education 
vested with this control, for this is the Amer- 


ican plan for the administration of educational 
affairs. And since Americanization is one of 
the purposes of the Smith-Towner bill, let us 
Americanize the bill itself by the American pro- 
cedure which I have indicated. 

LAWS. 

Following months of opposition to the new 
school code of Delaware by his adherents, Mr. A. 
I. DuPont has recently endorsed the present code 
and has joined hands with his cousin, Pierre S. 
DuPont, in a fight for better educational facili- 
ties in the state. At one time the opponents of 
the code became so active that Mr. P. S. DuPont 
left his personal business for the time being and 
toured the state in the interest of educational 
legislation. 

The Kenyon Americanization bill recently 
passed in the senate with a vote of 36 to 14. 
The bill appropriates $6,500,000 for teach'ng Eng- 
lish to Americans and aliens alike, with the pur- 
pose of eliminating illiteracy among native-born 
persons and giving aliens the foundation work of 
Americanism. 

States receiving a share of the money must 
accept the provisions of the act, appoint a cus- 
todian to receive and to expend the money, and 
make other provisions for complete co-operation 
with the federal government, 

Under the bill, all persons between the ages 
of 16 and 21, whether citizens or aliens, must 
study the English language for at least 200 hours 
a year for a term to be specified by the state edu- 
cational authorities and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The states are asked to pro- 
vide facilities for the voluntary study of English 
by persons between 21 and 50 years who are un- 
able to read, write or speak the language. 

A bill has been introduced in the Massachu- 
setts legislature providing that applicants to 
teachers’ agencies for positions shall deposit a 
fee of $2 only. Where positions are obtained for 
applicants, it is permissible for the agency to re- 
ceive a commission not exceeding three per cent 
of the salary of the teacher for the first year of 
employment. 

A collection of the school laws of Ohio is pro- 
vided for in a bill recently presented to the gen- 
eral assembly by Representative H. T. Robins. 
The bill provides for the collation and annotation 
of the school laws as they have been amended by 
the new laws of the state. The laws have not 
been published in complete form since 1915. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, GREAT BEND, KANS row 
Owen & Payson, Architects, Kansas City, Mo hac! 
A ONE-STORY SCHOOLHOUSE. “Oh, that just means that you pay interest for pay the interest from the crops. Let’s figure it the 
The new Washington School at Great Bend, five years before you begin to pay any money out, Silas, and see how it would be.” atte 
Kans., is of the one-story type and is being back on the money you borrowed—yjust like pay Silas reached for his pencil and began to fig- $20 
erected as a result of the experience of the board jing interest on a mortgage.” ure on the margin of the Glim. age" 
of education with a similar one-story building “Forty years gives you lots of time to pay it “Well, we oughter have about $3,500, hadn’t | S 
built in 1916. It has been the experience of the ack, don’t it, and Henry oughter be able to ve, at 6 per cent interest ? Gh 
Great Bend school authorities that the admin- ma 
istration of the school on one floor is more satis er full 
factory, and that in all other respects the build- "i 
ing is better suited to the most desirable school —a = tere 
conditions. | pay 
The building is of the most compact, block - . ~~ 
type of one-story schoolhouse. It contains ten 4 a | pare sae 
classrooms surrounding the auditorium and ser- 4 FUEL. cauteteeied 
: oe . . a a ; Print tha 
vice rooms on three sides, with a corridor be- r CLASS K | Bors 3 cape line 
tween. im Heese eee GIRLS 
The playroom, or auditorium, measures 42 by a ai; aaa eo1.eR Soom vn =, 
63 feet in size and is sufficiently large to seat A . — A 
the entire school enrollment. It is lighted by - A 1g) poe ~ 
skylights and clear-storied windows and serves ! a —--— “ mt nt 
the triple purpose of auditorium, gymnasium CLASS Rm Py vt oe —a i as) 
and indoor playroom. i velit . - 
The classrooms are of uniform size and equip | ‘ 
ment. The walls and ceilings are of plaster on 4 | ‘ . Piay KH i ‘ 
metal lath. The floors are of maple and the 42x 63 the 
wood trim is oak. ao : , 
The building is heated by a steam plenum Si] 
system, with direct radiation in each classroom os pr 
to supplement the fan ventilation. Chass Km ee] STAGE ye; 
The exterior walls are of tile and brick and = bares rN et ) 
have stucco and cut stone trim. | “i on 
The building was erected during the fall of ’ : , 
1919 and cost a total of $59,000. 7 C oa \ he 
The architects are Messrs. Owen & Payson, i } *s 
Kansas City, Mo. | ~ 
SILAS AND MARIA DISCUSS BONDS. . , > 
Siestanetl ones Pose 43) | LASS Koom CLASS KOoM 
“Tf cities and school districts can get money RIXELI RIKLI | M 
that way, it looks like we oughter, don’t it, co 
Silas ?’”’ m, 
“Tt does sorter,” said Silas thoughtfully, - | ; ] ‘ ‘ do 
never thought of it, but if it’s good business for | ; , r , in 
the city and the school district it oughter to be —s. tS 
good business for me, sud six per cent is the es TLOOR KLAN bi 
same as they get on mi rtgaces ‘round here.” WASHINGTON Scn OOL. of 
‘You know, Silas, I don’t know much about | - ve 
business, and I don’t understand what that ‘five al L GREAT, Beno, KAS. an — — ci 
years deferred’ you spoke about means.” Owen & Favson, ARCHTS. 
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“Figure it just like the bonds, Silas, that five 
years deferred way.” 

“That would be 6 per cent interest on $3,500 
for five years; that comes to $1,050. Then the 


bonds have Oo vears more to rut ai} | 


you pay one thirty-fifth of the money you bor 
rowed every year, | t’s see, that is $100 you pas 


Now, 


the seventh year you only pay interest on $3,400, 


back each year, and the interest, of course. 


That amounts to 
$204. Then the next year you pay $100 on the 


after you pay that $100 back. 


principal and interest on $3,300; that is $198.” 
Silas’ pencil covered all the margin of the 
Glim until he had figured the interest for the re 
maining thirty-three years, and ther he care 
fully added the long column. 
“Goodness, Maria, that amounts to $4,802 in 
terest besides the $3,500 principal you have to 


You add it.” 


Maria adjusted her spectacles and laboriously 


pay back. 


went over the long column of figures. 

“T have added up and then down, Silas. and 
that is what it Why that is more than you 
borrowed just for interest, and do you pay back 
$3,500 besides that ?”’ 

“Why, ves, Maria, you have to pay back $100 
each year after the fifth, for thirty-five ve ars.’ 

“That makes $8,302 in all. IL didn’t suppose 
interest ever was more’n vou borrowed, did you, 
Silas?” 

“It does seem queer.” 

“Why do they pay interest so long?” 

“T dunno exactly, Maria, of course you have 
the use of the money all that time.” 

“Well, I dunno anything 
Silas, but I should think the 
pretty near ready to 


about business, 


house would be 
tumble down in forty 
years,” said Maria slowly. 

“You have to keep it in repair all the time, 
or it would be.” 

“T remember our repairs cost a lot last spring 
because I couldwt get my silk dress,” com 
mented Maria. “What would the repairs be in 
forty years?” 

“Of course, you can’t let property run. down, 
Maria,” replied Silas hastily. * dunno oa | 
could figure it tor tortyv veat | never kene 
myself, how much these bonds cost befo1 It 
does seem funny.” Silas gazed thoughtfull 
into the fire. 

“You remember last spring, when the barn 
burned. Maria, that old skinftlint Deacon Brown 
offered to loan me $3,500 at 6 per cent for ten 
years, me paying 10 per cent back 
cipal each year?” 


n the prin- 

















SENA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA FE, N. MEX 
I. H. Rapp, W. M. Rapp and A. C. Henderson, Archts 

“How much is that, Silas, you have to put 
t on paper for me, you know.” 

“Well, $3,500 at 6 per cent is $210 interest 
the first vear and then you pay $350 back on 
what you borrowed. Then the second year you 
only pay interest on $3,150 which is $189 and 
your $350 on the principal.” Again the pen 
cil worked busily. “It keeps getting less each 
year. Why, the sixth year you only pay $105 
interest—and the eighth year only $63 and the 
last year just $21 interest; it beats all.” 

Maria was looking over his shoulder now. 

“That is $560 in full the first year, and after 
the third year it is less than $500 all the time. 
How much interest for all ten years, Silas?’ 
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“One thousand one hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars and the principal paid back adds $3,500, so 
it costs $4,655 all told.” 

“How much was that bond interest, I can’t 
remember, Silas ?’’ 

“Tt was $4,802, that made $8,302 in all.” 

“What is the difference between them, Silas?” 

“Why, $4,655 subtracted from $8,302; that is 
$3,647.” 

“That we save?” 

“Yes, we would save that by taking the mort- 
gage. 

“Well, well,” and Maria slowly shook her 
head, “I can’t understand those school trustees, 
Silas, do you?” 
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MT. DENNIS SCHOOL, MT. DENNIS, ONT 
Messrs. Ellis & Ellis, Architects, Toronto, Ont 











REAR VIEW, BARRIE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, BARRIE, ONT 



































BASEMENT PLAN, BARRIE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTB. 


“No, I dunno as I do, Maria. 1| always sup- 
posed bonds was cheap myself, but that is too 
expensive for us.” Silas studied the fire again 
thoughtfully. “Well, Maria, I been thinking I’]] 
drop by Deacon Brown’s in the morning and see 


if we can get that $3,500 for ten years. -I guess 
we can scrape up those payments for ten years 
and then the boy won’t have any bonds hang- 
ing over his head for forty years.”—California 
Taxpayers Journal. 


THE BARRIE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Messrs. Ellis & Ellis, Archts., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


The Collegiate Institutes of Ontario represent 
a type of secondary school corresponding very 
closely to the classical high schools of the United 
States. They offer general courses leading to 
college, special courses for the preparation of 
teachers, and in some schools, courses in manual] 
training and household science. 

The new building of the Collegiate Institute 
at Barrie, Ont., is typical of the best type of 
building which is being planned and erected for 
the collegiate institutions in the province of 
Ontario. The Barrie Institute was erected from 
competitive plans prepared in 1917-18, to replace 
a building destroyed late in the year 1917 by 
fire. The school was erected in 1918 and has 
since then given excellent service. 

The building occupies a central site on a high 
level, overlooking the town of Barrie and Kem- 
penfelt Bay. The position makes it architec- 
turally one of the most important structures of 
the town and the trees, shrubbery and lawn 
which have been provided since the photographs 
accompanying this article were taken, give the 
building a proper setting in keeping with its 
place in the “picture” of the town. 

The design which is a modern Colonial adap- 
tation, frankly expresses the purpose of the 
building and its interesting symmetrical plan. 
Red brick of a rough texture and dressed In- 
diana limestone are used for the exterior. The 
large blank walls in the end bays of the build- 
ing are interestingly relieved by panels with 
brick headers laid in a diaper pattern, sur- 
rounded by a stone architrave and capped with 
a simple cartouche. 

The several floor plans have been carefully 
studied from the standpoint of educational util- 
ity, economy in space and safety against panic. 
The basement contains playrooms for boys and 
girls, toilets, bicycle rooms and general service 
rooms. The main feature of the basement is 
the gymnasium, which occupies the rear wing 
of the building under the auditorium. The 
room is lighted on three sides and has immedi- 
ately adjoining it, ample dressing rooms for 
boys and girls. A large lunchroom occupies the 
center of the basement. It is equipped with a 
small kitchen, serving counters, dining tables 
and chairs. 

The first floor of the building provides five 
standard classrooms, an administrative suite, 
cloak rooms and an auditorium. The adminis- 
trative rooms include a public office, a private 
office for the principal, a supply room, a vault, 


a toilet and a teachers’ meeting room. 


The auditorium is arranged to seat six hun- 
dred persons and is equipped with a stage and 
two dressing rooms. At the rear of the hall 
there is a fireproof booth for motion pictures. 
In addition to the regular entrances at the rear 
of the auditorium, there is an emergency exit. 


The second floor includes four standard class- 
rooms, a large double room for the commercial 
department and laboratories for physics and 
chemistry. Between the two laboratories there 
is an apparatus room and a small dark room. 
The equipment of the laboratories is complete 
and modern in every detail. The tables have 
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BARRIE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, BARRIE, ONT., CAN 


been especially desigued and are equipped with 
acidproof tops, porcelain sinks, water faucets, 
hoods, ete. 

Special retiring rooms for the teachers are 
provided in the space above the landings of the 
two end stairways. 

The building is heated by means of a steam 
plenum system. The boiler and fuel rooms are 
located in one corner of the basement and the 
fan room is centrally located adjoining the gym 
nasium. The air is drawn down from a point 
twenty feet above the ground from a large duct 
into the fan room. It passes thru radiators into 
the fan and from there is forced by means of 
ducts to the vertical flues leading to the class- 
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Messrs. Ellis & Ellis, Architects, Toronto, Ont. 


rooms. The system can be adjusted for tem 
pering the air to any desired degree, without 
reducing the supply. Dampers are provided in 
the exhaust flues and arrangement is made for 
recirculating the air when the school is not 
in session. The system will deliver thirty cubic 
feet of fresh air per pupil to each classroom, and 
twenty cubic feet of air per person to the audi 
torium 

The building has a complete equipment of 
intercommunicating telephones, fire alarm bells, 
ete, 

The interior partitions of the building are 
brick thruout. The walls and ceilings are plas- 


tered and the dados are of Keene cement. The 
wood trim is long leaf yellow pine in natural 
finish. The floors are double, with wool felt be- 
tween. The finished floor in each case is matched 
maple and the stairs are birch. Firestops are 
provided, and the boiler, fuel and fan rooms are 
fully fireproofed. 

The building measures 131 ft. 6 in. by 119 ft. 
10 in., and cost including the site $110,000. 

THE MOUNT DENNIS SCHOOL. 

The Mt. Dennis Institute at Mt. Dennis, Ont., 
is a very simple six-room building planned to be 
enlarged as the requirements of the community 
demand. 






































FIRST FLOOR PLAN, BARRIE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, BARRIE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
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HUMAN ELEMENTS IN SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

Some of the most capable teachers and 
superintendents are not. wholly in 
with many of the current movements and de- 
vices for standardizing administrative and edu- 
cational procedure because they see in them a 





sympathy 


minimizing of the human element and a corre- 
sponding increase in mechanical methods. For 
them there is something disquieting about the 
impersonal attitude assumed in applying men 
tality tests to children and teachers, in using 
the standard tests in the common subjects for 
the grades and the high schools. For the aver 
age teacher there is a common cause for alarm 
in the method of 
consideration for the 


making ass guments without 
preferences of princi- 
pals and of the individual teachers themselves, 
of making ratings by a list of qualities in which 
the peculiarities and difficulties of a given situa 
tion cannot, or are at most obscurely, expressed. 

There is, in our opinion, little reason for the 
fears and objections to standardized tests and 
to the newer methods that seem to savor of the 
mechanical. Not one of these methods and 
plans has been devised, except for the purpose 
of eliminating the shortcomings of the personal 
factor in teaching and school administration. To 
say that a mentality test or a standard subject 
test is mechanical is not a valid complaint, espe 
cially when the tests are compared with the hap 
hazard personal method which allowed hardly 
two teachers of the old type to mark an examina- 
tion paper at the same value. It is necessary 
only to recall the classic case of an Ohio town 
where fifty teachers marked a single boy’s paper 
in language from 30 per cent to 85 per cent. 

And what is said of 
be said of teachers’ assignments, rating, 


the standard tests may 
promo 
tions, ete. The common faults of prejudice, fa 
voritism, snap judgment, the overlooking of im 
portant elements of personal characteristics 
all these are largely eliminated by the new 
methods. 

The human element will never be absent from 
It will 


The new methods will simply 


the practical conduct of school systems. 
always prevail. 
make possible its freer, surer, and completer ap 
plication, The. incompetent and mechanicalls 
minded superintendents and teachers will mis 
use the new methods as did their predecessors 
the cruder and simpler devices of their own 
time. But the real 
sympathy, understanding and kindly interest in 


teachers will always use 


their pupils to gain better results. 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 

Holidays are expensive luxuries, and in thes 
days of high costs, few schools can afford many 
of them. It is not difficult to figure the cost of 
Simply divick 


a holiday for anv sehool system 


the annual budget by the number of davs im the 
school year, excluding week-ends and legal! holi 
days. The amount in any community whicl 
employs five teachers or more is such that it 
cannot be lightly cast aside. For it must be re- 
membered that teachers’ salaries, no 


small or inadequate, 


matter how 
continue durine holida 


and so do those of janitors. The cost of fue! 


School oar Ioumal 


and other incidentals is practically the same on 
days when the schools are not in session as when 
they are. The fixed charges of interest on capi- 
tal invested, and on bonds, and the depreciation 
of the school plant go on steadily whether school 
And most important of all, chil 
dren are deprived of instruction which none can 


keeps or not. 


afford to miss and which can hardly be mage up. 

School boards should not, we 
complacently to every 
Nor should they 


peded into closing the 


think, accede 
request for a free day. 


allow themselves to be stam 
schools for epidemics of 
contagious disease or tor similar questionable 


reasons. Newspapermen have a slogan to the 
effect that nothing less than a destructive “fire 
Just a little of 


helpful in eliminating 


or a flood may stop the paper.” 


that spirit would be 


wasteful holidays. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S COMPLAINT. 


School board members who still doubt state- 


ments concerning the shortage of teachers and 


the alarming exodus of men from supervisory 


and administrative positions in the schools may 


be interested in a miniature reproduction oft an 


advertisement which recently appeared in a 


Minneapolis newspaper. 


| WANT A JOB 


WITH PROSPECTS 


For fourteen years I have 
been engaged as superintend- 
ent of schools in this state. I 
wish to get into a position in 
the business worid with pros 
pects for permanence and a 
future. I haye some energy 
and executive ability. I have 
also had some experience with 
building construction and with 
rentals. Age, thirty-five, and 
married, 


Address Journal, 4300 




















The advertisement contains matter for several 
W rite. It 


the school board members to whose notice this 


lengthy editorials which we might 


comes, will mark the words “with prospects for 
permanence and a future,” no further comment 


will be necessary. 


THE SELLER BEWARE. 
The textbook publishers of the country are in 
a peculiar predicament. Kven tho they should 
be forced into bankruptcy, they cannot raise 


The Illinois 


Court, in its decision on 


prices of books in certain states 
Supreme February 
I8th, held that under no circumstances can the 
prices of books in the state be changed during 
the five-year period fixed by law. The fact that 
labor has gene up a hundred per cent and that 
paper, cloth, board and all other elements en- 
tering into the manufacture and sale of books 
have more than doubled, did not affect the court 
in its opinion that the old low prices must be 
And the joke of the matter is that 
several 


maintained. 


the laws of other states 


require that 
books shall not be sold at a higher rate than 
prevails elsewhere in the United States, so that 
sales in Illinois automatically prevent increases 
in these states. 

A law which prevents prices trom being ad 
vaneed in 


accordance vith |e ori tarvrsate costs 


Unita and unjust and deserve to be removed 


from the statute bool especial lrecny thee 


THE TEACHERS’ COUNCIL. 


Teachers’ councils are multiplying with 
rapidity that is astonishing as it is pl 


that 


asing to 
American hools ar 
nd have been, in recent years essentially de 


ratgti mn rdministrat mn 


is the finest kind of in 


expression of the particular type of democracy 


The teachers’ council 


and democratic government to which America 


is committed. Its keynote is intelligent co 
operation between the government of the schools 
and the 


schoo] board and superintendent in no degree, 


teachers. It reduces the authority ot 


but it substitutes for autocratic control and un 
seeing obedience, the elements otf co operation, 


] 
The teach 


ot delegate ~ 


mutual understanding and counsel. 
ers express themselves thru a body 
and while this group is advisory only, it ex 
thru all federal, 


representative 


presses the idea which 


local 


runs 

state and organization 

vovernment. 
The teachers’ 


are usually overlooked by school board members 


council has some values that 
who fear interference with their work and en 
croachment on their prerogatives. The council 
gives the teacher who has a legitimate complaint 
or a worth-while plan for improving the schools, 
a legal and orderly means for giving voice to 
the matter. 


of all before the tribunal of her equals so that 


It places her and her project first 


they may judge of it before it is passed on to 
And be it 
that many an unworthy project and ill-advised 
bit ot 


t can 


the higher authorities. said here, 


hetore 


fault-tinding dies in the council 


make trouble as it would without th 


same, 


But teachers’ counetls have colstructive 


merits far above a mere vehicle tor complaints 


a genuine inter 


administrative and educational 


and suggestions. They create 


est in policies 
of the school system in the teachers who, atter 
links between the child 
and the superintendent and the board. And when 
both the ad 


ministrators and the teachers by crystallizing 


all, are the connecting 


rightly, conducted, they react on 


the latter’s opinions and cle aring up ditheulti« Ss, 
improving methods, establishing the correctness 
of the greatest possible variety of problems in 
school management. 


We believe that the 


a fair trial in every 


teachers’ council deserves 
community and that its 
value is amply demonstrated already as a per 


manent administrative device. 


THE BOND SITUATION. 
During the latter part of December and up 
to the middle of February there have been sig 


lis 
in plenty in the financial skies to indicate that 


the financing of all public projects will be don 
at a higher rate of interest than has been neces 
sary in several years. Practically all commenta 
tors on financial conditions 


1920, 


foresee higher in 
terest for the vear 

A number of causes have combined to create 
the situation. Foreign exchange has been alarm 
ingly weak, the rediscount rate of the federal 
reserve banks has been advanced, in SOC Cases 
to six per cent, public service and industrial 
corporations are exhibiting a willingness to pay 
high rates for short as well as long term obliga 
tions. Old seasoned issues of bonds have sold 
at unheard of law prices with a corresponding 


high yield. Municipal 


school bonds have 


bonds—which include 
been last to react and have 
held their own much better than even the Lib 
erty bonds. 

School boards need hot he 


situation or. the 


es 
think, 


possibility of 


alarm d, we 


| 
COnCOCTITINI Thre 


| tin ontemplated | ie ATL diane of dou 
the mn ott wants ire exceeding! prosperou 
Vhe bond buyin habit has received an impetu 
luring the past thre eal uch as it has neve 
id in our history Labor is prosperous and 
vhile thrift is not among the most popular 
hal its, comparatively few have becom spend 


thrifts. These facts 
hin + t! n ly ian +) tf mun) 17 17 nas vill 


and many other signs com 


find ready markets 
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Several bond isues which have not found a 
ready sale, have temporarily failed because the 
tendency and the fact of higher interest rates 
have not been appreciated. It is absurd to be- 
lieve that a 414 per cent issue will succeed when 
a rate approaching 5 per cent prevails and when 
Liberty bonds in some cases bring 5 per cent or 
even more. 

The shortage of schoolroom space is so acute 
in most large cities that it is criminal for school 
boards to delay building projects because of high 
prices or increased interest rate. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNFIT. 

The shortage in the teacher supply has 
brought with it many new problems in schooi 
administration and has intensified old troubles, 
which up to 1917, seemed to be in a fair way 
moving toward total elimination. Just the mat- 
ter of securing consistent professional growth 
in the teaching corps, and of systematically caus- 
ing the dismissal of incompetent men and 
women, seemed to be one of those problems 
about which there need be no concern because 
of the growing recognition of reasonably sure 
methods of control. Plans for rating teachers 
were being introduced in growing 
numbers of cities and, while few of the plans 
were entirely satisfactory to administrators, and 
to those they affected adversely, the principle 
was accepted. 


constantly 


Only time was needed to work 
into the rating plans a generous, human recog- 
nition of the fact that the teacher is not a ma- 
chine, nor yet a pieceworker in a mechanical 
trade, but a professional worker dealing with liv- 
As this human ele- 
ment reasserted itself, there would have been a 


ing, growing human beings. 


corresponding diminution of the cold, scientific 
attitude of the university research department 
where most of the rating 
evolved. 

3ut all of this has been stopped for the time 
being and there is a need of a simple, direct 


scales were first 


means of eliminating the palpably incompetent 
teacher. In fact there must be a change in the 
attitude of mind of some school boards that any- 
one will do for teaching positions, whether she, 
or he, be competent or not, interested and grow 
Despite all the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of 


ing or not. 
getting and keeping a full 
teaching corps, the attitude of efficiency must 
be maintained. Teachers must be classified as 
fit or unfit, as successful or unsuccessful and 
measures must be adopted to turn those who are 
unfit or unsuccessful into ecompetents, giving at 


Where aid 


thru supervision and counsel, or transfer, from 


least reasonably satisfactory service. 


grade to grade or school to school, are not ef- 
fective, then dismissal is the only recourse left. 
The situation must be handled with tact, 


wisdom and If supervision and super- 
trial, they are The 


emergency should bring out the best in super- 


eare. 
visors were ever on how. 
intendents and principals, and should prove in 
the better years to come how well the profes- 
sional. heads of our school systems could meet 
the severest crisis. 

The school boards can be of material aid by 
directly supporting the professional heads of the 
schools thru democratic administrative policies. 


FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

School buildings are commonly considered 
more safe than other 
buildings. And while there are reasons for this 
belief, it is a fact that schools have peculiarities 
that make them exceedingly dangerous when a 
fire occurs. 
pants are children who are grouped in large 
numbers in a very limited area, and that they 
are not self-reliant as are adults, but respond in- 
stantly to the slightest cause for fear and panic. 

There is need at the present time for atten- 


classes of 


against fire 


It need only be said that the occu- 
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tion to the fire hazard from two angles: the 
safeguarding of old schoolhouses which contain 
highly inflammable interiors, and the acceptance 
of the principle that new school buildings shall 
be nothing less than first-class in construction 
and equipment, so far 
concerned. 

The old schoolhouse, like the poor, we shall 
always have with us, for our municipalities are 
not able to cope with the growth in population 
and the ever-growing demands for expansion in 
educational service, much less take radical steps 
to scrap their old school plants. 


as safety against fire is 


But any except 
a fatally defective old firetrap can be put into 
shape so that it is reasonably safe. Stairways 
can be made fireproof and can be enclosed with 
fire doors and_ steel-and-wire-glass 
that make them smokeproof. 
ual training 


partitions 
Basements, man- 
shops and corridors can be 
sprinklered so that the focal points of conflagra- 
tion are amply safeguarded and every ordinary 
danger is avoided. Boiler rooms can be iso- 
lated and heating systems can be treated so that 
this most prolific source of trouble is absolutely 
safe. Crowding can be avoided and rules can be 
enforced concerning the storage of materials and 
school goods, and makeshift fire escapes can be 
corrected to make the buildings no longer a rea- 
son for disquiet and concern. 

Despite all difficulties and high costs, the real 
solution of the fire danger in schools is the 
universal adoption of a stiff, unyielding policy, 
on the part of school boards, looking toward 
panicproof planning and fireproof construction 
for all new school buildings. Such a policy may 
inerease taxes and make a school board extreme- 
ly unpopular with penurious taxpayers and op 
portunists in municipal office. It may 
cause delay in the replacement of old buildings, 
but it is a policy which is eminently wise in the 
It is, 
above all, a protection of the most valued posses 


even 


long run and productive of true economy. 


sion of the community—its children. 

When a majority of the school buildings are 
built of non-inflammable materials, we shall no 
longer read of two hundred dangerous fires in 
schoolhouses each month and school boards will 
no longer pay hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly in insurance premiums. 


BUY EARLY. 

The year 1920, like the two years of the war 
and the year of the armistice, is marked by a 
manufactured 
true of furniture, 
There 
is not a manufacturer of school goods who is not 
behind 


having enormous difficulties in getting raw ma- 


shortage in nearly all lines of 


goods. This is especially 
equipment and supplies for school use. 
months actual orders and who is not 
terials and labor to keep his factory running at 
full capacity. 

The natural growth in the school population 
and the remarkable increase in high school en- 
rollment have combined to aggravate the situa- 
tion created by the reduction in schoolhouse 
construction and the retarded purchase of equip- 
ment during the war years. With the continued 
shortage and with difficulties in transportation, 
there are ample reasons why orders for school 
goods should be placed as early as_ possible. 
Prices will not come down during the spring and 
summer months, but there are indications that 
some increases will be made. It is not amiss to 
make up budgets and bidding lists in March so 
that the bulk of the orders can be placed before 
or during April. 


WHY SHE RESIGNED. 

The Evening Sun of Jonesboro, Ark., con- 
tained some weeks ago, an editorial based upon 
an occurrence in the local schools. It read: 

Yesterday a teacher in the Jonesboro schools 
handed Supt. Womack her resignation, effective 


wo 
we 


Friday. Following is her reason: 

She is a young woman with life before her. 
She spent some sixteen years getting education. 
Her father spent the price of a good little farm 
getting her thru college. 

She is getting $675 a year for her work in 
the Jonesboro schools. By staying until next 
year she would get an increase of $5 a month, 
or $820 for the year, the maximum salary for 
most of the grades. Pretty good for a woman, 
some one says. Let’s figure a little. 

Each month she writes a check for $40 for 
board and laundry. That leaves $35. Multiply 
$35 by nine and you have $315. With that $315 
she must get board and lodging for the 16 
weeks when school is not in session. (Her father 
will not charge her board, but it costs, just the 
same.) Then she must pay necessary traveling 
expenses, going to and from her work, to insti- 
tutes, teachers’ associations, etc. Incidentally, 
she must clothe herself. She has to pay doc- 
tors’ fees and drug bills sometimes. If she hap- 
pens to have an operation, that sets her back 
$200. She should carry insurance; that costs 
money. She belongs to the church and is ex- 
pected to contribute liberally to that cause. 
People expect her to read and travel; magazines 
and traveling come high. Her glasses get out 
of focus; she must have new lenses ground; her 
teeth may go bad; dentists and opticians do not 
work for their health only. She is human; she 
would enjoy a show or a lecture or an outing 
occasionally. Shows and outings are not on the 
free list. She realizes that she will grow old 
some day and may need a rainy day reserve. She 
wishes to lay something aside each month for 
this fund. 

To make a long story short, she did a little 
adding. The “answer” didn’t look good to her. 
She asked herself, “What’s the use?” 

She took out. 


TWO KINDS OF CRITICISM. 

“There are two kinds of criticism,” says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Citizens’ Business, 
“to which men in public office are subjected. 
The one arises out of mere personal antagonism 
and is directed against the person of the official; 
the other grows out of differences of opinion on 
public questions and is directed against the con- 
duct of the official. The first kind of criticism 
may properly be resented by any man in public 
life, for it contributes nothing to the better ad- 
ministration of public affairs; but the second 
kind should never be resented. If any man has 
an idea which he sincerely believes to be for the 
public good, he should be left entirely free to 
express it publicly, even if in so doing the con- 
duct or policy of some public official must be 
censured. This kind of criticism, in fact, should 
be welcomed, for it may point the way to 
progress. 

“In an autocracy criticism may be silenced by 
resort to arbitrary power, by suppression of free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press and freedom 
of assemblage; but in a democracy criticism can 
be met only by removing the cause or by demon- 
strating in open discussion that the critic is 
wrong.” 


The better the superintendent, the fewer rules 
he has. 

Kvery child is a puzzle; it is a wise teacher 
who can give the answer. 

School budgets are rising like airplanes to 
untried heights. 

The school year 1919-20 is one of unusual 
peace for school superintendents. The trouble- 
making school-board members have had such a 
busy time fighting to retain a complete teaching 
staff, and to find ways and means of making 
both ends meet, that they have had no leisure for 
baiting the executive heads of the schools. 
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The Boston University Conference 
on Teacher Shortage 


We are getting courage to look the matter 
in the face. For a time we have diverted our 
attention from the main fact by pointing out 
exaggerations contained in articles on the 
teacher shortage. We have consoled ourselves 
,by pretending that the shortage was only tem- 
porary, would soon right itself, etc. Officials 
have pointed out that some closing of schools 
was due to consolidation and was therefore real- 
ly progress. But now we are beginning to look 
the matter in the face. 

Boston University School of Education re 
cently organized and conducted a conference oi 
the subject lasting two days. The intention evi 
dently was to throw the light in every quarter 
and to secure counsel from every possible source. 
Testimony was taken from five hundred teach- 
ers in service, from a group of men who had 
left teaching, and from the publicity expert ot 
a great corporation. 

The task of setting forth the present condi 
tions was given to Dr. Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner, and as usual he 
had plenty of up-to-date statistics. 
forth in his dynamic manner and continually 
contrasted with the conditions that should ex 
ist, make a dark picture. Here are a few: 
500,000 children without the right kind of 
teachers; 141,000 schools taught by untrained or 
poorly trained teachers; 20,000 schools closed; 
out of 36,000 students who finished some prepar 
ation for teaching last year 6,000 did not seek 
positions or accept them. 


These, set 


The statements of the teachers and ex-teach 
ers were interesting. Those who expected to 
hear only a wail concerning salaries soon had 
other things to consider. ‘The teachers evi 
dently considered the tragedy of their salaries 
to be well known, and went on to speak of so- 
cial injustice, arbitrary treatment by authori- 
ties, the crushing load of outside work and in 
terests dumped upon the teachers and the school 
system, the plethora of uninspiring supervision, 
the weight of the system on the individual, pre 
venting development either in or out of teach 
ing; these are some of the things which teach 
ers in service and those who have left it re 
ported. 

Two of the eight speakers on the part of the 
program devoted to looking ahead and remedy 
ing conditions, one a professor in Middlebury 
College, Vt., the other, principal of a Normal 
School in Keene, N. H., could point to actual 
accomplishment, These two, Prof. MacFarland 
and Principal Mason, had encountered a dif- 
ficulty and without waiting for light from uni 
versity or metropolis had each in his own way, 
by doing the simple, obvious things, made a 
fair degree of progress toward solving the prob- 
lem locally. At Middlebury, the worthiness of 
the teacher’s work is presented in the freshman 
year and the courses that look toward teach- 
ing extend over the entire four years. This 
continued emphasis results in a well-founded 
enthusiasm for teaching that is not equalled 
in many places. 

Mr. Mason, at the Keene, N. H., Normal 
School, saw that high school teachers in his lo 
cality, being college trained and lacking inti- 
mate acquaintance, turned more pupils away 
from the normal school than toward it. He 
proceeded to address the high school students 
directly by circulars and in other ways, just 
as a business house looks for customers. As a 
result, he has not only kept up his enrollment 
but has increased it. 

Mr. Willard Smith, of Philadelphia, speak- 
ing as a publicity expert, thought that most of 


the publicity given the school situation so far 
had been conducted on wrong lines and had 
driven away more teachers than it had at- 
tracted. Salary increases were imperative, but 
that alone would in no wise solve the prob- 
lem. The great work was with the public, to 
create a renewed sense of the value of educa- 
tion. A nation-wide campaign should be set in 
motion, extending into every community, to 
show that the operation of business, the safety 
of every home, the very existence of our re- 
public itself is dependent upon education. This 
done, the teacher problem would solve itself. 
All speakers agreed that the seriousness of 
the situation could hardly be exaggerated and 
that we had not even plans formulated for cop- 
ing with it. The encouraging signs so far were 
only local and perhaps temporary. 
Held in the midst 
of the worst blizzard for a quarter century, 
the attendance was not large but all the factors 
were represented,—the United States commis 


It was a great meeting. 


sioner, university presidents and grade teachers, 
the venerable president emeritus of Harvard 
and normal school students, workers from the 
White Mountains and the islands of the Maine 
coast as well as the superintendents of the great 
cities. It was the most honest attempt to look 
our trouble in the face that has yet come to 
notice. Two things stand out clearly, that 
teachers suffer as much from shabby treatment 
as from meager salaries, and that the great 
American public must learn anew the value ot 
education.—R. P. /reland. 


“WHY IS A SUPERVISOR?” 

Frank L. Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 

Detroit, Mich. 

The title above is taken from an attack on 
supervisors which appeared recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor. The writer seemed 
to feel that supervisors were altogether wortii- 
less educational officers whose chief business 
was to draw their salaries, annoy teachers and 
make themselves generally obnoxious to all 
friends of growth and progress. The implica 
tions of the article are that all supervision and 
supervisors are superfluous and should be at 
once and forever abolished. 

It cannot be denied that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the article will call out sympathetic 
responses in the minds of many teachers and 
principals, and in the thinking of many tax 
payers who pay the bills but are not sufficient}; 
interested to find out what they receive in re- 
turn for their money. The term “snoopervisors” 
in common use expresses both the popular mis- 
conception of the function of supervision and 
the contempt in which, too often, the work is 
held by those who do not sense its true value. 

On the other hand, Detroit is spending dur 
ing the year 1919-20 almost exactly one hun 
dred thousand dollars for the services of the 





forty odd supervisors who work long hours, have 
a wide vision, a direct effect upon instruction 
and a great responsibility. It may be well for 
teachers and tax payers alike to consider for a 
few minutes just “why” is a supervisor, and 
what good supervision means to all concerned. 


In the little one-room red schoolhouse ther 
was no supervision, and no need for supervision. 
Neither were there superintendents, janitors, 
medical officers, special teachers, nor any of the 
rest of the intricate and complex educational 
machinery to be found in a modern city schoo! 
system. ‘The teacher was the entire educational 
system. Whatever needed to be done, was done 
by the teacher, and he or she was directly and 
intimately responsible to the local community. 
If the teacher was competent, education pros- 
pered in that community. If the teacher had a 
weak personality or was poorly trained, the com- 
munity suffered accordingly. There were no 
surveys, no comparisons from school to school. 
Each school was a law unto itself. 


% % % 


The Detroit system, however, has one hun- 
dred and fifty schools, three thousand seven 
hundred teachers, and one hundred and four- 
teen thousand children. Approximately 500 
teachers and ten thousand new children are 
taken into the system each year. Moreover there 
is constant shifting of both teachers and pupils 
from one section of the city to another. Ther 
again, one section is mainly Italian, another 
Polish, a third American, each with its peculiat 
difficulties. Many, indeed, are the problems 
which constantly press for attention. 


Some persons admit the need of supervision 
but think the principal is the educational of- 
ficer who should attend to it. It is true that 
the principal should be the educational head 
within his building and supervise his teachers. 
but there is need also of supervision from 
school to school. Even within a school it is an 
exceptional principal who is so able and such 
an all-around man that he can attend to al! 
the administrative details and still find time t 
be as well posted in regard to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, music, drawing, and many other sub- 
jects as a trained specialist who devotes his 
entire time to a study of conditions thruout 
the entire system, and to the educational ad 
vances in his own subject made in other cities 
thruout the country. The opportunities of a 
supervisor’s position give him a knowledge of 
general conditions to which it is almost impossi- 
ble for a principal to attain. 


The truth of the matter is that many per- 
sons do not realize that there has been as rapid 
progress in education as in other lines of hu- 
man endeavor. In the old days, so it is said, 
when a boy or girl could not make a success ot 
anything else, he became a teacher. That day 
is past. The war has shown the importance 
and meaning of education, has made it clear 
forever that a nation’s destiny aud spirit are 





























Playground Apparatus at the State Normal School (Model School Department), Oswego, N. Y. Built by 
Students of the Vocational Teachers’ Department, Mr. Joseph C. Park, Director. 
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ave eradled in its schools. The psychologists have 
ion revealed the intricate nature of a child’s mind 
for and the complexity ot the learning process. 
ra The measurement men in education have shown 
ind the inefficiency of the old ways, and hav 
ed. proved that scientific methods of investigation 
er vield just as large returns in education as in 
on industry. ‘The normal schools and universities 
rs have risen to their opportunities. 
is ‘ x x 
the , 
nal Today a modern, well-trained supervisor or 
00] administrator has behind him so large a body 
nal of scientific knowledge, so large a fund of tech 
yne nical skill and approved practice that he is more 
ind an engineer than a teacher. Each issue of every 
ity educational journal adds the fruits of new in- 
ines vestigations to the accumulation. In subject 
oe matter, in methods of teaching, in organization 
ym and administration, in fact all along the line 
no there is progress, rapid progress. Last summer 
00] 560 Detroit teachers recognized the need for 
constant improvement by taking courses at sum 
mer schools. The attendance of teachers at the 
Detroit evening normal school this semester is 
un 1,190, almost one-third ot the entire teachiny 
ven corps, to which must be added the enrollment 
yur- of 150 teachers in the University extension 
; ‘ses. These figures tell a stor ose me: JEWISH WARDS OF RED CROSS. 
5OU courses. hese figures tell a story wh - mean Orphans of Jewish soldiers killed in the war while fighting for Roumania are now cared for at the Amer- 
are ing is clear. Any system run on the idea that ican Red Cross orphanage at Bucharest These children are furnished clothing, food and given medical treat- 
, Pics . . ; ment by the Red Cross. Note the clean personal appearance of each child. All of them live according to Amer- 
ere either teachers or principals can know, once and jean standards of sanitation 
il for all, all there is to know about teaching, is ' , ‘ 
pls awe find itself | 9 t of  Tunuing of the departments; twelve per cent on it is the supervisor who reads the account of it 
’ st.ned = t ind itse 1opelessly out ol : : ; ° : 
het a ae ta ; hes schedules, courses of study, etc.; ten per cent, and brings it to the attention of the teachers. 
her date. ‘The supervisor is the educational officer. ; : ~dee , 
eager inspection for purposes of rating teachers; seven And not all contributions to educational prog- 
liat upon whom rests the responsibility for direct : hg : cas Th gs st 
. P nati per cent on conferences with staff supervisory ress are made in other cities. nere 18 scarce- 
. rf ‘coordinating progress and conservilg a. . —_ 
as ough sana — bP or administrative officers; six per cent, confer- ly a school in Detroit in which some new device, 
ts benefits. ° er ‘ , , 
yaa ; ences with teachers and principals at school or some new adaptation of subject matter or 
The work and duty of a supervisor is three ' . : ; ieee ail Neng sei 
ion : ee , _ office on matters of administrative detail. From method is not being worked out by capable 
fold administrative, educative and construc- i “A pee : a 
of- ; fifteen per cent to twenty per cent of the super- teachers. It is the supervisors’ duty to ccn- 
tive. In a large city system the time of the . : : ce : 
hat ; visors’ work is done after school hours and on serve these items of progress and transmit 
superintendent and his assistants is fully occu “ nye: 
ead ‘ed witl ie letail TI t | Saturdays. Since September the visiting supe: them to other schools and classes. 
‘ ed with executive details. 1ey do not have oy “ae ‘ ; wae 
ers _ 1 ' y visors have made 3,328 visits to schools and Since the opening of school in September, the 
= time to see teachers at work, nor can they thein con . ‘ - : ; de 9.375 visi 
rom . . . have reported 5,683 ratings of teachers. supervisors of the city have made 9,375 visits to 
selves directly take part in constructive researc} : , tosteaia tu the adhesin sie 
au ; a No teacher is disturbed by supervisory visits teachers or principals in the schools and have 
experiments. ‘They are responsible for the adop an ; al exulenall . we 
uch ti f lie} l ” ret eae more than twice a week. held 195 meetings of explanation or instruction 
101 policies and courses of study, they keep an ping "1 
ali “ “ hi ; thl af t} ‘ lle Inspection in some of its aspects is not a attended by a total of 3,760 teachers. The fur- 
e machinery running smoothly, but they del . wi . 
> ti an , rs the 4 “a 9 tetecaadl pleasant function, and if it were all the super- ther statement that 1,540 teachers have sought 
gate supervisors the functions ¢ Inspection, , . ‘ , ; 
ng Mea pt , ; , : =P visors had to do, the plan adopted in some Supervisors 1n their offices after school hours 
ia teacher training and experimentation. . ve . , es ae . oh nn aiid 
sub- pia : schools of sending a small boy with an olive or on Saturday morning is proof that the assist- 
his rheretore, the most obvious duty of super- bottle or other agreed upon signal from room ance the supervisors render is appreciated by 
out — to aid principals and teachers =o to room to notify teachers that a supervisor is teachers and that this function of supervision 
ad terpreting and carrying out the policies and in the building might almost be justified. When has a real value. Approximately sixteen per 
te regulations of the superintendent. They visit yer there is lack of cooperation between super- cent of supervisors’ time is given to work of 
fa classrooms and see the teacher at work. They visors and teachers, it usually grows out of the this character. 
of aexmate her ability, they observe 4 — failure of either teachers or supervisors to However, by far the most significant work of 
eal, they appraise her results. They ma ~ sure ni recognize the more important phases of the sup- supervisors is their constructive, or research 
i ork in each scl ‘onforms the gener: sali aiiies aka , an, See dla p 
aie - — h ‘ hool eae - we Bem" ervisory work. function. When problems and difficulties arise 
we a oy. . eee one "he second and far more important task of which prove that courses of study or methods of 
| - found, they determine —— the departure , supervisor is teacher training. New teachers work are out of adjtstment, it is the super- 
) . ‘ Qs raiTrs » lows ‘ a > . ° : . é,9 ‘ 2 
: ik from normal is a desirable local adjustment o1 entering the system, especially from small cities visors who report the matter to the superintend- 
uF ar , has , or country schools, find much to learn. The ac- ent with recommendations. Supervisors study 
Lid, Ihe extent of these irregularities which call tive agent in such training is, of course, the the results of standard tests. Supervisors carry 
ot for administrative adjustment is surprising. principal, but many a principal calls upon a on educational experiments. Supervisors are 
day a instance, a report Irom a supervisor on MY  sypervisor for assistance in his task, and it is the active agents in originating and discovering 
nce desk shows that time given to writing, scheduled the supervisor who has the expert and com instructional progress. For instance, 35,000 
lear for 75 minutes a week, _— from thirty oot plete knowledge of a special subject. By demon- children are this year being taught handwriting 
—s - gn nam hundred ™ dif eounn buildings. Some tration lessons, by helpful suggestions, by many by a system worked out by the writing super- 
. the variations are legitimate adjustments to forms of advice and personal service, the super visor, which last year on a small scale gave an 
ocal conditions. More are due to the failure visors serve as a continuous training agency average increase in efficiency of seventeen per 
of principals and teachers to see their school or for teachers in service. Once a supervisor and cent, which is fifty per cent increase in the act- 
| ”] as ‘ 4 | t ‘eC SVS > £ AS © . , . . . . 
— as part why large ystem and not a a teacher have entered upon this relation of ual output of the handwriting instruction. 
™ itt e world in itself. It is part of a super- mutual helpfulness, all antagonism, all suspicion There is not a single department of supervision 
arte duty to detect ind report all such ob- on the part of the teacher as to the purpose which is not similarly engaged in scientific 
8 - gehen the working out of the superintend- and meaning of the supervisors’ inssection dis- study of the results of ite own efforts, and in 
e ~ ‘ S . . . 
oe appears. Both work together for the common experimental attempts to improve the efficiency 
‘ lhe supervisors of Detroit are organized into good. of its teaching and supervision. The super- 
a supervisory council under the chairmanship If an adjustment of time schedules is made 


visory council meets each Tuesday morning to 
discuss and take action upon problems con- 
nected with the improvement of the efficiency 
of instruction thruout the Detroit system. Ap- 
proximately twenty per cent of the total time 
is given to work of this character. 

(Concluded on Page 117) 


of the Director of Educational Research. They 
turn in daily reports of their work. Approxi 
mately sixty per cent of their time is given 
to administration, distributed as follows: thirty 
per cent necessary routine, such as travel, rec 
ords, clerical work, etc., connected with the 


by the superintendent it is the supervisor who 
carries the official justification of the change to 
the teacher. If a new course of study is to be 
made, it is the supervisor who meets with com- 
mittees of teachers. If a contribution’ of method 
or subject matter is made in some other city, 
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RULES FOR TEACHERS’ COUNCIL. 

The board of education of New Britain, Conn., 
has just issued the constitution and by-laws of 
the Teachers’ Council, which is to act as an ad- 
visory body to the superintendent of schools and 
to the school committee, and is to be the official 
means whereby the teachers of the city can co- 
operate in the administration of the schools. The 
rules are as follows: 


The Constitution. 
ARTICLE I—NAME. 

The name of this organization shall be “The 

Teachers’ Council of New Britain.” 
ARTICLE II—PURPOSE, 

The purposes of this organization are: 

1. To secure a more active and effective par- 
ticipation of the teachers, in an advisory capacity, 
in the professional direction of the schools. 

2. To furnish the teaching body a definite and 
organized means for conference with the school 
committee or for the expression of its sentiments 
or judgments, with reference to questions of 
school policy. 

38. To encourage professional improvement 
thru the study and discussion of important prob 
lems of education and school management. 

4. To develop the sense of solidarity of the 
teaching body, and an increasing appreciation of 
community of interest and responsibility among 
all teachers, of all grades. 

5. To afford the largest possible opportunity 
for initiative on the part of the teacher. 


The Bylaws. 
ARTICLE I—MEMBERSHIP, 

The membership of the council shall be as fol 
lows: 

See. 1. Five representatives, including the 
principal, and at least one headmaster, from the 
teachers of the Senior High School. 

Sec. 2. Five representatives, including the 
principal of each school, from the teachers of the 
Junior High Schools. 

Sec. 3. Nine representatives, including at least 
two principals, from the teachers of the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Sec. 4. One representative from all general 
supervisors, and directors, not provided for in the 
above groups. 

Sec. 5. The superintendent of schools and the 
supervisor of elementary grades, ex-officiis. 

ARTICLE II—OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Sec. 1. The officers of the Council shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, and a Secretary. 
These officers shall perform the duties commonly 
devolving upon their respective offices; and they 
shall continue to hold office until their successors 
shall be elected. 

Sec. 2. The term of office for the President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary shall be one year. 
These officers shall be elected by ballot at the 
first meeting after the adoption of these by-laws, 
and thereafter at the first regular meeting of 
each school year, to be held on the last Tuesday 
in September. 

ARTICLE III—COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL, 

Sec. 1. The President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary of the Council shall constitute an ex- 
ecutive committee, to propose and arrange for a 
program of work and investigation or for such 
part of that program as may be designated for the 
ensuing year. Their plans shall be presented not 
later than the second regular meeting of the year, 
and shall be subject to the approval of the Coun- 
cil. This Committee shall also perform the other 
functions assigned to it in these articles. 

Sec. 2. A committee of conference shall be 
created by the Council for the following pur- 
poses: First, for meeting and conferring with 
the school committee or its sub-committees, upon 
invitation, at such times and places as may be 
designated by them; second, for procuring an 
audience with the school committee or any of its 
sub-committees, at the direction of the Council, 
for the purpose of communicating to them the 
sentiment and judgment of the Council pertain- 
ing to the selection and use of textbooks, changes 
in the courses of instruction, elements in the 
makeup of the school budget, the adequacy of 
supplies and equipment, the improvement of 
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teachers in service, the provision of library facili- 
ties, the teachers’ salary schedule, the school eal- 
endar, the school day program, grading and pro- 
motions, efficiency or merit systems, and special 
phases of instruction or training. 

The committee of conference shall be composed 
of the President of the Council (member and 
chairman ex-officio) and of four other representa- 
tives, to be elected by ballot, at the time of the 
annual election of officers. One representative 
must be selected from each of the first three 
groups of members as provided for in Article I of 
the by-laws, excepting from that group already 
represented by the chairman. The remaining 
member or membérs are to be elected at large 
from the membership of the Council. 

Sec. 3. Special committees may be appointed 
from time to time for the purpose of investiga- 
tion and report or for other service, as they may 
be needed in furthering the purposes of the coun- 
cil. 

ARTICLE IV—MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL, 

See. 1. Regular meetings of the Council shall 
ve held on the last Tuesday of each month dur- 
ing the school year, beginning in September and 
closing in May. When such date occurs during 
a vacation period the President shall announce a 
substitute date for that meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the 
executive committee, and a special meeting shall 
be called by the executive committee upon the 
written request of at last twelve members of the 
Council, and within one week of the date of the 
request. Due notice of such meetings shall be 
sent to each member of the Council. 

Sec. 3. Fifteen members shall constitute a 


quorum, 
ARTICLE V—ORGANIZATION OF SUB-COUNCILS. 
Sec. 1. Each of the groups whose representa- 


tion is provided for in sections one, two and four, 
of Article I, shall be known as a Sub-Council. 
There shall also be a Sub-Council for the ele- 
mentary schools, to be composed of members 
elected by the teachers of the elementary schools, 
as prescribed in section two of this article. Each 
of these Sub-Councils shall elect a President, a 
Vice-President, and a Secretary at the meeting 
provided for in section three of this article. These 
officers shall perform the duties commonly re 
quired of such officers and shall hold office for 
one year. 

Sec. 2. The teachers of each elementary school 
having four and not more than twelve teachers 
shall elect one from their number as a member 
of the Sub-Council of elementary teachers. The 
teachers of each elementary school having more 
than twelve teachers shall elect two members 
from their number; and the teachers of all ele- 
mentary schools having not more than three 
teachers shall jointly elect one member, unless 
such schools shall have a joint total of more than 
twelve teachers, in which case they shall elect 
two from their number, as members of the Sub- 
Council. The members of this Sub-Council shall 
be elected within one week of the adoption and 
approval of these by-laws, and thereafter within 
ten days of the opening of the school year. To 
gether they shall form the Sub-Council of the Ele- 
mentary Teachers. The meetings to elect such 
members shall be called by the principals of the 
respective buildings, with the advice of the presi 
dent of the Council, excepting that the joint 
meetings of all schools having not more than 
three teachers shall be called by the directors of 
the President of the Council. 

Sec. 3. Within one week of the adoption of 
these by-laws by the School Council and the ap- 
proval of them by the Council Committee, and 
thereafter within two weeks of the opening of 
the school year, the President of the Council 
shall provide for the calling of a meeting of each 
of the Sub-Councils, to be held upon the same 
day but previous to the date of the first regular 
meeting of the Council. The President shall also 
designate the person who is to call the mecting 
of each group to order and to preside until a 
permanent organization of the group for the year 
is effected. 

ARTICLE VI—ELECTION oF MEMBERS OF THI 

COUNCIL, 

See. 1. Each Sub-Council, after it has effected 
its permanent organization as provided for in 
Section 3 of Article V, and at the same meeting, 
shall proceed to elect from its membership, by 
ballot, its representatives to the Council, as pro- 
vided in Article I, Section 3, the Sub-Council of 
Elementary Teachers may elect the principals 
from outside its membership. 

Sec. 2. At the close of the meeting for the elec- 
tion of the officers and representatives of any 
Sub-Council, the President of the Sub-Council 
shall send to the President of the Council a certi- 


fied report of the results of the election 
officers and representatives 

ARTICLE VII—MEETINGS Or THE SUB-COUNCILS. 

Sec. 1. Meetings of one or more of the Suyb- 
Councils may be called by the executive 
tee of the Council. 

Sec. 2. A meeting of any Sub-Council may he 
called by its President, and a meeting shall be 
called by him upon the written request of a ma- 
jority of the members of the said Sub-Counceil, 
and within one week of the date of such request. 
The purpose of each of the meetings provided for 
in this section shall be definitely stated in the 
call, and the President shall cause each m: 
to be duly notified. 

Sec. 3. When a vacancy occurs in the offices or 
in the representation of any Sub-Council, the 
President of the Council shall direct the highes 
officer still in that Sub-Council, to call a m 
to fill such vacancy. 

ARTICLE VIII—CONFERENCES. 

See. 1. The procedure governing the calling 
and conducting of conferences shall be as fol- 
lows: 

The school committee or the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil may vote to request a conference, after which 
action the Secretary of the School Committee or 
of the Teachers’ Council, as the case may be, 
shall address to the Secretary of the other body 
a letter requesting a conference and stating the 
substance of the matter or matters to be consid- 
ered in conference. This letter shall be presented 
at the next regular meeting of the school com- 
mittee or the Teachers’ Council as the case may 
be, or at a special meeting duly ealled. When 
authorized by the votes of the school committee 
and the Teachers’ Council a conference may be 
held, but such conference shall be limited to the 
subject proposed for conference and shall con- 
sider no other matter or matters not related 
thereto. 

Unless otherwise voted by the school commit- 
tee, at each conference the school committee shall 
be represented by the superintendent of schools 
and by one or more of its regular standing com- 
mittees or by a special committee designated by 
vote of the school committee; and the Teachers’ 
Council shall be represented by its regular com- 
mittee of conference. 

ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENTS 

These by-laws may be amended or repealed by 
an affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Council, taken at a regular 
meeting of the Council; provided that notice of 
such proposed action shall have been given at the 
regular meeting immediately preceding; and pro- 
vided that the proposed action shall be ineluded 
in the notice for the meeting at which final ac 
tion is to be taken; and provided, further, that a 
notice of the action of the Council shall be filed 
with the Secretary of the school committee, at 
least three days before the regular meeting of 
the school committee next following the meeting 
of the Council at which such action may hav: 
been taken at a regular meeting, provided that 
no such amendment or repeal of the by-laws 
shall become effective until such amendment or 
repeal has been approved and adopted by the 
school committee. The amendment or repeal of 
these bylaws may be proposed by the school com- 
mittee to the teachers’ council by vote of the 
school commiitee taken at a regular meeting, 
provided that due notice of such proposed action 
shall have been given at the regular meeting of 
the committee immediately preceding. 
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New York, N. Y. Plans have been outlined for 
the establishment of the new continuation schools 
for boys and girls under 18 years of age who have 
not graduated from high school. More than 
200,000 children will be taken care of during the 
next five years, which will make necessary an ap- 
propriation of $124,000. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The board of education has 
asked for one and one-half million dollars for the 
maintenance of the schools, including the upkeep 
of the school plant. 

Oakland, Calif. In making its plans for the 
operation of the new building program, the board 
has included provisions for the employment of a 
superintendent of construction and for an «44d- 
visory body to be composed of a school expert, a 
member of the board, a member of the bond ex- 
penditure committee and an advisory architect. 

Under the plan, four subsidiary boards ere to 
be created, including a board of architects under 
the leadership of a supervising architeci, a depart- 
ment of engineering to act as an estimating 
board and to pass on all engineering featurcs of 
the work, an auditing department to act as an 
auxiliary business organization, and a departnient 
of supervision and inspection, headed by the sup- 
erintendent of construction. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 
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The ‘KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 
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Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 
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The school board of Springfield, O., reorganized 
on January 5th with three new members. With 
the reorganization in membership, there also 
came a reorganization in school management 
looking to a better co-ordination of school finance 
on the educational side of school work. 

Under the new plan, there are no standing com- 
mittees on the board. All business is transacted 
thru the superintendent of schools, the business 
manager and the clerk. 

The old position of director of schools has been 
replaced by the office of business manager, whose 
duty it is to take care of school property, to see 
that the school plant is kept in repair, and to act 
as purchasing agent for the school system. The 
business manager is under the supervision of the 
superintendent, which insures a co-ordination of 
the financial and educational factors for greater 
efficiency. 

The clerk attends to the work of the board, 
keeps the school records and discharges the usual 
duties of the office. He is also under the general 
supervision of the superintendent. 


The Detroit Police Department, in co-opera 
tion with the local automobile club and the board 
of education, recently conducted its second safety 
campaign. The board has conducted a continuous 
campaign in all the schools along lines that have 
proven highly effective with the children. Par 
ents have been induced to take a livelier interest 
in safety work and to talk about the dangers of 
the street with their children. The number of 
fatalities among children, from street accidents 
has been reduced from 88 to 71, resulting in a 
saying of the lives of seventeen children. 


In numbers, boys are dominant in the ele- 
mentary schools of California, while in the high 
schools, they are outnumbered greatly by girls, 
figures completed recently in the offices of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction showed. 
Boys leave school and go to work at an earlier 
age than girls, Superintendent Wood said. 

In the elementary schools there are 237,825 
boys and 223,307 girls. High school enrollment 
shows 61,453 boys and 76,624 girls. 

Mrs. Mary George, for several years preceptress 
of the California State Normal School, has re- 
signed and will leave shortly for extended travel 
abroad. Mrs. George will be succeeded by Miss 
Mary Helen Post, who returned to the faculty a 
few weeks ago after a year of service with the 
Y. W. C. A. abroad. Mrs. George was formerly 
principal of the State Normal Training School 
and is widely known thruout the state as an edu 
cator. 

The number of minors in San Francisco is 
115,395, according to the report on the school 
census taken in November under the direction of 
the board of education. The census shows that 
there are 53,579 children in the San Francisco 
public schools, 13,633 attending private schools 
and 46 under private tutors. 

The advantages of high school education and 
the advisability of pupils continuing in school 
until they have obtained their school diplomas, is 
contained in a letter to graduating pupils and 
their parents by Superintendent of Schools Al- 
fred Roncovieri. 

“Graduation from grammar school now brings 
you face to face with the necessity of planning 
quite definitely a course of action,” the letter 
says, “and upon the decision now made will de- 
pend, to a very large extent, your future position 
in life. It is for this reason that we urge you 
strongly now to pause and weigh carefully the 
advantages to be derived from the opportunities 
for higher education afforded you most generous 
ly by our citizens.” 

To relieve the congestion in certain schools, 
the board of education recently adopted a resolu 
tion reducing the enrollment in grammar grades 
to forty-five and in primary grades to forty pu 
pils. Principals will be directed to transfer pu 


The “law of compensation”’ is relentless. 


‘Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in 'ater years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
B'ackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 
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They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
Slate being non-porous 


That is why our Natural Slate 
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Easton, Penna. 





pils who live closer to other schools. Many 
children attend schools blocks from their homes 
because of sentimental reasons 

As the outgrowth of the San Francisco State 
Normal School Parent-Teachers’ Association, a 
movement has been started which, tho tenta 
tive, promises much good for the future of the 
child. 

The fact that the motion picture entertainment 
is a part of the child’s life of today led the 
Normal School, in conjunction with the parents, 
to offer to the children a motion picture perform 
ance each Friday afternoon of February. 

Pictures were shown that teach the great 
classics and that have a high moral tone that 
both instructs and entertains. 

A movement has been started in Philadelphia 
for the election of the superintendent of schools 
for a four-year term, instead of by annual re- 
election, as at present. Mr. J. W. Catharine, a 
member of the board, in commenting recently on 
the election of school heads, pointed out that 
the annual re-election plan has been responsibl 
for much of the lack of initiative among the em- 
ployes. The yearly election makes it impossibl 
to carry out any definite plan and forces the in- 
cumbent to constantly shape his actions so that 
they will be pleasing to the board. 

The school code of 1911 gives school boards of 
certain districts the power to elect their superin- 
tendent for four years Philadelphia is one of 
the cities which comes under this provision. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., has adopted 
a new plan recommended by Supt. D. A. Grout, 
providing for the selection of textbooks by the 
teaching staff. Under the new plan, agents will 
meet the teachers after school hours, at which 
time the books of the different publishers will be 
presented and their uses explained. The teachers 
are permitted to vote on the books to be used in 
their respective grades. 

Steubenville, 0. A controversy has been 
started over the question of publicity in the con 
duct and control of school affairs. One member 
of the board favors full publicity of all board 
affairs and asks that teachers and the public be 
informed on all matters of school procedure. 


Continued on Page 62 
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Let “Circle A” Protect Your Community 
Against School-Building Shortage 


Schools erected within less than twenty-four hours after the arrival of the 
building material —that is what “Circle A’ has accomplished in cities, towns 
and country districts. Why then should your community go on enduring the 
inconvenience and expense of a school-building shortage? 


Factory built in interchangeable units uniformly three feet wide, “Circle A” 

Schools are ready for immediate shipment. The units— flooring, walls, doors, 

windows, blackboards, ceilings and roof sections—are complete to the last 

detail. There is no painting to be done, no hardware to be attached, no 

nailing required; simply bolt the units together, the only tools needed being a 
ammer, a wrench and a screw-driver. 


“Circle A” Schools are artistic structures and sturdy in appearance—plainly 
indicating ability to endure the assaults of cold, heat, wind, snow and rain. 
Yet, while permanent, ‘‘Circle A” Schools are also portable; the interchange- 
able units can be taken down and re-erected as often as desired into peneileae 
any type of community building. 


Further information regarding “‘Circle A” advantages, including maximum light 
and details as to insulation and ventilation, will be sent promptly upon request. 
We suggest that you write or wire today to our nearest office: Chicago, Monroe 


Building; New York, Postal Telegraph Building; and Fort Worth. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


©“CIRCLE-A”O6 


Patents Pending 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 


















“The Desk of Exclusive Features” 
Great Strength 


Unequalled Appearance Exclusive Adjustments 


We Cannot Make All the Movable Furniture 
in the Country, So We Make the Best of It 


Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., E. L. CHRISTIE, 

137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Brandon, Man., Canada 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 

Kansas City, Mo. 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 

Huntington, W. Va. 5124 First St., Seattle, Wash. 
HEYWOOD BROS. & WAKEFIELD CO., THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., 

174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 215 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 
W. J. McILWAIN, JOHN H. PENCE, 

Little Rock, Ark. Roanoke, Va. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE STUDY PERIOD. The illustration below shows the use of the ‘‘Empire”’ PATENTED se a 
Chair Desk during the study period. Note the comfort of the pupils at work. 
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Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement | 
Almost Unlimited ! 


Adjustments are strong but very simple 
in construction, easy to operate, nothing 
to get out of order—no wrench needed. 


Adaptability to a great variety of class 
uses makes its installation essential to 
efficient and progressive teaching. 


The ‘‘Empire’’ Chair Desk is made 
in six sizes to fit various grades and 
has five adjustments so that each 
pupil may be individually fitted. 


SOCIALIZED RECITATION. The adaptability of the ““Empire’’ Chair Desk is shown 
in the illustration below. A harmonious family group is obtained by this arrangement 
for socialized recitation. 
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261 Franklin St. 50 Church St. 


Boston, Mass. New York 


461 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago 





office. 


BRAN CHES: 


1361 Monadnock Bldg. 752 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
i Birmingham, Ala. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

The judge of the Common Pleas Court of Phila- 
delphia will shortly appoint a successor to Mr. 
Edwin Wolf, president of the board of educa- 
tion. It is considered not improbable that a 
woman will be appointed. The names of four 
candidates for membership have been presented 
for approval. 

Plans have been made for the organization of 
a state association of school boards and trustees 
of New York State. The association has for its 
purpose the giving of opportunity to members to 
have a direct hand in framing legislation gov- 
erning the schools of the state. In the past, the 
state education department has rendered deci- 
sions and passed laws governing boards of educa- 
tion in which the boards themselves had no voice 
or representation, even tho they were compelled 
to execute the laws according to individual in- 
terpretation, and consistent with the means at 
their disposal. The plan has the approval of ev- 
ery department of the state education depart- 
ment. 

The American Legion at Spokane, Wash., in a 
recent resolution, criticizes the action of the 
board in dismissing C. I. Carpenter, an ex-serv- 
ice man, from the position of building superin- 
tendent. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has prohib- 
ited students from forming or joining secret or- 
ganizations while they remain in attendance at 
high school. The board condemns the organiza- 
tions because they are undemocratic, undesirable 
and injurious to the life of the school. 

The school board of Huron, S. D., has won in 
the suit brought by Mr. Frederick L. Whitney 
for recovery of $238.91, the amount which he 
claimed was due him for services rendered for 
the,last month’s work as superintendent. The 
decision disposes of a controversy which has 
been carried on for nearly a year. 

The Milwaukee Board of School Directors has 
adopted a rule providing that all programs for 
entertainments, or celebrations of any kind in the 
public schools, must originate within the school 
system. Programs other than those above men- 
tioned may be used, after they have been ap- 
proved by the superintendent. Programs so ap- 


proved must be distributed to the various schools 
from the superintendent’s office. 

State Supt. T. E. Johnson of Michigan, speak- 
ing recently before the State Grange Meeting, 
argued for a county unit system for rural schools 
in order that better standards may be maintained 
and better teachers employed. 

Chicago Heights, Ill. The school board has en- 
tered upon a definite building schedule covering a 
period of several years. Four sites have been 
purchased and an addition is in course of erection 
at the Garfield School. The board plans to call an 
election at which the voters will be asked to vote 
the necessary bonds for two additional buildings. 

The annual convention of the National Associ- 
ation of School Accounting and Business Officials 
of Public Schools will be held May 18, 19 and 
20, 1920, at Minneapolis, Minn. The program is 
being prepared. 

Assistant Commissioner John Enright of New 
Jersey has rendered a decision to the effect that 
the board of education of North Hanover Town- 
ship, Burlington County, acted clearly in violation 
of the law and misappropriated school moneys 
when it ordered paid to Mr. Edward Harrison 
$270 for the education of his two daughters. The 
North Hanover board has been ordered to collect 
at once the $270 from Mr. Harrison and to return 
$205 of this amount to the county collector of 
Burlington County. 

Mr. Harrison was a member of the board dur- 
ing the school years 1916-17 and 1917-18. He was 
charged with having been illegally paid the sum 
of $130 for tuition and transportation in 1917, and 
$140 for the year 1918. 

The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has taken 
steps to make its executive meetings brief and 
businesslike. In the future, meetings will be 
held once a month, at four o’clock, on the third 
Friday of the month. Unnecessary and inconse- 
quential talk is to be eliminated and reports of 
departmental heads are to be forwarded to the 
directors in advance of the scheduled meeting. 

Holyoke, Mass. The school board has recently 
refused a request of the janitors for a fifteen per 
cent increase in salary. It has been shown that 
the janitors have received a war bonus of $300 
which has since become permanent, and a further 
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Winter a Dangerous Time 


When zero: weather comes and heating sys- 
tems are forced the most dangerous period for 
school fires arrives and the time when you 
and your teachers realize keenly the lack of 
adequate fire alarm protection. 


There is no excuse for jeopardizing the lives 
of your school children under hazardous con- 
ditions when an efficient Standard Fire Alarm 
System can be installed at moderate cost. 


Standard Electric Fire Alarm Systems can be ar- 
ranged to operate from break glass stations or push 
buttons, or merely from one station in the principal’s 
They furnish a distinctive alarm signal by 
which the children, regularly drilled can pass out of 
the building without panic. 
adapted to all types of buildings. 

Do not take chances. It is not too late to in 


stall a Standard Fire Alarm System. WRITE 


today for further information and prices 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Manufacturers of complete time systems for schools, in 
cluding fire alarm, program clocks, battery equipment, etc. 


421 New Ist Nat. Banw Bldg. 
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They can be readily 


Essex Bldg. 


Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis. Minn. 
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increase of $300 in September. 

The judges of the common pleas court of Phila- 
delphia have approved the installation of women 
as members of the local school board. The 
names of four women have already been sug: 
gested as candidates for the school board mem- 
bership. 

As its last official act the 1919 board of direc- 
tors of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended that the Board of Education of Oakland 
should take the necessary steps to ascertain le 
gally if money is due to the Oakland School Dis- 
trict under the constitutional amendment trans- 
ferring taxes on public utilities from the counties 
to the state. 

The board further recommended that it also be 
settled in legal manner whether such money is 
collectable. 

This action was taken at the request of the city 
interests committee, following the reading of a 
letter from Ezra Decoto, District Attorney. The 
directors expressed themselves as appreciating 
the dilemma in which Decoto finds himself as at- 
torney for the school board and at the same time 
attorney for the Board of Supervisors and for the 
taxpayers of the entire county. 

Decoto said in his letter that as no court had 
ever passed on the question he “would gladly 
facilitate a test case. which seemed the logical 
procedure.” He also suggests that in view of his 
peculiar position, the Board of Education employ 
special counsel. 

The school controversy over memberships in 
the school board at Clarksville, Ind., has been 
settled by a compromise thru which one member 
of each faction remains on the board. Mr. Frank 
Coyle gave up his seat to Mr. George Cole and 
Mr. William Wenning gave way to Mr. William 
Clegg. The controversy caused the resignation of 
the principal and held up the salaries of the 
teachers. 

Enid, Okla. Following an edict of the board, 
fifteen boys in the high school have relinquished 
their memberships in secret societies. In doing 
so, the boys registered their protest against the 
other secret clubs, one of which is a girls’ society. 

Miss Sara A. Weidler, principal of the Hallo- 
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| | Theldeal of Modern School Ventilation 


There is an ideal of modern school ventilation today and that is to re- | | 
produce in the schoolroom, wherever it may be, the same air conditions 
that prevail in the open country on a balmy day in June. 


ene 


It requires no great stretch of imagination to visualize all that it 
means to pupils in schools to spend their school hours, at all times, 


under such conditions. Their school work and their health quickly 
reflect the benefits. 


Today large and small schools in the city and country districts are 
being equipped with “Sirocco” products. It is not merely a question 
of mechanical ventilation but by a particular method which gives re- | 
sults. “Sirocco” equipment enables engineers to accurately control the | 


temperature, humidity and movement of the air that has been washed 
and cleansed before being conditioned. 
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This all-important subject is covered in detail in our book, “Three 
Questions Concerning School Ventilation.” Would you like a copy? 
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AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY | 
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JAMES MUNROE SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VA. 
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Three Score Years of Service 


HE high standard of De Luxe Scales is the logical 
result of more than a half-century of creating and per- 
fecting efficient weighing devices. 
is our fundamental principle of construction. 
believe it is possible to build a more accurate, more de- 


pendable scale than 


DELUXE 


U.S. STANDARD SCALE 





es 





sive De Luxe feature). 


and because we have supreme confidence in every 
scale bearing our name, we protect you with our un- 
qualified guaranty. 


Showing the improved full-capacity measuring device (an exclu- 
Marked in legible, easy-reading '%-inch 
graduations, from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches, the De Luxe 
will accurately and quickly measure the smallest child or tallest 
adult—a feature which has heretofore been impossible 
with the old-fashioned, complicated “ measuring- rods.” 
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(Grand Crossing) 
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Perfection of detail 


We do not 
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. . ’ ’ . | a Capacity, 300 

We take pride in the fact that America’s leading | lbs., araduated 
° in4-lbs. Height, 

schools have adopted De Luxe as their standard scale, 58 in.: Floor 


aonce. 19008 wn, 
Platform, 10% 
n. x 13% in. 
Finished in sil- 
ver- gray or 
snow-white per- 
manent enamel 
with heavily 
” le d trim 
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well School at Philadelphia, Pa., for several years, 
has presented her resignation to the board. The 
action followed a controversy with the janitor 
over the matter as to whose authority was high- 
est. Miss Weidler’s request that the janitor be 
transferred to another building has been ignored 
and the charge has been made that political back- 
ing prevents action being taken against the jani- 
tor. 

Dubuque, Ia. The board of education has re- 
cently adopted a policy granting official recogni- 
tion to high school fraternities and sororities and 
providing for the regulation and restriction of all 
school organizations. The board while author- 
izing temporarily the existence of such fraterni- 
ties and sororities, reserves to itself the right and 
the privilege of revoking the sanction granted, 
whenever in its judgment the interests and well- 
being of the school demand it. 

Mr. Edwin Wolf, president of the Philadelphia 
board of education, resigned in January following 
a stormy meeting at which department heads for 
the school system were elected. Mr. Wolf ob- 
jected to the election of one department head and 
declared his inability to act as legislative head of 
the school system without competent executives 
in departments. Mr. Wolf had been a member 
of the board for nearly twenty years and during 
the past year has been president. 

The incident brought to the fore the need 
of a thoro investigation of the several depart- 
ments and of the general methods*and policies of 
administration. Expression was given to a re- 
peated call for a survey. 

Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education has 
recently passed a resolution discountenancing any 
affiliation of teachers’ organizations with the 
American Federation of Labor. The board insists 
that all propaganda for the formation of a union 
of teachers shall cease and requests that charters 
held by any group of teachers be surrendered. 
The board holds that its attitude should not be 
construed as applying to teachers who hold mem- 
bership in a craft of their own trade, where such 
membership does not interfere with the efficiency 
of the teacher. 


Supt. A. F. Mace of Jonesboro, Ark., has re- 
signed to accept a position at Atlanta, Ga. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The city’s financial condl- 
tion has made it necessary to dispense with the 
$2,500,000 school building program. It is esti- 
mated that between $400,000 and $500,000 will be 
at the disposal of the board. 

The board of education of San Diego, Calif., has 
asked Supt. H. C. Johnson to make a survey of 
the improvements needed in the school system. 
A reduction of $700,000 in the bond issue is pro 
posed to meet the approval of the taxpayers. 

The city council of Haverhill, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the legislative act providing for the pen 
sioning of school janitors. The law provides that 
a janitor who has served 25 years may receive 
a pension not exceeding $500. 

Cincinnati, O. The school board was given an 
unpleasant surprise recently when it invited bids 
for janitor service in the new East Side High 
School. The bids submitted ranged from $129 
up to $249 a day, and most of them were above 
$200 a day. At the lowest bid of $129 per day, 
the cost for 313 working days would reach 
$40,377. The board has already spent $60 a day 
for cleaning service in the school, which is still 
uncompleted. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Perry Smith has been appointed as super 
intendent of buildings at Dayton, O. 

Mr. Charles H. Martel has been re-elected clerk 
of the board of education at Manchester, N. H., 
for his tenth term. 

Mr. Ransome Hamil has been elected treasurer 
of the board at Guthrie, Okla. 

Miss Antoinette Vonasek has been appointed 
janitress-engineer of Public School 38, Borough 
of Bronx, New York City. Miss Vonasek is the 
only licensed woman engineer in the state and 
has successfully passed the test with a percent- 
age of 85. 

Mr. Joseph Hutchinson has been appointed 
utility man for the school board of Allentown, 


Pa. The new Official will work under the direc- 


tion of the building superintendent. 
Mr. Frank J. Williamson has been appointed 


superintendent of buildings for the board of edu- 
cation at Spokane, Wash. He succeeds Mr. C. I 
Carpenter. 

Mr. Samuel D. Jones has been re-elected busi- 
ness manager of the public schools of Louisville, 
Ky., for a four-year period. The reappointment 
carries with it a substantial increase in salary. 

Mr. Harry D. Baker of Urbana, O., has been 
re-elected as clerk of the board for a two-year 
term. The reappointment carries with it a sub- 
stantial incease in salary. 

Mr. Richard J. Lane has been elected chairman 
of the Boston School Committee, to succeed 
Michael H. Sullivan. The latter has been elected 
treasurer of the committee. 

Mr. Ernest L. Crandell has been elected Di- 
rector of Lectures of the New York City Schools, 
to succeed the late Dr. Henry M. Leipziger. 

Mr. Frank P. Goodwin, director of the de 
partment of civics and community and night 
schools of Cincinnati, has resigned. Mr. Good- 
win has become director of the civic department 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. John Van Schaick has been nominated as 
a member of the board of commissioners at 
Washington, D. C., to succeed Mr. W. G. Gardi- 
ner. Dr. Van Schaick is a graduate of Union 
College and of Lawrence College. 

L. K. Foster, for thirteen years a member of 
the school board at Arlington, Mass., has re- 
signed. Mr. Foster also served as secretary. 

Dayton, O. Mr. Perry A. Smith has been re 
appointed superintendent of buildings for the 
next two years, at a salary of $2,520. 

Mr. Robert E Barber, for the past fifteen 
months business manager of the schools of High 
land Park, Mich., has resigned to devote his en- 
tire time to the practice of law Mr. Barber is 
succeeded by Mr. Ray A. Palmer of Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins has been re-elected 
president of the board of education in Knoxville, 
Tenn., for a third term. In accepting the office, 


Mrs. Perkins pledged herself to continue her ef- 


forts in behalf of the schools. 
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Cost of 
Approximately 
60 to 
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The above illustration, made from a 
photograph, shows a school desk in 
the three stages of refinishing. The 
strip at the left shows the sears and 
mars, the filth and grime, that cov- 
ered the entire desk—a fair example 
of the condition of the average desk 
after a few years‘ use in the school- 





























The center strip shows how the 
“BATH” of the “CASMIRE PRO- 
CESS” removes every trace and par- 
ticle of dirt, also the old paint or 
varnish, leaving the wood in its nat- 
ural color absolutely free from all 
germs and impurities, clean and 
sanitary, ready for the next step in 


The strip at the right shows the 
beauty of the finish possible when 
the desk has been cleaned and reno- 
vated by the “CASMIRE PROCESS” 
and refinished with National Wood 
Renovating Company’s Wood Fin- 
ishes—a new desk made out of an 
old one that was ready for the junk 
man—at a saving of several dollars. 
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the “PROCESS.” 
sanenel 


Beautiful New Book—“Facts and Figures” 


Sent Free to School Boards, interestingly tells HOW the “Casmire Process” 
works such wonderful transformations — making old desks as good as new 











WRITE FOR THE BOOK TODAY. ADDRESS 








Be sure toget thisin | National Wood Renovating Company 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS “CASMIRE PROCESS” 


your budget for 1920 | 317-319 East Eighth Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘TheApproved 
Portable 
Building, 


M&M Portable Schools stand in the bleakness of Northern 
Michigan, in the arid spaces of Arizona, in the wilds of 
New Hampshire, and in “sunny Alabama” “hey are 
equal to the rigors of all climates. Cool in summer 
through superior ventilation and warm in winter 
through superior Construction. 


Mershon € Morley ©. Saginaw, Mich. 
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Denzar is made in many styles, 
types and sizes to meet every 
school requirement The new 
1920 Denzar catalog shows them 
all,—a copy will be sent on 
request 
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Denzar, the unit of day brightness, has 
been installed in many of our modern 
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schools because it successfully meets 
every school requirement. For class 
rooms, assembly rooms, offices and halls 
it provides a soft, clear, sunlike radiance 
which resembles daylight. 





Denzar distributes the rays of the efficient 
Mazda ‘‘C’”’ lamp evenly on desks and 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER 


219 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET : 
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blackboards without any blinding glare 
or harsh shadows. 

Denzar eliminates eye strain and fatigue 
and increases pupil efficiency. 

The illustration above shows the East 
Junior High School at Sioux City, Iowa, 
equipped throughout with Denzars. If you 
are interested in better lighting in your 
school, write 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

In the Educational News Bulletin, Supt. C. P. 
Cary, of Wisconsin, writes as follows: 

“Some one, J. M. Rice, I think, has said that a 
city has a good system of schools when it has a 
good superintendent and a poor system of schools 
when it has a poor superintendent. No matter 
who said it, it is essentially true. A good super- 
intendent is an educational leader; he is not a 
good superintendent if he is not. An educational 
leader, either in city or county, will have much 
to say about who shall teach and who shall not 
in the schools under his supervision. He must 
be at least fairly skillful in selecting good teach- 
ers. He will manage in some way to get rid of 
the poorest ones already in the system, and will 
pay a little more than the average salaries so 
that he can have his pick from among the best 
instead of the mediocre He wiil develop an 
esprit de corps that will make teaching in the 
city a pleasure and a stimulus to greater educa 
tional proficiency. 

Teaching under such circumstances becomes a 
professional education of a high order and those 
who have had experience in such an environment 
are always sought after, because other superinten 
dents want them as a leaven in their own 
tems. Take as an illustration known the coun 
try over, Kendall and the schools of Indianapolis 
some years ago. A certain little city of 5,000 
population has for twenty-five years been known 
in the state in which it is situated as a place to 
go for the best teachers in the state. Somebody 
had put it on the map. 

The same thing is found in country schools. I 
could take the reader to counties where the ma- 


sys 


terial conditions seem unfavorable, yet because 
of an active county superintendent the schools 
are among the best of their kind in the state. I 
could just as easily take the reader to other 
more favorably situated counties in which the 
schools are at ebb tide, chiefly because the county 
superintendent is as dead as a salt mackerel or 
deathly afraid of the cars. The more the ob- 
server acquaints himself with the facts in the 
case the more he will be convinced, I am sure, 
that as is the superintendent so are the schools. 
This is not to ignore or to minimize the value of 
the good teacher. The very point of it all is 
that a good superintendent will have good teach- 
ers, will make life worth while in a professional 
way for them, will secure their aid and co-opera- 
tion, will fight their battles, if need be, with the 
board or with the public, even on matters of sal- 
ary. But no matter what his fight—and no good 
superintendent can possibly escape almost con- 
stant fighting of some sort—he must remember 
that back of it all and always are the children. 
He is their guardian. It is all for them and for 
the generation in which they will be the moving 
spirits. Simple fact—not mere sentiment. 

Some weak superintendents will say that such 
talk about the efficiency of the superintendent or 
principal is all right in theory but that in his 
community it will not work, because the public 
will not permit him to do anything. After guch 
a man will come—soon it is to be hoped—another 
who will report the community eager for good 
schools and ready to support them. It is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves. 


NEWS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Following the formation of the Indiana School 
men’s Club, made up of a limited number of In- 
diana superintendents, the South Central Super 
intendents of Schools Research Club was formed 
at a recent meeting at Bedford, Ind. Among the 
members of the new organization are the follow 
ing superintendents: Fred Bourne, of Spencer, 
Ind.; Edwin C. Dodson, of Greencastle; Willis 
Holman, of Martinsville; E. E. Ramsay, Bloom- 
ington; Charles P. Kellar, Brazil; J. H. Shipp, 
Mitchell; R. N. Tirey, Washington; L. L. Hoover, 
Orleans; E. W. Montgomery, Bedford. 





The Indiana Schoolmen’s Club, of which J. B. 
Stone, of Purdue University, is president, holds 
monthly meetings at Indianapolis, discussing all 
questions having to do with the development of 
the public school system of the state. Its mem- 
bership has been limited, in order that the club 
may be kept elastic and easily handled. 

Deploring the fact that there are many thou- 
sands of children in California who do not at- 
tend school, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Will C. Wood has written to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Legion of California ask- 
ing their assistance in the matter. 

“A large percentage of these children are of for- 
eign parentage,” says Wood, “so they do not get 
real Americanism at home. ‘They follow the 
fruit’ from April to December, consequently they 
are not in school. Or they work in the cotton 
fields. 

“We want the help of the American Legion in 
backing up the local attendance officers by creat- 
ing loyal sentiment, which will cause juries to 
convict violators of the compulsory education law 
and child labor laws where convictions are de- 
served.” 

Wood also suggests that the American Legion 
can render invaluable aid by insisting that in 
regions where school facilities are inadequate and 
where public funds are not available for the enr 
ployment of extra teachers during the busy sea- 
son, the employers “who are reaping bour‘ful 
and precious crops shall furnish the children with 
educational advantages. These employers should 
be expected to donate to the school district a suf- 
ficient amount to take care of the education of 
the children where the funds are not sufficient.” 

The state official asserts children are exploited 
by parents and “in many instances by the em- 
ployers.”’ 

Wood declares that Bolshevism and I. W. W.ism 
does not secure recruits from the public schools 
and that the school system has not failed when it 
has been given a chance. 

The interpost council of the American Legion 
of Imperial county, in a letter to Will C. Wood, 
has recommended that 100 per cent AMERICAN- 
ISM be taught to all pupils in the public schools 
for forty-five minutes each week; that no pupil 
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be allowed to leave the sixth grade until he or 
she is able to recite the national anthem from 
memory, and that salutes to the flag be taught to 
pupils just as they are in the military service. 

Supt. Wood replied to the effect that splendid 
service to Americanism would be rendered by 
the council if they would insist that all children 
be required to attend school in Imperial county. 
At the present time there are hundreds of chil- 
dren of school age not receiving an education. 

Georgiana Carden, attendance agent, after re- 
turning to Sacramento from Imperial Valley, re- 
ported that in one school, twelve children were 
compelled to sit on the floor, as all other space 
was utilized. 

The Ohio State Board of Education, at a re- 
cent meeting held in Columbus, appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a resolution recommending to 
the joint legislative committee on administrative 
organization that provision be made for a state 
board having general administration over all the 
educational institutions and activities of the state. 

This is one of the few cases on record where 
an existing board has asked to be legislated out 
of existence and its membership terminated in or- 
der that another board may be created with 
larger powers and more adequate service to the 
state. 

A. C. Olney, State Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools for California, announced recently, fol- 
lowing a conference with members of the State 
Board of Education at Sacramento, that he has 
completed plans for a campaign to break up high 
school fraternities, said to be flourishing in defi- 
ance of law. 

Students who persist in retaining memberships 
in high school organizations barred by the stat- 
utes, will be denied admittance, when they enter 
college, to Greek letter societies, according to 
Olney’s plans. 

Influence is being quietly brought to bear in 
Indiana to change the existing order of things, 
transferring buying power from the township 
trustees into the hands of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. The change will not be 
brought about without a fight, however. The In- 
diana State Association of Township Trustees 
held its twenty-ninth annual convention in In- 
dianapolis recently, and reiterated its belief that 
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The Higher the Cost of Books 


GREATER THE NEED OF PROTECTION 


The constantly rising cost of textbooks now 
leaves the conscientious school board no choice 
in the matter of protection for the books. If 
the taxpayer’s interests are to be considered 
they must be protected; the only question is 
what protection shall be given them. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Owe their constantly increasing popularity to the fact that they do what they 
were made to do—protect the book from soiling and hard knocks—better than 
any other cover made. 
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the trustees in each county are more capable in 
the matter of buying supplies than the superin- 
tendents, “because of local conditions.” 

However, members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion favor the change of authority. Under the 
present system, it is pointed out, it is almost im- 
possible to fix responsibility for any defects in the 
school system. The sway of county superinten- 
dents is largely confined to the examination of 
teachers, selected by the trustees, the administra- 
tion of study courses and inspection of the school 
work. Superintendents are handicapped by this 
dual administration, and could be made abso- 
lutely responsible for the entire educational pro- 
gram and results attained, if they were given the 
authority proposed. 

Under the direction of State Supt. Thomas 
E. Finegan, the Department of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania has been divided into three de- 
partments. The elementary division will be in 
charge of Dr. Finegan, the one in higher educa- 
tion will be under Dr. J. George Becht, and that 
in secondary education will be taken care of by 
Dr. W. D. Lewis. 

It is the purpose of the education department 
to bring every college and university in the state 
into close co-operation with the work of the de- 
partment, and to make it possible for higher 
learning to exert a vital influence on the entire 
public school system. 

The first step in county vocational supervision 
in compliance with the act of 1919, has been taken 
with the appointment of ten such officials. 

At the recent convention of the School Boards 
and Trustees of New York State, held at Auburn, 
steps were taken to fight the efforts of the State 
Conference of Mayors to obtain home rule for 
cities in educational matters. It was unanimous- 
ly agreed to demand that education be made a 
state function, including the control of the bud- 
get. 

Consolidation of two senior high schools at 
Lynn, Mass., has been recommended by the State 
Board of Education in a report of the study of 
needs of the school system. The state experts 
do not appear to recognize the necessity for the 
continuance of the two schools and they declare 
that the system would be more efficient by a con- 
solidation into one institution. 


Because they are made of the toughest fiber paper they with- 
stand use and abuse as no other cover does, adding from two 
to three years to the life of the book, making their small cost 
the biggest relative economy in the school purchases of the 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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Supt. S. J. Slawson, of Bridgeport, Conn., in a 
recent communication, points to the need of pro- 
longing the school year so that children may ad- 
vance more rapidly during the time they are in 
school. Mr. Slawson argues for the all-year 
schoo] plan and declares that it will prove of im- 
mense benefit to children who must leave school 
early to enter an occupation. 

The school board of Louisville, Ky., has adopted 
a ten months’ school session. The increase in the 
school year has been made possible thru an in- 
crease in the tax levy which has been given by 
the general council. ) ; 

A reorganization of the State Education De- 
partment of Kentucky is proposed under a consti- 
tutional amendment, making the state superin- 
tendency an appointive rather than an elective 
office. The general assembly is to be given au- 
thority to prescribe the method of distributing 
the state school fund for the pay of city and 
county teachers. 

It is proposed that the governor shall appoint 
a bi-partisan state board for a term of eight 
years; the terms of the members will be so ar- 
ranged that no governor may be able to control 
the board. 

The state board will elect the state superinten- 
dent, who will receive sufficient salary to inter- 
est one of the best educators to be found in the 
country. 

Technical qualifications will also be attached 
to certain of the clerical force in the department. 

The county reorganization bill provides for a 
county superintendent of technical qualifications 
and holding a certificate of administration and 
supervision from the state department. The 
county board will be composed of five members 
from the county at large, outside the cities of the 
first four classes on a non-partisan ticket. The 
board will elect all principals and teachers and a 
trustee for each district, and will have the right 
to delimit the districts, with a minimum of forty 
pupils in each district and to consolidate dis- 
tricts. 

A minimum tax rate of thirty cents and a poll 
tax of one dollar for schools, and a minimum 
wage of $75 a month for teachers are included in 
the county bill. 


Continued on Page 7) 
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Measuring Musical Talent 


"| ‘TLE Seashore Measures of Musi Do you want to know just what 
cal Talent are now accepted bv course of study is best fitted for 
colleges thruout the United States your elementary, grade, and high 


ind Canada as practical, scientific school pupils? 


measures of the fundamental musi 


] 


ldo you want to note the progress, 
Cal Capac ities of children 


and measure the results of yout 


ss work in music, just as efficiently as 
Vhe departments of Education ot 


be ; can the teacher of English, Science, 
the Universities, and Public School 


and the Languages? 
Superintendents have adopted the 


Seashore tests as doing tor publi 


] 


school 


lhe Seashore records will give valu 


music what the Thorndike able aid in inexpensive and conven 


Scales do ice)! Handwriting, the lent torm 


Courtis Scales do for Arithmeti \ complimentary copy of the Man 
and Reading, the Ayres Scales do ual of Instructions will be sent upon 
for Spelling, and the Harvard New request; and any Columbia dealer 
ton Scales do tor Composition will gladly place a Grafonola and 
Pushmobile with a number of rdu 


i 


Do vou realize the part music plays 
tm the training of children? cational Records in your Schooi on 


trial, without cost or obligation t 


Lv) 
Do you know how many children vou, so that you may prove, to yout 


in your school possess talent, and do own Satisfaction, what great service 


you know that the Seashore tests (Columbia material may do in Vout 


will enable vou to find and direct it? schools 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


Woolworth Building New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 

Kither Oak or Mahogany. 


Clip this coupon and mail today. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHIONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following Literature 
iCheck Subjects desired) 

Musical Measurement Manual 

Literature and Music 

Educational Record Catalog 

Grafonola Catalog 


Name 
rown 
Grade (A J—Mar.) 
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SCHOOL FIRES ARE INCREASING | | 


A school building burns every day~;21,000,000 children are in schools. 


Modern educational methods with chemical laboratories, domestic science 
kitchens and manual training shops multiply the fire hazards. 


School officials are responsible for the safety of school children. What are “ 
you, as a school official, doing to protect the children in your care? All od 
fires are small fires first and a fire put out at the start cannot cause a panic wi 
or do much damage. With a Pyrene one quart extinguisher in every room oil 
and a Guardene soda and acid extinguisher in every hallway, any fire can a 
be put out at the start. You can buy Pyrene and Guardene from dealers por 
in your town. its 
tea 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York — 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco — 

Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal oc 


for 
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Su 
tio: 
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Write for catalog of other fire appliances or our booklet- - 
Making Schools Safe From Fire, or we will be glad to send 
upon request a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 
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Guardene 2% Gallon 
Soda & Acid Extinguisher 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

Paris, Ill. The school board has approved the 
inauguration of the mid-year promotional system 
in the schools. About fifty grade students en- 
tered the high school in January in compliance 
with the new order. 

The position of general agent for the unor- 
ganized territory school system of Maine is being 
successfully filled by Mr. Adelbert W. Gordon, 
who is serving his fifth year in the work. The 
position is one that is no less unique and distinc 
tive as an educational official than the system 
itself. Among the dutigs are the employment of 
teachers, general supervision of the schools, 
direction of transportation and board of children, 
purchase of textbooks and supplies, establishing 
schools, erection and repair of buildings, loca- 
tion and purchase of school lots, enforcement of 
truancy and child labor regulations, collection of 
school taxes and final approval and responsibility 
for all bills. 

The general agent is assisted in the super- 
visory work by two assistants known as helping 
teachers, their special duty being to visit schools 
and report to him. The assistant teachers are 
normal-trained teachers who in addition to suc- 
cessful experience, have had the benefit of the 
special course given under the direction of State 
Supt. A. O. Thomas and known as the educa 
tional Plattsburg. This year it is planned to 
have five such teachers, each of whom will be in 
charge of the supervisory work in a certain sec- 
tion of the unorganized territory. 

Two other teachers are employed as lighthouse 
teachers. They are employed to visit the light 
stations along the coast and to look after the edu- 
cation of the children living there. One teacher 
has charge of the stations on the eastern coast 
and the other of those on the western coast of 
the state. 

State Commissioner John H. Finley of New 
York State has approved home rule for the 
schools, with financial independence on the part 
of the school boards, separate tax rolls and as- 
sessments for education purposes and direct re- 
sponsibility of the boards to the people of the dis- 
tricts. Dr. Finley declares that boards of educa- 
tion and other independent organizations inter- 
ested in the schools, should forcibly protest 
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W hen a Mother Sends Her 
Child to School 


she instinctively feels she is safe. 


Our children—the nation’s greatest asset 

deserve all the protection we can give 
them, yet the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation estimates that for every two new 
schools erected each year one is destroyed 
by fire. Dahlstrom Metallic Doors and 
Trim complete the fireproof building, con- 
fine flames to their point of origin and pre- 
vent a general conflagration. 


Finished with baked-on-ename! 
to match any interior 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 
52 Bla-kstone Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office : Chicago Office : 


130 East Fifteenth Street 19 South LaSalle Street 


a A: Branch Offices in Ali Principal Cities 
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against any proposed interference with the exist- tion has made a study of the value of each 
ing independent control and management of the teacher to the public-school system, 80 that am- 
school organizations. City and union free schoo] bitious teachers may be able to clearly prove the 
districts should be left in control, as they now duality and quantity of the service they are Cap- 
are, of teachers’ salaries and positions, to the end able of rendering. 
that there may be an independent board for the The Alpha test is the first step because it en- 
adjustment of claims and grievances. ables each teacher or prospective teacher to 
The city commission of Knoxville, Tenn., has demonstrate native ab’.‘t: ' accordance with the 
been asked to approve an ordinance permitting latest approved government standard for the 
the superintendent of schools to be employed for Measurement of inte)ligence. 
a three-year term, instead of one year, as for- The better evaluation of other elements such 
merly. It is held that one year is too short a as professional knowledge, attitude, and technique 
time for a superintendent to familiarize himself will naturally follow. 
with conditions in the schools, the locations and It should be possible for a teacher to receive a 
the duties of the office. certificate based upon the government’s experi- 
The Board of Regents of the State of New ence during the war, showing her intellectual 
York has accepted the school credits of the eve status and the degree of success of her work as a 
ning high schools of New York on the same par teacher. The certification should, of course, not 
with day school credits. be based upon a personal judgment or a single 
A unique organization in the New York City estimate, but should be a composite resultant, in- 
school system is the Harmony Committee. The cluding the known factors entering into the suc- 
object of the committee is to conciliate the body cess of a teacher. These factors are indicated in 
of teachers by investigating their grievances and __ the following suggested list: 


securing remedies, and its spirit is of the altru- 1. The alpha or army intelligence test. 
istic kind. The committee is not an official body 2. A rating for teachers based upon a com- 


and is without the powers of the ordinary body. posite of judgments made by principal, super- 


The Harmony Committee is the outgrowth of visor, director, and superintendent, adapting the 
informal conferences of some principals of the rating scale used for officers in the army. 
east side schools. At meetings every day, they 3. <A set of diagnostic questions the answers to 
exchanged news and suggestions about the in- which will indicate the teacher’s professional 
creasing exodus of teachers from the schools and knowledge. 
quickly realized how dangerous the situation had 4. A self-rating scale for teachers by which 
become. she may place her own estimate upon her own 

Up to the present the committee has worked ability. 
well and has earned its name. The chief remedy 5. An analysis of the records in each individ- 
as the committee now sees the situation, is to ual case, consisting of, 
obtain substantial increases in salaries. The (a) Preparation for service 
leaders in studying the condition of the schools (b) Achievement in service; specific success in 
are convinced that there are now two objects to teaching pupils 
be attained; salaries for entrants that shall at- (c) Previous relation, if any, of salary to 
tract more capable teachers to the system, and E 
pay that shall be a reward for teachers and 
supervisors who have remained loyal to the 
schools. 

Application of the army psychological tests to 
teachers has recently been undertaken by the 
Pittsburgh board of education. In order that the 
lessons learned in the army may be promptly ap- 
plied in the educational field, the board of educa- 


service. 

Opinions on the plan are solicited from inter- 
ested educators, covering the following points: 
(1) Modifications of the tentative procedure; (2) 
Educational factors or indices susceptible of 
measurement; (3) Information regarding pre- 
vious similar or contemporary attempts to es- 
tablish a just relation between salary and serv- 
ice rendered. 
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PITTSBURGH’S FORMER ASSOCIATE 
SUPERINTENDENT TAKES UP RED 
CROSS TASK. 

Eight years of dealing with multiple and multi 
farious problems affecting children of a great city 
have prepared Mr. C. H. Garwood, new European 
Director for the Junior American Red Cross, to 
cope with a task so immense that to most men it 

would be overwhelming. 

As former associate superintendent of the city 
schools of Pittsburgh, he already knows much 
about providing for the needs of children, and 
about executive functioning upon what would 
ordinarily be regarded as a very large scale. 

But he has now to consider almost every kind 
of need of the children of all the allied and as- 
sociated powers which stand in need of outside 
help on a large scale. The Juniors of America 
are entrusting him with the direction of the aid 
they will provide for the children of Czecho-Slo 
vakia, Belgium, Italy, Albania, Serbia, Monte 
negro, Poland, and other parts of Europe where 
child life has been blighted by four years of war. 

There can be no question, however, that the 
healthy, broad-visioned optimism which those of 
Mr. Garwood’'s educational who have 
had personal contact with him know so well, will 
carry him over all and the 
cess of his great mission—nothing than to 
direct the efforts of all America’s. children to 
save the children of all the needy allied coun- 
tries of Europe for future health and happiness. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 
Supt. Frank N. Mitchell has been re-elected at 
Poplar, Mont., with a salary of $3,000. 
Supt. Martin of Deming, N. Mex., has b 
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Clean, healthful play on ample, spacious playgrounds fitted 


with modern playground equipment—these are the things 

that mold today’s children into better men and women. 
Leaders in the Field 

For over 37 years the Medart Company has held its leader- 


ship in fostering the playground movement and perfecting 
playground equipment 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


3512 DeKalb St. 

















Shapes Mind and Body 


rightly fitted to train growing chil- 


Write for cataiog “L”, 
on your letterhead. 





St. Louis, U. S. A, » 





elected for the next two years, at a salary of 
$3,400 for the first year and $3,600 for the second 
year. 

Supt. I. F. King of Coldwater, Mich., has been 
elected president of the Southern Michigan 
Superintendents and Principals’ Round Table 
Supt. Roy S. Head, of Hudson, was elected secre 
tary-treasurer 

Homer Long, for four years superintendent of 
schools at Madison, Ind., died at his home in that 
city on January 10, of paralysis. Mr. Long was 
principal of the high school at Madison prior to 
his promotion to the superintendency. 

Mr. Albert L. Cook has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Stanton (Mich.) Union Schools, 
and of the Montcalm County Normal School, at 
Stanton, for a seventh year. The reappointment 
carries with it a substantial increase in salary 

Supt. A. F. Nace of Jonesboro, Tenn., has re 
signed to accept a position in Atlanta, Ga. 

Supt. D. Walter Potts, of East St. Louis, IIL., 
has been appointed a trustee of the Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Retirement Fund, for a period ot 
three years. 

Supt. J. A. Roberts, of 
signed to enter chautauqua work. 
succeeded by Mr. Fred R. Platt of Fargo 

Mr. John F. Gannon, of Worcester, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of Pitts- 
field, at a salary of $5,000 

Mr. H. C. Knight, of Townsend, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Littleton 


Beresford, S. D., has re 
Mr. Roberts is 


schools at 


Mr. Sidney Pickens, of Batesville, Ark., is serv 
ing his eleventh year as head of the public 
schools. Mr *ickens has served on the State 
Board of Education since 1914, and is a member 
of the summer! school staff of the liniversity | 
Arkansas 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 


reelected Dr 
of schools, Mr 


John P. Garber as superintendent 
John D. Cassell as superintenden. 
of buildings, and Mr. John M. Walton as school 
controller. Mr. Mahlon lL. Savage has been 
elected superintendent of school supplies 
Miss Sarah L. Messner, secretary of the sch 
board at Sunbury, Pa., recently resigned ker posi 
tion. Miss Messner is now Mrs. Ralph L. Serry. 
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Supt. E. H. Babcock of 
been re-elected for the next 

Supt. John F. Gannon, who recently accepted 
the superintendency at Pittsfield, Mass., was 
given a farewell reception by his co-workers in 
the schools of Worcester. Six hundred men and 
women were present. 

Mr. Geo, T. Norris of Kingfisher, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Chero- 
kee, to succeed T. E. Bartlett, resigned. 

Supt. Ernest W. Robinson of Fitchburg, Mass., 
has been re-elected at an increased salary. 

Mr. J. C. Mitchell has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Holdrege, Neb., to succeed Dell 
Gibson. 

Mr. Frank H. Hill has accepted 
tendency at Marblehead, Mass. 

Mr. V. O. Gilbert, formerly state superinten- 
dent of instruction for Kentucky, was recently 
given a silver service by the county superinten- 
dents as a farewell gift. Mr. Gilbert, who goes 
to Louisville to engage in business, is succeeded 
by Mr. George C. Colvin. 

Miss Jennie Fash, of New York City, who has 
completed 52 years of continuous service in one 
school, has been placed on the retired list by the 
board. Miss Fash, who is 70 years old, is still in 
goed health and is still capable of performing 
her duties. During her long service she was ab 
sent only once and held a perfect record for 
promptness. Miss Fash began her teaching ¢Ca- 
reer in 1867 and during that time taught 40,000 
children. Three generations of one family came 
under her influence. 


Mich., 


Fremont, 


has 
two years. 


the superin- 


Prof. R. W. Fairchild, of the Stevens Point 
Normal School, has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Fond du Lac, Wis., succeeding J. EB 


Robert Mr. F 
Februar, 


1irchild entered upon his duties 


first 


Prof, Fairchild is a graduate of the University 
of Iliinois, Illinois Wesleyan University, and the 
University of Michigan. His experence of four- 
teen years covers phases of the educational field 
such as college and university, city superinten- 
dency, high school administrative work, and nor- 
mal school teaching and administration, in Illi- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
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You can’t knock it in— 


Let him 


How many times have you said—‘‘Don’t 
you see, Johnnie?” 


And—Teacher—why did you say “‘see”’ 


when you meant understand? It was 
because you know when pupils see 
anything, it is understood! 


That explains why motion pic- 
tures — which are living things 
pupils can see, are being adopted 
by the Schools of America, and are 
being used in the class rooms of all grades. 
Even a dull pupil immediately grips 
a subject shown him in motion pictures. 
He also retains such motion pictures in 
his memory a hundred times better than 
when a subject is talked. 


The Ford Motor Company produces Ford 
Educational Weekly motion picture films 
—one new one each week—on history, 
industry, science, homelife and art. They 






see it! 


are distributed by the Goldwyn Distrib- 
uting Corporation from 22 cities. They 
are pronounced wonderful. Their qual- 
ity is unsurpassed. They create an ex- 
ceptional impression. You should know 
all about them. We want Superin- 
tendents, School Boards and 

Teachers to know what the Ford 
Educational Weekly really is. It’s 
a library of life—-living persons and 
things. They are the things themselves 

not representations. 

Ford’s Weekly motion pictures unques- 
tionably make teaching a new art—a real 
joy! They lift loads off of Teachers. 
Teachers: write us about them and then 


talk about them to others. Superintend- 
ents: ask us for our story. Everyone 
interested: sign, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. &t will receive our in- 
stant response. 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 








COUPON 

Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 2025S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. D-3 

Yes. Nc Is your School now a subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 

Yes No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 

. 0 Yes. No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? Cee 
Distributed Yes. CNo. Has your School an adequate projector Sora 
I would like more information about 
Name vy) 
Goldwyn few. hoa eokly 

Street 
City — Strate 
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IS SHE WORTH 
INSURING? 


You pay fire insurance on your 
home. 

You pay damage insurance on 
your car. 

Are not the lives of school children 
worth insuring against the perils 
of fire? 

Of course there is only one answer. 
And the best way to safeguayd 
their lives is to equip your school 
building with the Kirker-Bender 
Fire Escape—the safest, most 
practical ever devised. 

Any mechanic can erect it. 


Write today for particulars. 


Dow Wire and lroy Works, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 









































Safety provided 


in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 




















These New 


SARGENT 





Reg. U 8. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2} inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Active Leaf 
(Mortise Type 


Combination for Double 
Entrance Doors 


Allowing the opening or locking 
from without, but at all times 
ready to open on inside by a 
slight touch against crossbar 
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PANIC EXIT 
LOCKS 








Standing Leaf 
Gravity Type 


No Springs 


equipped with “SMITH’S 


the country. 


Catalogue sent on request. 














A Panic Caused by Fire Results 
in a Terrible Catastrophe 


Therefore to safeguard against such a calamity schools and public buildings should be 
IMPROVED” Panic Exit 
against any part of crossbar instantly releases the latches, causing the door to swing 
outward, thereby providing a ready means of escape. 
by a small child and they are always positive in action. 
“Smith’s Improved” are the exit locks that are accepted by numerous school boards, 
specified by prominent architects and used on some of the largest buildings throughout 
We make panic exit locks to meet all requirements and conditions, a 
lock for the largest or smallest door or any kind of door. 


Our prices are within reach and our deliveries are prompt. 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE COMPANY 


81 TO 85 CLAY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mortise Type 


is used with Single or Doubl 
Doors 


Knob Trim 


for Outside 
f Door 


Handle Trim 


for Outside 
of Door 





Locks. The slightest touch 


These exit locks can be operated 
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A SCORE CARD FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

A score card for judging and rating large city 
school buildings has been issued by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The score card was prepared by Prof. 
George D. Strayer and Prof. F. L. Engelhardt and 
may be utilized in judging existing school build 
ings and grounds, or in rating the plans of pro- 
posed school buildings. The score card may be 
used in making building surveys of school sys- 
tems or as a filing record. A distinct advantage 
accrues from its use because it fixes attention 
upon all the details of the building. 

The obverse of the sheet provides space for 
such information as cost of land and grading, 
length, width and area of site, cost of building 
construction, furniture and equipment, cost of 
architect’s fees, area occupied by building, cubi- 
ture of building, cost per cubic foot, materials 
used, type of building, length and width of play- 
ground, accessibility of school, number, type and 
condition of entrances, number, kind of material, 
and capacity of stairways, length, width and 
lighting of corridors, kind and operating condi- 
tion of heating system, fire protection, artificial 
lighting system, electric service, water supply, 
sanitary facilities. 

The reverse of the sheet provides space for the 
scoring of such items as location, drainage, size 
and form of site, placement, gross structure, in- 
ternal structure, heating and ventilation, fire pro- 
tection system, cleaning system, artificial sys- 
tem, electric service system, water supply system, 
toilet system, mechanical service system, loca- 
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tion and connection, construction and finish, il 
lumination, cloakrooms and wardrobes, equip- 
ment, large rooms for general use, rooms for 
school officials, other special service rooms. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Tulsa, Okla. The Citizens’ Business Commit- 
tee, co-operating with the board of education, has 
proposed a million dollar bond issue for new 
school sites, buildings and equipment. The com- 
mittee shows that the school population has in- 
creased approximately 20 per cent and that the 
ordinary tax levy for school purposes has not in- 
creased in proportion to the needs caused by the 
increase in enrollment year by year. 

The North Summit School District, of Summit 
County, Utah, has voted bonds in the sum of 
$125,000 for the erection of a new elementary 
school, at Coalville, new buildings at Henefer and 
Hoytsville, and playground equipment for the en- 
tire district. The bond issue was vigorously con- 
tested and the result constitutes the most for- 
ward-looking step in recent years. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board will shortly re- 
ceive bids for two new school buildings to cost 
about $90,000. It is estimated that the general 
cost of erecting schools and annexes in Phila 
delphia is about $15,000 per classroom. 

A proposed building program of the board 
calls for the construction of about 254 rooms, 
with auditoriums in each building, amounting to 
an expenditure of about $3,810,000. This does 
not include acquisition of land or buildings 
totaling 137 rooms in neighborhoods which 
should be taken care of, but which are listed for 
the near future. 

The New York City board of education has ap- 
proved revised plans for a 36-room building 
recommended by Building Superintendent C. B. J. 
Snyder. The revised plans call for a reduction 
in ecubiture, and similar reductions in the amount 
of play space, auditorium capacity and exca- 
vating. The building provides, in addition to 
classrooms, gymnasiums, a medical clinic, lunch 
clinie, ungraded room, roof playground, science, 
wood working, sewing and domestic science 
rooms, and a teachers’ restroom. The cost of the 
building, with equipment, is estimated at 
$572,000. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


By a vote of four to one, 
the 


citizens have voted to issue $1,500,000 in 





bonds with which to carry out an extensive build- 
ing program. 

The program provides for the erection of four 
junior high schools, two grade schools, extensive 
alterations and additions to other buildings. 

The New York city board of education has re- 
fused to accept City Controller Craig’s changes 
in the plans for building schools and has ap- 
proved the plan offered by Associate Superinten- 
dent Edward B. Shallow. Dr. Shallow presented 
the list of schools needed and the conditions to 
show that the board has adopted a program to 
meet the immediate necessities arising from 
congestion. The program is city-wide rather than 
by district and was prepared from recommenda- 
tions received from local school boards, associate 
and district superintendents, civic, associate and 


district superintendents, parents’ associations 
and taxpayers’ organizations. 
Urbana, O. The board has increased the 


amount of insurance carried on the school build- 
ings and contents. The total insurance on three 
buildings and their contents amounts to $103,000, 
exclusive of boiler insurance on one of the build- 
ings. 

The city attorney of Oakland, Calif., has re- 
cently ruled that the school board cannot appeal 
from a decision of the Alameda board of super- 
visors in denying a refund of $151,000. The board 
asked for the refund on account of the loss sus- 
tained in the withdrawal of $19,000,000 of opera- 
tive property from city taxation. It was pointed 
out that by law all surplus school district funds 
revert to the county general fund. 

The loss claimed by the school board was sus- 
tained under the state corporation act which re- 
moves $19,000,000 of operative property from lo- 
cal taxation. Subsequent acts of the legislature 
ordered counties to reimburse municipalities 
which in this way sustain more than their share 
of the state tax. 

The school board of New Bedford, Mass., esti- 
mates that it will require nearly a million dollars 
to operate the schools during the year 1920-21. 
The present increase of $213,000 is caused prin- 
cipally by the general advances in salaries to em- 
ployes. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has recently 
approved a building program for 1920-21, which 
calls for the erection of eleven new elementary, 
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spection alone. 


secured. 


be rendered promptly by the teacher. 


injury. 


among the possibilities of the day. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





That this obligation is now widely recognized is evidenced by the fact that 


JOHNSON’S FIRST AID CABINETS FOR SCHOOLS 


are coming daily into more general request by educational institutions. This 
because accidents in and about them cannot be prevented by medical in- 
When, therefore, minor or major casualties do occur, im- 
mediately available First Aid equipment is an absolute essential—in the 
severer cases oftentimes a life-saver—until professional assistance can be 


JOHNSON’S FIRST AID CABINETS FOR SCHOOLS 


are so arranged, and their contents so selected, that effective First Aid can 
Appropriate and adequate material 
is also immediately available to either doctor or surgeon—when one or 
the other is required—for the further care and dressing of any conceivable 


First Aid Classes and Equipment in Schools 


The recent growth of “First-Aid-to-the-Injured” classes in this country has been phenomenal. 
Hardly a State of the Union is now without them, and they multiply from day to day. 


All this leads to the belief that at least elementary instruction in the theory and practice of First Aid must soon become 
—either spontaneously, or otherwise—an integral part of the curriculum of every school in the country. 


And this entirely apart from the fact that a distinct moral obligation already rests upon schools, as a whole, to instail First 
Aid equipment for the succor and safety of pupils injured within school areas. 





Dimensions 


‘JOHNSON’S FIRST AID MANUAL” 


tells what to do—and how to do it—at the instant of the emergency. A copy should be in the hands of every teacher. It 
is indispensable where accidents to pupils, in their more or less boisterous exercise in the playgrounds of schools, are 


CATALOGUE, PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS ON REQUEST. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 








20 Inches x 15 


Inches x Inches W eig 


12 Pounds 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








five new intermediate and two high schools, in 
addition to 21 additions to schools. The program 
contemplates the eventual abandonment of some 
of the older buildings, the elimination of conges 
tion thru the erection of intermediate schools and 
the construction of modern structures in thickly 
populated districts, and an improvement in ad- 
ministrative and economical aspects. The total 
expenditure is estimated at $17,141,402. 

Duncan, Okla. The board has adopted a build 


ing program calling for the expenditure of 
$75,000 for improvements and extensions to 
schools during the next two years. It is pro- 


posed to remodel and enlarge the present high 
school as the first step toward a unit plan of 
building. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has adopted 
a budget of $29,000,000 for the next year. Of 
the total amount, $11,023,950 will be spent for 
maintenance and $18,000,000 for capital cost. The 
maintenance fund includes a proposed salary 
schedule for teachers amounting to $1,220,000. 

The New York City school board views with 
disfavor the proposal of the city authorities that 
school sites in disuse be returned to the commis- 
sioner of the sinking fund. The board points out 
that these plots were purchased in 1916 and 1917 
as safeguards against the erection of tall build- 
ings adjoining school buildings which might ren- 
der the latter dark and insanitary. The sites are 
not in use because no money has been provided 
for their improvement and they are unfitted for 
play purposes in their present condition. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has approved a tenta 
tive budget calling for $1,070,000 for the opera- 
tion of the schools during the next year. A large 
part of the budget will be used in paying in- 
creases in salaries. 

Allentown, Pa. The board has asked the citi- 
zens to vote a loan of $3,000,000 for the carry- 
ing out of an extensive building program. The 
program calls for the erection of a junior high 
school, three elementary buildings, and additions 
to three buildings. 

The schoo] board of Butte, Mont., has asked the 
city to vote a bond issue of $1,250,000 for the 
erection of five new buildings. It is planned to 


erect a new high school and to convert the pres- 
ent structure into a Junior High School. 


The board of estimates and the board of alder- 
men of New York City have approved the appro- 
priation of $7,000,000 for school buildings and 
$49,059 for school lunches. The board of edu 
cation will appropriate $10,600,000 for construc 
tion purposes, making a total of $25,000,000 avail 
able for the housing of school children. Plans 
have been made for the erection of the continua- 
tion schools for boys and girls and the erection 
of fifty grade schools in five of the city boroughs. 

The board of aldermen of Providence, R. L., 
has asked the city solicitor for authority to bor 
row $500,000 to be used for school purposes. The 
money is to be used for the erection of two new 
schools. 

The Department of Education of the state of 
Alabama has asked for double the present appro 
priation for the public schools, or $5,000,000 for 
two years. It is planned to set aside $1,000,000 
per year in addition to the regular appropriation 
and to add compulsory education, vocational and 
physical training. 

A survey of the school building plant of Greens 
boro, N. C., is being made under the direction ot 
Professors George D. Strayer and N. L. Engel 
hardt, Teachers College, Columbia University 
The survey committee is developing a schoo) 
building program for the city which will cover 
a period of fifteen years to come. 

Bozeman, Mont. On January 17th, the citizens 
of Bozeman carried a bond issue for $60,000 
which is to be used in repairs and improvements 
to existing structures 

Charleston, S.C. The city board of school com 
missioners has asked the gerferal assembly for 
an increased bond issue of $750,000 and for an 
increase of four mills in the school tax. The 
money is to be used in the erection of new 
schools and improvements to old buildings, and 
the payment of increases in salary. 

The school board of Burlington, N. J., has de 
ferred the erection of the new high school be 
cause of the present high cost of labor and ma 
terials. 

The board of education of New York City has 
been compelled to adopt a new type of building 


plan to offset the increased cost of construc 
tion. In the case of P. S. 59. to be erected at 
Bathgate avenue, Bronx, the original estimate of 
cost in 1918 was $378,836 and last year this was 


increased to $470,000, The lowest bid received 
was $574,000, and the board of education decided 
to reject it Now it is proposed to 
substitute a different type of building, which wil] 
provide the same number of 
cost estimated at $400,000 Instead of erecting 
a 5l-room standard type building. with the 
top floor left off, it is planned to put up a type B 


as excessive R 


classrooms at a 


building of 36 classrooms. The latter build- 
ing will contain an auditorium for 390, in- 
stead of 540 children, and play space of 6,457 
Square feet in lieu of 10,605, the reduction being 
due to the smaller area of the building. The 
economy results from the decrease in floor space 
and in excavation. 


Another change made by Superintendent of 
Buildings C. B. J. Snyder that reduces excavation 
is the putting of the boiler room only half way 
below the street level and putting above it two 
kindergarten rooms. The indoor playground has 
been raised four feet and the piping of the build- 
ing put below it, saving the digging of trenches. 

A saving of $50,000 was accomplished in the re 


cent purchase of machinery for the East Side 
High School, Cincinnati, thru the purchase of 
equipment from government stores In one in 
Stance, 35 machines whose original cost was 
$79,000, were purchased for $25,000. The machin 
ery was obtained thru the agency of Mr. IL. H 
Dube, formerly assistant principal of the school, 


and was stored in Dayton and other towns of the 


Middle West. 

The transaction was carried out in accordance 
with the Caldwell law which permits educational 
institutions to purchase tools and machinery from 
the government at fifteen per cent of the original 
cost. 

New Britain, Conn The board has 
adopted a building program to cover a period ef 
three years and an expenditure of $1,500,000, a 
part of which will be spent immediately upon the 
erection of a 24-room school 
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HE efficiency of a school child’s progress 1s 
determined entirely upon that child’s health 
record. Public health officials everywhere have 


recognized this factor to the extent that they de- 
mand an actual record kept of each child’s weight. 


Public schools and other educational institutions 
whoweigh children in great numbers have found the 
Continental Special School Scale most satisfactory 
because of the absolute accurracy and dependability 
of the scale itself. 


Continental Scales are built up to a standard and 
not down to a price. Each scale is carefully tested 
and examined before leaving the factory. The 
Continental’s red seal of accuracy is the guarantee 
of that scale’s perfection. 

Ask your dealer or write us direct for information 


regarding the Continental Special School Scale 
which is being adopted as standard everywhere. 


Continental Scale Works 


3905-11 Langley Avenue” - - Chicago, Ill. 
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SERVE YOUR PUPILS 


A 





“The School Lunch Room 
is an educational feature of 
prime importance, but it is 
also a practical necessity in 
many communities where, 
for one reason or another, 
certain children are unable 
to go home to a well 
prepared noonday 
meal.” 


Louise Stevens Bryant 
In GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
(November) 


Ask for these Catalogs: 
General Catalog Book Y 20 
Lunch Room Book . . Book Y 10 


NOTE — We are headquarters for Domestic 
Science Equipment. Write for information 














WHOLESOME LUNCH 


Prominent school authorities all agree that 
School Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms are a 
great benefit to the community. The advan- 
tage of a hot, well prepared noonday meal 
has been proved beyond a doubt. Wher- 


ever instituted the result has been children of better 
physical health and greater mentality. In every case the 
scholastic standard shows a marked advance. 


As the largest Cafeteria and Lunch Room Equipment 
House, we are prepared to design a Cafeteria to meet 
your special needs, or to advise you on correct equipment and 
installation. Regardless of your requirements, we can supply 
you. If you will write and tell us your plans, we will send help- 
ful literature that shows what has been done in other schools. 
If you desire, our corps of experts will make a comprehensive 
survey of your proposition. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPAny 


208 - 224 W. RANDOLPH ST. §§ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Look For the 
“Raised Rim”’ 


room equipment Our engineering 
W have 


for you Send 


arranged space for many schools 


us the size of your space and 


print layouts free of charge to suit your 


coupon today 


Dept. 5623 





Mail This Coupon Today 


We will send you our latest catalog showing this and many other 


z= 
types of Sani Onyx and Sani Metal, school and industrial lunch ! 
| 
| 
! 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, IIl. 








bill alone. 


collect. 


North Chicago, Ill 


Gentlemen Please send 
department is at your disposal 
and can do the same 
we will forward blue aa 
requirements Send 
Naine 
Address 





Continued from Page 76 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has adopted 
a resolution naming the new school on Spokan¢ 
and Colfax Avenue, the Pattengill School. The 
late Henry R. Pattengill was a teacher and super 
intendent and served in the capacity of state 
superintendent of schools from 1892 to 1896, com 
pleting two terms in office. His death occurred 
in November, 1919 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has a build- 
ing program providing for 37 new sites, 27 build- 
ings and the completion of fifteen buildings, in- 
volving a total expense of $15,946,000. 

The cost of education in the Pittsburgh schools 
was $63 per pupil, or 31% cents per day, for the 
past year, according to the annual report of the 
board of public education. In compiling the cost- 
per-pupil figures, the accountant has applied to 
every item of school expenditure the cost per 
pupil analysis, as follows: 

Cost per pupil per year of general administra- 
tion, $4.12; instruction, including teaching sal- 
aries and supplies, $44.34, in which the largest 
item is teachers’ salaries, $35.72; operation of 
school plants, including janitors, salaries, fuel, 
water, light, heat and power, $9.67; main- 
tenance of school plants, including repairs, re- 
placement and insurance, $4.14; miscellaneous 
expenses, including payment for outside tuition 
for Pittsburgh children, teachers’ pensions, rent 
of school buildings and grounds, 73 cents; total 
cost per pupil for year $63. 

Omaha, Neb An important feature of the 
building program will be the erection of a com- 
mercial-technical high school to replace the High 
School of Commerce. The new institution for 
which plans have been prepared, will cost about 
$1,700,000 and will accommodate more than 2,000 
students. 

Other features of the program will be the pro- 
posed North High School, two junior high schools, 
a twelve-room school, an eight-room school, a 
six-room school and several additions. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
Comptroller Charles L. Craig of the New York 
City board of estimate has recommended the ap- 


propriation of $15,000,000 for the erection of fifty 
new schools, providing a seating capacity of 
64,455 pupils, and a new high school for Wash- 
ington Heights. The new schools will, for the 
most part, be erected in congested districts, and 
will largely eliminate the part-time evil. 

Of the new sittings under the building pro 
gram, Brooklyn will get 2,176, the Bronx 18,059, 
Queens 8,300, Manhattan 6,840 and Staten Island 
1,080. 

The question of amending the state law of New 
Jersey for the purpose of raising more money for 
school purposes and providing a fund to insure 
every teacher a living wage, was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the State Board of Education at 
Newark. Asst. Commissioner John Enright 
recommended that the state taxes be increased 
from two and three-fourths mills to five mills 
This would give an added income of $6,800,000, 
which distributed among the 18,000 teachers 
would give each of them nearly $400 increase in 
salary. 

The local district court recently issued an in- 
junction against the school board of Mauch 
Chunk Township, Pa., restraining them from 
electing directors as secretary, treasurer, etc., by 
rotation, so as to make the paying offices go round 
during the term of office. The treasurer has been 
enjoined from sharing his compensation with any 
one. 


FIRE EXPERTS URGE CHANGES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO SCHOOLS. 

A report embodying numerous suggestions for 
further safeguards against fires and for the 
elimination of practices classed as dangerous in 
the maintenance of school buildings has been la‘d 
before the San Francisco Board of Education 
It is the result of a survey of the school struc 
tures of one fire district, conducted by Batal 
lion Chiefs Samuel J. Spear and M. J. Kearns 

As a result of a close study of a dozen schoo) 
buildings, a series of recommendations is made 
covering a long list of things found in one or 
several of the structures. The report is of con 
structive nature, pointing out how fire danger 
may be still further minimized, and the lives of 


inviting by lunch time? 
providing hot, wholesome lunches that are fuli of 
warmth and energy. 
where they can secure a hot meal at a minimum 
cost. Sani Onyx Tables with Sani Metal Bases will 
meet all your requirements. 


SANI 


Sani Metal Table Tops have a “Raised Rim” 
vents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor. 


No table cloths 


Simply wipe the surface with a damp cloth and 
they will always be clean and inviting. 
are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
porcelain enamel. 
Look 
and will last a lifetime. 


and SANI METAL, school and industrial lunch 


pupils 


-hot lunches 


Are you running an up-to-date school? Do your 
pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un- 


Give them a chance, by 


Install a sanitary lunchroom 


onyx 
METAL 








which pre- 
needed. Think of the saving in laundry 


Sani Metal Bases 


No projections or crevices for dirt to 
better than the ordinary varnished kind 





Chicago Hardware Foundry Co Dept 7623 


mie your latest catalogue 


showing SANI ONYX 
room equipment to accom 


The space is ft. by ‘98 tt 


the children made more secure in the 
fire. 

Fire Chief Murphy pointed out that there is no 
occasion for alarm in the report, but it affords a 


event of 


basis for co-operation between the two depart- 
ments. 
Among the conditions covered by the ‘report 


are the following: 
Use of oil, often diluted 
floors and stairs. 
Use of obsolete bolts and latches 
panic proof bolts, on exit doors. 
Rubbish, old shingles and charcoal in 
Attics not divided into compartments. 
Combustibles stored in closets under stairways. 


Waste paper stored in wooden boxes on upper 
floors. 


with kerosene, on 


instead of 


attics. 


Absence of fire alarm signals on each floor. 
Lack of auxiliary fire alarm boxes. 
Unprotected skylights. 

Lack of fire extinguishers and 
amount of hose, 

Wooden walls near coal stoves not protected 
with metal. 

Dangerous acids stored in bottles on shelves. 

Absence of gas shut-off valves, as required by 
ordinance. 

Surplus supplies of volatile, explosive and in- 
flammable chemicals and compounds stored in 
buildings. 

Heater rooms not fireproof. 

Electric switches improperly located. 

Insufficient exit lights and signs where night 
classes are held. 

Some stairways in bad condition, others not 
inclosed to prevent passage of smoke or flames. 

The schools covered by the report, and in each 
of which some of the above conditions 
found to exist, are: 

Hearst Grammar, Fremont Grammar, Golden 
Gate Primary, Hamilton Intermediate, Everett 
Grammar, Twin Peaks Primary, Grattan Gram- 
mar, Crocker Intermediate, Dudley Stone Pri- 
mary, Mission High, McKinley Grammar, An- 
drew Jackson Primary. 

Nine of these schools are frame buildings, and 
three are class “C” brick. 


insufficient 


were 
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Protect Your Community 


Protecting Your Children 


HE outdoor privy is positively the 
greatest menace that rural com- 
munities have today. 

They are fly breeding, water pollut- 
ing, disease spreading, death dealing menaces to the whole com- 
munity, to say nothing of the annoying publicity caused by the use 
of these outdoor privies. 











ODORLESS, Via TOL ERIN SANITARY, 
COMFORTABLE, WW DOOM ° CONVENIENT 
CHEMICALTOILET 





“NO SEWERS OR WATER NECESSARY” 


Simply turn the valve twice a year and solve all these problems. THE WOLVERINE TOILET SYSTEM means 
‘health, fewer flies, privacy for both boys and girls, and high moral standards for the community at large. 

Take your choice Mr. School Official. The welfare of the children of your school is in your hands. Shall they have 
modern, up-to-date toilets with health, or suffer the inconvenience of a primitive nuisance? 


“DISTRICT AND STATE DEALERS OR SALESMEN WANTED.” 


Dail Steel Products Company 


SEND i tere SEND 
FOR CATALOG A. Lansing, Michigan FOR CATALOG A. 


120 MAIN 8T. 














month and $950 per year; permanent certificate teaching staff during this period amount to only 
$105 per month and $997 per year 18.6 per cent, 
Class C: First, second and third years, provi 3. That increases received by metal workers, 





sional certificate, $80 per month and $760 per chemical workers, and rubber workers, range 
year; professional certificate, $85 per month and trom 85.5 per cent in the latter case to 106.5 per 
$807 per year; permanent certificate, $90 per cent in the metal trades. 

month and $855 per vear; fourth and fifth years, 4. That, as a result, conditions brought about 
provisional certificate, $84 per month and $798 by the war, coupled with the fact that the re 
per year; professional certificate, $89 per month wards of the teachers have not increased propor- 
and $845 per year; permanent certificate, $94 per tionately, have forced teachers to leave the pro- 
month and $893 per year; sixth year and thereat fession and is deterring others from entering, 
ter, professional certificate, $93 per month and thereby causing a serious relation between the 
$883 per year; permanent certificate, $98 per supply and demand of teachers, particularly in 
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month and $931 per year the elementary field. 
CHESTER SALARY SCHEDULE. In the high school, teachers are divided into The deduction is based upon the following 

A revised salary schedule for teachers has ‘W9 Sroups, namely, non-college graduate, — [ee nn ' 
been in operation at Chester, Pa., since Septem college graduate. As in the casé of the grad _ (a) The present demand for teachers is 
ber of the present year. The schedule allows teachers, there are three groups based on experi 650,000 * . : 
larger increases in 90 per cent of the cases than ©MCE. eee sles ae ) (b) The present supply of teachers is 39,000 
was possible under the provisions of the state Class A Tea are Third and fourth years, short of the demand. : 
minimum law. non-college, $1,420 per year, and college graduate, (c) Of teachers now employed, 65,000 are be- 

Under the rules, teachers are divided into three $1,540 per year; fifth and sixth year, $1,500 and low the desired educational standard | 
groups, namely, Class A, Class B and Class C $1,620; seventh year and thereafter, $1,580 and | (d) The number of graduates of normal 
The first group is composed of teachers with $1,700. om . aenouse thruout the country has decreased from 
from 2,400 to 2,500 credits, the second group of Class B eackers: First and second year, non- 14,921 in 1917 to 9,514 in 1919, a decrease of 37.2 
those with from 1,700 to 2,339 credits, and Class college, $1,220 per year, and college, $1,349 per per cent. . -. 
C, new teachers, or those with 1.699 or fewer year; third and fourth years, $1,300 per vear and (e) The number of graduates of Michigan 


$1,420 per year; fifth and sixth year, $1,380 and normal schools in 1918 was 2,000. In 1920 it will 


» § » > is : ) yYws: bs A.A 
a see Sevomne is 08 Slows $1,500 per year; seventh year and thereafter be 1,000, a decrease of 50 per cent. 


Class A: First, second and third years—-pro 


fessional certificate, $99 per month and $940 $1,460 and $1,580 per year. The increases are to be made in the following 
per year; permanent eortificate $104 per month Class 4 Teachers: First and second ve ar, non manner: 

‘ 1 7 4 ’ vo > rear . va H¢* er , 
and $988 per year; fourth and fifth years, pro college, $1,100 per year, and college, $1,220 pel 1. All elementary teachers who would receive 


year; third and fourth years, $1,180 and $1,300 $120 or less per month in September, 1920, are 
per year; fifth and sixth years, $1,260 me $1,380 to receive $1,500 for the school year 1920-21. 


er year; seventh year and thereafter, $1,340 and p 
per yea 8 . 2. All elementary teachers who would receive 


more than $120 in September, 1920, are to re- 


fessional certificate, $103 per month and $978 per 
year; permanent certificate, $108 per month anc 
$1,026 per year; sixth year and thereafter, pro : , +0) 
fessional certificate, $107 per month and $1,016 $1,460 per year 


per year; permanent certificate, $112 per month DETROIT SALARY INCREASES. ceive an increase of at least $250 and as much 
and $1,064 per year. The board of education of Detroit, Mich., has more as may be made necessary by the adjust: 

Class B: First, second and third year, provi included in its budget for 1920-21, the amount oF ment of all salaries to a schedule based on even 
sional certificate, $87 per month and $826 per $1,220,000 for special increases to teachers’ sal hundreds of dollars, no one to receive an increase 
year; professional certificate, $92 per month and aries in addition to the normal schedule in of more than $350 
‘ rear; ‘rmane ortifi » 97 , reases “he i “ases were made upon the basis 2: ‘ : 
$874 per year; permanent ce rtificate, $97 per creases. The increa es wer ~ , I a . : 5 Set Wiek dedietabia nie be te thane 
month and $921 per year; fourth = yor! perg Ba oo survey which brought ou ¢ $2 300 

: », $91 per month anc 86. following facts: ; 

provisional certificate, $91 | ‘ te ae | ve ee ~~ 
per year; professional certificate, $96 per month 1. That the cost of living in Detroit from De - a a and high school teachers, 
and $912 per year; permanent certificate, $101 cember, 1914, to July, 1919, has increased 84.6 per attendance officers, ungraded and manual train- 


p ing teachers who wo ‘eceive less $140 in 
per month and $954 per year; sixth year and cent uv 8 o would receive less than $140 


thereafter, professional certificate, $100 per 9 That the average increases granted to thr Continued on Page 84 
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School will soon be out, giving you your 
chance to improve your building for the fall 
term. Now, if ever, is the time for you to 
consider the installation of the NATIONAL 
(non-storage) FRESH WATER SYSTEM. 


Think how it modernizes your school. It puts the 
old germ-laden water pail out of commission and 
gives you, instead, a sanitary fountain, flowing with 
fresh invigorating water right from the depths of 


the well. It also permits the installation of modern 


Install This Fresh Water 


System During Vacation 





lavatories and indoor toilets. The children do not 
have to leave the building from the time the bell 
rings until school is dismissed. 


Besides the features of convenience and health this 
means much for school discipline. 


NATIONAL 


(Non-Storage) FRESH 





Water System 


This system is superior to the ordinary water supply sys- 
tem because it has no water ‘storage tank. No freezing 
ind bursting in winter, no tepid water in the warm months. 
Rust, dirt, scum, and disease germs, caused by an iron 
tank, cannot get into water furnished by a National Sys- 
tem. The National furnishes a continuous supply of ab- 


solutely fresh running water “right from the depths” of 
the well. Where running soft water is desired it may be 
had by installing a second pump. 

Our engineers will be glad to advise you without fee, in 
selecting the proper model to secure the best running wa- 
ter service in your school. Write us for booklet. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 


322 BELLEVIEW PLACE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect and Engineer : J. W. GADDIS fall 
Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting School : 3 Architect | 
Requirements in a Practical Way E School Work a Specialty | | 
1509 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana | =| 
Hz | 
teeeertiie a 
o Mel | 
Specialists in School Houses Twenty Years of Experience =| | | 
WILLIA | | 
LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect eee © bE =|| | 
ee Exchange, 211 _ Street 319 Hubbell Building = } 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Des Moines lowa = | | 
S| | 
seetenel COCEEACOCOAEEOROGEGCTOGEROGGOEE =| | 
THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY =| 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS GUILBERT & BETELLE =] 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA : Architects =| 
We have been designing Schoo!'s and Colleges : =| | | 
in the United Stat.s since 1899 : Newark, New Jersey — | 
E 111 
WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY ' eis cine enim ; | 
ARCHITECT : pain = 
POUGHKEEPSIE | NEW YORK rchitect 
2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas = 
ai int ini er Pred | eis | | EI 
J. C. BERRY & COMPANY : WM. 8B. ITTNER, F.A. 1. A. =| 
Architects : Architect and School Specialist — 
Amarillo, Texas : Board of Education Building = 
Investigate Our Services in Planning Your New Building : Saint Louis Missouri =} 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER : Karl K = Earle E. Jones = | 
Specializing in School Planning i KEFFER & JONES, Architects = 
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| CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY ROBERT J. KEICH =] | 
Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating = er arena = 
405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA eT =| | 
| 60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 2 Warren Ohio =I | 
| veeey : Heeneenienent HUNUEAOONOCEOEOEOOOOEOEOAOEOGOREEEROOEOAGEOOOEOON = 
THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY : ||| | 
ARCHITECTS ; G. L. LOCKHART =| | 
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MOUNTJOY, FRENCH & FREWEN 


Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Denver Colorado 
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OPPENHAMER & OBEL 


ARCHITECTS 





Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools 


ago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Building 





CONOREOCEGUEOEOEOORORONOOEONS 


PEDOCOOEETUGOEELOGDEEOREEEDOOM 





|. H. & W.M. RAPP & A. C. HENDRICKSON 


Colorado Office: 
New Mexico Office: 


Trinidad 
Santa Fe 


tinen 





GEO. 0. ROGERS 


Architect - Consulting Engineer 
Schoo 


;, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Business Blocks 




















Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 605% Third Street : Hartje Office Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Abe S.Owen, A.A, Chas. Payson, A. A: Robin B. Carell JOSEPH W. ROYER 
OWEN & PAYSON : Architect 
Architects : Flat Iron Building, Urbana, Illinois 
n 3idg , Kans ty, M Amer can Bank Bidg., Fort Madison, lowa : We Special f | Classes of School Buildings 
EDGAR A. PAYNE NIELS CHESTER SORENSEN, M. A. 
School House Architect Architect and School Specialist 
Jeotintian of Beheaie cenentaaetitieaatatons Chamber of Commerce Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Carthage, Wh. Member of the American Institute of Architects 
PE COCCEEELCTOCOREEAEOOEEEEOCUREAELODEEREEAEEREEEOREEEOGEEEACOREEOOREEEEREEEOCEEEEGEEEEEGUERCOOREUROGESOOODOREUOOREROGROODES tin 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 
814 Tower Cowt, Chicage, itlinele Specialists in School Planning and Design 
= 1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Members of the American Institute of Architects 
CUEUUTUOE ETE EOTOE EOE EOOE EDU ROU EOE ECE ROE R OC EOOUEODEEOOEEOE OOO EROOEOOED tonenenns 
J. H. Pierce, F. A. 1. A. H. H. Bickford, F. A. |. A. R. T. Bick 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 


Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
18 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y. 


COUUOUOUEVEEEAEREEREEEEEEER ERE RoGecegeecpeoeen 


ford, B. Arch, 





“FRANK G. PIERSON 


Architect —School Designing 
Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


TEGHURURCOODONEEROROROOONE 


MITT LU 


H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 
Champaign, Illinois 





TYRIE & CHAPMAN 


320 Auditorium Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 
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JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


Architects, School House Specialists 
Seventy Schools in Ten Years 


PERTH AMBOY NEW JERSEY 


CEOUOEOUDASOROEOE OO OOEDUEOROEOROROOEOODS 


VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING & KEOUGH 


Architects and Engineers 
1115-1121 Union Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in Educational and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Specialists in Architecture and Structural, 
Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 





C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, 
References: Schools of El 


N. J. 
zabeth, N. J. 


CUUOOUOECUDEROROEOAECEOEOOOREEGEOADEEDEEORDORO ROO EOROOOOEOROOND 


C. E. WERKING & SON 


School Architects and Engineers 


Richmend, Indiana 


15 Years’ Experience in Designing School Buildings 
and Heating and Ventilating Systems 





G. R. RAGAN, F. A.J. A 


ARCHITECT 
Roanoke, Virginia 


o| Wo rece 
esigning scho Nothing too large 


(12) years experience ir 


ad tweive 
to e my pro 


mopt attentior 
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GEORGE WINKLER 
A. B, B. of Arch., A. I. A. 
School Architect 
Palace Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
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(Continued from Page 80 


September, 1920, are to receive $1,700 for the 


school year 1920-21. 

5. All intermediate and high school teachers, 
attendance officers, ungraded and manual train 
ing teachers who would receive more than $140 
in September, 1920, are to receive an increase of 
at least $250 and as much more as may be neces 
sary by the adjustment of all salaries to a sched 
ule based on even hundreds of dollars, no one to 
receive an increase of more than $350. 

6. All elementary principals are to receive an 
increase of not less than $400 or as much more 
as may be made necessary to adjust all salaries 
to the regular schedule for sizes of schools. 

7. The salaries of second assistants in the 
high schools are to be increased $300, except that 
in no case shall the salary exceed $2,800. 

8. The salaries of first assistants in the high 
schools are to be increased $300, except that in no 
case shall the salary exceed $3,000. 

9. The salaries of grade principals are to be 
increased $300, except that in no case will the 
salary exceed $3,300. 

10. The salaries of department heads are to 
be increased $300, except that in no case will the 
salary exceed $3,300. 

11. All assistant principals of high schools are 
to be increased to $3,500. 

12. All interMediate school principals are to 
be increased $500. 

13. All supervisors are to be increased to 
$4,000. 

14. All assistant supervisors are to be _ in- 
creased to $2,500. 

15. All high school principals and the princi 
pal of the Detroit Normal School are to be in 
creased $500. 

16. All clerks and librarians are to receive an 
increase of $200. 

17. All bath attendants are to receive an in 
crease of $200. 

18. All domestics are to receive an increase of 
$150. 


19. All matrons are to receive an increase of 
$150. 
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YOU KNOW WOLFF 
PLUMBING-IS IT 
WORTH WHILE 
TO CONSIDER 
ANY OTHER? 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


P Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Chelsea, Mass. Flat increases of $300 have 


been given the teachers 

New Castle, Ind. The board has given the 
third increase in salary to the teachers. Th 
increase amounts to 14 per cent and the indi 
vidual amounts range from $2.50 to $15 per 
month. 

Adrian, Mich. The teachers’ committee has 
recommended to the board that teachers be given 
increases of $15 a month during the remainder 
of the year. It is further recommended that 
such teachers as remain during the full year 
be given the remaining amount of a $150-a-year 
increase. 

Elgin, Ill. The teachers have asked the board 
for an increase of $200. Hight reasons were 
given for the increase, the most important reason 
being the increased cost of living. 

Evansville, Ind. Increases of $50 have been 
given the teachers. 

A minimum of $100 a month, beginning with 
January, has been established as the new wage 
of rural teachers in Cook County, II. 

Flint, Mich. Increases of $10 a month have 
recently been given the teachers. 

Clerks and janitors in Washington, D. C., pub 
lic schools are included in a bill presented to 
Congress, providing for increases in salaries for 
teachers. 

The school board of Lexington, Ky., has grant 
ed increases of from $200 to $500 a year to the 
school teachers. 

The minimum salary for teachers in Indiana 
has been raised from $56.55 to $87.30 and the 
maximum from $97 to $116.40 per month 

Chicago, Il The teachers have been given 
average increases of $50 a month, beginning with 
February. 

Burlington, Vt. The board has adopted a stan 
dard scale of wages for teachers, effective from 
January first. The salaries which represent sub 
stantial increases in some cases, and some in 
crease in most cases, are as follows: Senior high 
school, $1,800 for men and $1,200 for women; 
junior high school, $1,000; principals of graded 
school buildings, $1,050; grade teachers, $850 for 
full-time teachers. 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 


—————e 
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East Moline, Ill. The minimum salary of 
grade teachers has been fixed at $70 a month and 
the maximum at $100, based on the length of 
service. 

Ottumwa, la. The board has granted increases 
of fifteen per cent to the teachers 

Arlington, Mass., has voted $15,500 to increase 
the salaries of the teaching staff 

Teachers at Hingham, Mass., have received in- 
creases of $250 per year. 

The school board of Daviess County, Ky., has 
fixed the minimum salary for rural teachers at 
$75 a month and the maximum at $95 

Joliet, Ill. The Joliet township high school 
board has granted bonuses of $150 to the teaching 
staff and $100 to the clerks and janitors 

West Warwick, R. I. The board has granted 
increases of $200 in salary to the teachers. 

A special committee of teachers has recom 
mended to the board of education at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., that the minimum salary be fixed 
at $1,200 and the maximum at $3,500. The sched- 
ule is based on years of service and covers six 
years for grade teachers and seven years for high 
school instructors. 

The state educational authorities of Indiana 
have adopted a wage schedule calling for in- 
creases ranging from 20 to 54 per cent. It is 
recommended that Class A teachers be given a 
minimum of $87.30 with a multiplier of 4%; 
Class B, a minimum of $97 and multiplier of 6; 
Class C, a minimum of $106.70 and a multiplier 
of 51%, and Class D, a minimum of $116.40 and a 
multiplier of 6. 

Owosso, Mich. Increases of $10 per month 
have been given the teachers 

Willimantic, Conn. Flat increases of $200 have 
been given the teachers 

No. Attleboro, Mass. Increases of $200 have 
been granted to high and grade teachers. 

Salem, Mass. The teachers have been given in- 
creases of $300, beginning with January 

The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, re 
garding the question of larger salaries for teach- 
ers as one of paramount importance, has formed 
an educational bureau as a department of the 
state chamber, to take up this and other prob 
Tems. 

Continued on Page 87) 
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Economy 


False economy in the purchase of plumb- 
ing equipment is inevitably a boomerang 
with serious consequences. 





Repairs, replacements and upkeep cost 





ann nn LL 








of poor plumbing exact heavy tolls, to 
say nothing of the periodical inconven- 
ience caused, and the possible menace 
to health. 
"and 
ve Cheap plumbing is an actual liability, not 
eas an asset. It is a positive detriment. 
d in- 
has “Clow throughout” means freedom 
wie from all concern about sanitation and its 
anid maintenance. 
ran Send for Catalog 
hed 
= B. Cl 
“ James B. Clow & Sons 
4%5 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIL. 
le Sales Offices: 
nit New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
have San Francisco Philadelphia 
have 
ach: 
‘med 
the 
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The Ash Removal at Your School 
Need Not be a Money and 
Time Wasting Job! 


ODERN school buildings throughout the with Auto mati ey Shing Brae 
country are eliminating the waste of time | es 
and money in their ash removal by using aG&G ne wet i soe Pagan 
° ° ° emov ro m 
Telescopic Hoist. A G&G Hoist enables one or yee ri ag ch 
two men to do the work of as many as five men ry eee 
quicker and better than under the old laborious ge on 
methods. High School, 
Hiawatha, Kans. 
Children and pedestrians are protected from the dangers St. Mary’s School, 
of an open Hoistway, by automatically operating G & G Cambridge, Mass. 
Spring Guard Gates. Hoist telescopes below grade when Franklin School, 


i : Hiawatha School, 
not in use and doors automatically close and lock. Lemiieiien Behaol 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





G & G Hoists are made in ten models-—-electrical and 
1 man removes ashes manual. Can be installed in old as well as new school aye eee ep eee CR 


from basement to wagon buildings as no building alterations are necessary. problem at YOUR school ! 
When writing tell height 


f itt; santity of ashe 
This is the most popular Hoist pe be anseedl’ and "ow 
among Schools. The distance be ( Il | IS & ( EO¢( HE( AN often; and whether cans 
tween the ash wagon and the are to be hoisted to side 


Hoistway can be as great as 36 . . walk higt I 
f y s a or ugh enough to 
janes, Neots only one man for Power Plant Installations Since 1866 dump directly into wagon 


the complete job. As easy as it 551 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK alongside of hoistway 





looks. : ‘ 
IN CANADA AT SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
Agencies in 
Principal U. S., Canadian and other Cities throughout the World 
Since 1866 we have _ ialized in the installation of steam power plants. These installa 
R tions are in some of the largest buildings in the country, and they include school buildings, P A 
churches, railroad stations, bank buildings and warehouses. In quiries to equip steam | 4 | 


power plants in large schools anywhere in the United States and Canada, are as cordi 
ally invited as inquiries relating to G & G Hoists. 
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ROBERTSON’S DIAMOND BRAND & s | * 

s a | W. 

* 3| Terre 

> a E Bloor 
. 3 iB Colle 
Genuine 4BR Floor a |e a} | se. 
Bristl < DIAMOND BRAND > Beaches | IE | | con 

S Za 3 \3| Pauv 

, ris e USI L rus es a l 2 Boon 
g » \5 \3| ' Ear] 

“ 0 iB 3] ners 

’ have demonstrated their quality thru years of actual & B — 
service. For over seventeen years Robertson’s Genuine & 2a Teac 

Bristle Floor Brushes have kept the floors of thousands §® ;| PR 
of classrooms clean and sanitary thereby protecting the §& i, ©. U; Gemsilline Beeteohe Hock cf Beleweri Athletic har’a., 0. Levis A orga 
health of the pupils. All Robertson’s Genuine Bristle 4% | 5 ons 

L) - i cd e bd * =| : 

@ Floor Brushes bear the above trade-mark. When inneed & HE Swimming Pool Requirements =| o 
of brushes specify the Diamond Brand and insure both §& ! 3 A C Ldeved © calf | eer 
quality and satisfaction. Hy | re Vonsiaere pectat. iB teach 

a | iE EFORE you lay out your plans let us 2 iz 
KEEP YOUR SCHOOL CLEAN AND SANITARY & send one of our specialists in swimming ff the 

g s | |B Pool design to talk it over with you. S| me 

a "xa nea <i ons with bere right . E We will co-operate with you in the design, specify 3 000, 

* ee , Ss oe SS eee . oe S fs (=| the proper apparatus and suggest the best method [& a 

a oa et aT WY addition to brushes, a complete line of e iz of installation to secure the most sanitary condi- lll. 

2 CENTURY . Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap z tion of the pool, which, when all is said, is the vital [E teac 

u Spsoar_, yy Powder, Cleansers and are headquar- ¢ | consideration. 3 The 

. ters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, & 3 Sterilization of water by Ultra Violet Rays is obtained 3 pupi 

. M t ° = without the use of heat, chemicals or gases. = A 

C ops, etc. a : ti Z Wor 
3 Address Department “L”. = ; 
A copy of our complete catalog will be gladly furnished on request. a - 2 lic ¢ 
3 ; = tors 
LT 3 = = jani 
: THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO. INC. & |}| ‘Che, : Co,Inc § s 
700-704 W. Division Street Chicago, Illinois me . z scho 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, LOS ANGELES : i a | 165 Broadway New York City : teac 
Western Representative, School Service Company, 328 Empire Building s B — ys 
Denver, Colorado, W. B. Mooney, Manager ad 0G cnTTTTTP-ONONTNNNNANAENN eof TUTTE HTT LETTS 4 
’ ro) 
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in every part of the country. 


of effectiveness. 


watch the class. 


THE MIESSNER 
“The Little Piano with the Big Tone" 
The amazing feature of the Miessner 


ment that stands only 3 feet 7 inches high. 


grand piano, and is a lasting quality! 


piano, and 
room by 


much as the average upright 
easily moved from room to 








The MIESSNER Piano— 


Just as the more practical, “visible” typewriter has replaced the old 
style “invisible-writing” machine, so is the Miessner Piano, with its 
“visibility” feature rapidly replacing the older type of piano in schools 
School supervisors and instructors 
commend the Miessner highly, saying that this modern piano answers 
a school need and brings music instruction up to its highest degree 


To direct a class and play the common upright piano one must place 
the instrument at such an angle as to make it necessary to turn one’s 
head alternately from front to side in order to read the music and 
NOT SO WITH THE MIESSNER. 


The little Miessner has the “visibility” feature, permitting the teacher 
playing it to look over the top and direct the class. To this element 
is accredited most of the phenomenal success the Miessner has 
achieved the short time it has been in existence. 
has become a part of the equipment of schools in all of the 48 states of the union. 


Piano 
is the fact that not the least sacrifice in tone 
has been made in the production of an instru- ‘ ; : 
Its advantages adapting it especially to 


tone is big and mellow like that of a small 


A Miessner piano on each floor of the school 
will furnish piano accompaniments for every 
class, as this piano weighs only about half as 
is the coupon below, send it to us and 
two 
youngsters, or carried up and down stairs by 


with 


A Small Piano 
the “Visibility” Feature 





SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER TO SCHOOLS 
Convince yourself as to the superior 
merits of the Miessner—its numerous 


school music instruction. 


Our price to schools enables you to 
purchase two Miessner Pianos for the 
price of one ordinary upright. Fill in 


we will mail you the Miessner Piano 
catalog and explanation of our free 





In its first 48 weeks, the Miessner Piano 









Two Small Boys canmove it Easily 


COUPON : 

















- Jackson Piano Co., 
two men. trial plan. 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Without any obligation on my part. please send me the 
Miessner catalog and full information about your spe 
cial offer to schools 
. 
‘ 7 r Pd y ‘ Nar > 
122 Reed Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. ay 
School Position 
Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Building City State 
: ; Concluded from Page 84 , Cincinnati, O. Beginning with January, teach- Rock Island, Ill. Additional bonuses of $50 for 
L, N. Hines, state superintendent of public m ers were given the increase in salary voted last the remainder of the year, or $5 for each month, 
struction, is chairman of the new bureau, th June. In addition, a general increase of $100 lave been granted to the teachers 
ollo yelve educs s being me Ts ; , , 
following twel e edu ators be Ing member has been given Savannah, Ga. Beginning January first, all 
mw. Persona, Indians Mate Normal Schoo! Warel M: The board has fixed the sal- teachers received increases of 10 per cent in sal- 
Terre Haute; W. L. Bryan, Indiana University, SST, Tae " — wae awn spline bt ; ot 
ary of grade teachers at $900 for the first year, ary. 


Bloomington; Jonathan Rigdon, Central Normal 
College, Danville; Thomas C. Howe, Butler Col 
lege, Indianapolis; Charles H. Goodell, Franklin 
College, Franklin; George L. Mackintosh, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville; George R. Grose, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle; Edgar M 
Boone county school superintendent, Lebanon; 
Earl Lines, Fayette county superintendent, Con 
nersville; W. A. Denny, city superintendent, An 
derson; Charles P. Keller, city superintendent, 
Brazil, and Mrs. E. E. Oleott, Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, North Vernon. 

The plan to increase teachers’ salaries thus is 
given the support of the leading state commercial 
organization, and it is believed that this and 
other questions will be answered far more quick 
ly under this plan than any other yet devised 

Omaha, Neb. Salary increases of $200 to $300, 
effective next September, have been voted th: 
teachers. A bonus of $100 will be paid each 
teacher for the present school year 


Servies, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The Chamber of Commerce 
has announced that each teacher will be paid 
the difference in salary paid by the board and 
that which they request, thru public subscrip 


$2,000, 
Lib 


tion. The amount, which is estimated at 
000, will be raised by methods used to sell 
erty Bonds 

A settlement of the teachers’ strike at Lebanon, 
lil., has been effected with the acceptance by the 
teachers of increases ranging from $10 to $12.50 
per month, and full pay for the time off on strike 
The schools were closed for one and 400 
Pupils were barred from attendance 

A recent study of the special committee of the 
Woman's Club at Camden, N. J., shows that pub 


week 


li¢ school teachers receive less pay than do jani 
tors. Teachers receive $800 to $1,360 yearly; 
janitors get $1,300 to $1,500 

Spencer, Mass The salary of principals of 


schools has been raised to $875 and that of grade 


teachers to $850 


$1,000 the second year, and $1,100 the third year 
High school teachers will begin at $1,100 and will 
be given increases up to a maximum of $1,400 
in four years 


Northampton, Mass seginning February first, 


the teachers were given increases of $200 in sal 
ary 

Jersey City, N. J. The board has adopted a 
new salary schedule which provides that ele- 


mentary teachers shall be given increases of 
$500, and elementary principals and high school 
teachers increases of $400. 

The school board of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
informed of a fund of $411,000 which will be 
available for increases in teachers’ salaries and 
for the operation of the proposed building pro 
gram. The amount represents the increase 
which will accrue thru the $73,000,000 rise in 
property assessments. The total amount now 
available for building purposes and salary in- 
creases is $855,000. 

Barre, Vt. Flat 
granted to the teachers 
active from September 

Detroit, Mich 
teachers on July 2nd, are 
for the present situation in teachers’ salaries. 

Appleton, Wis 
have been given 


increases of $300 have been 
The increases are retro- 


Bonuses of $300, payable to the 
proposed as a remedy 
$100 a year 
teachers 


Flat increases of 


to high school 


Manitowoc, Wis. Increases in pay for teachers 
receiving less than $2,000 a year have been 
granted for the remaining five months. The in 
creases are on the basis of $150 a year for high 


school teachers and $100 for grade teachers 
Newark, N. J Flat $400 a year 
have been given to the teachers in the 
schools. The minimum entrance salary 
$1,100 a 


increases ot 
2,100 
has been 


set at year 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Thirteen male teachers, all 
former service men, recently presented a petition 
to the board asking that they be employed on 
the same plan as the army, that is, the army pay 
of $33 a month for privates up to the pay for 
higher ranks, and in addition food, clothing and 
lodging suitable to the needs and the standard 
of living expected. The teachers, with one ac- 
cord, pointed out that they were not able to meet 
the increasing cost of living and save any part 
of their salaries. Not one of them had been able 
to save $33 a month, the minimum paid a sol- 
dier in overseas service. 

First steps to secure another increase in pay 
for the teachers in San Francisco school depart- 
ment is now being taken up by President George 
Gallagher, president of the board of education, 
with committee representing the primary teach- 
ers of the school department. While the pay of 
teachers was increased $20 a month last July, it 
is claimed that it is still below what other cities 
are paying and below what is necessary in order 
to keep some of the best teachers from leaving 
the department and going elsewhere. : 

The highest pay that a teacher can get under 
the present schedule in the primary grades with 
the maximum amount of experience is $128 per’ 
month. 

This is for teachers in their very prime and for 
the same amount of experience and ability these 
teachers are paid $150 in Oakland, 

The time is approaching for the making up of 
estimates of the needs of the various departments 
in anticipation of the hearings that will begin 
this month preparatory to making up the finan- 
cial budget of the city for the next fiscal year. 

It is thought that it is probable that a recom- 
mendation will be made by the board of educa- 
tion that will include another substantial in- 
crease for the teachers. 
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Their Health is More | |Jo|;— —« gy | 
Important than — a 
their Education 


The child’s whole future depends on the 
care you give his health now. 
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Even his education is dependent upon it for its 
value depends largely upon the condition of his 
health. Spencer clean it, then you know it is safe 
Cleaning System. 
ECENT serious epidemics have 
emphasized the necessity of sani- 
tary cleaning systems for school build- 
Improperly heated and poorly ventilated school rooms — Progressive school authorities 
are the cause of a large proportion of the sickly and throughout the entire country are equip- 
backward school children. ping their buildings. Can you afford 


to ignore this feature? 


Ww | 
ood apherwury The Spencer 


Ventilatin S stem n 
enpmand Turbine Vacuum 


removes this menace to their health. j 


It supplies the even temperature and circulates the pure, Clean er 


fresh air the children’s health demands. 














A 
es . has proved the one system which has not 
Its original cost and cost for fuel is only half that of the mA , . y ‘cable f in t 
basement furnace. made vou Cc ons practica e€ tor one 
school buildings. It is found in a very wl 
Let us tell you how easily and economically it can be large percentage of the ped: 
: . e e ° : 3 port 
installed in your school. Write for information now. finest school buildings A 
has 
throughout the country. mit 
dist 
é aterman = ater ury If you are not using this Bow 
equipment send for illus- — 
C om p an y trated catalogue and a 
( 
poil 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA other data. Nt 
' V 
f me! 
JOBBERS: = : less 
Northwestern School Supply Co. E. C. Smith, . oe 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Dallas, Texas. e and 
Geo, A. Brert, Me Mapibiiy ox, Die The Spencer Turbine vit 
Baton Rouge, La. Regina, Canada. Hor 
sch: 
i: — 8. ] 
S. J. Butts, Cleveland Seating Company, ( 
Harrisburg, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio. ompanhy 
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Saperior School Supply Co. J. H. Wild, é6ne 
Kansas City, Mo. Chico, California, Department A Hartford, Conn. on 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 
School District Government. 

A public officer, as a school committeeman, is 
not personally liable in damages for an act done 
in the line of his duty, thoif the act is wrongful 
and malicious an action will lie against the offi- 
cer personally to recover damages for his wrong; 
the law not inquiring into the wisdom or ex 
pediency of an official act.—Spruill v. Daven- 
port, 100 S. E. 527, N. C. 

A school teacher not legally appointed or elected 
has no right of action against the school com- 
mitteemen for damages accruing to her from her 
dismissal by them, whether or not authorized. 
Spruill v. Davenport, 100 S. E. 527, N. C. 

A teacher not appointed or elected in compli- 
ance with revisal supp. {| 4161, cannot recover 
damages from the school committeemen as for a 
wrongful dismissal; the statute being mandatory 
and requiring a strict compliance for a valid ap- 


pointment.—Spruill v. Davenport, 100 S. E. 527, 
N. C. 
Where revisal supp. § 4161, forbidding pay- 


ment of any part of a school-teacher’s salary un 
less a copy of her contract has been filed with the 
superintendent, accompanied by evidence that the 
person so applying for a voucher has been duly 
and regularly elected, was not strictly complied 
with, the teacher was not entitled to compensa 
tion, and suffered no damages thru dismissal by 
school committeemen.—Spruill v. Davenport, 100 
School District Property. 
The school committee of a 


town, being given 
charge of the school buildings by the Massachu 
setts revised laws, c. 42, § 49, unless the town 


otherwise directs, have a right to occupy and 
care for the land so far as reasonably necessary 
for the safe and convenient use of the building 
and the health and comfort of scholars.—Day v. 
Inhabitants of Town of Greenfield, 124 N. E. 
481, Mass. 

Despite the Massachusetts revised laws, c. 42, 
* 49, a town, on determination by its voters, could 
remove a band stand, the town’s property, from 
school grounds on one street to school grounds 
on another street; the power to control the plac- 
ing of the band stand not being in the school 
committee.—Day v. Inhabitants of Town of 
Greenfield, 124 N. E. 481, Mass. 

Under the Kansas general statutes of 1915, § 
8976, authorizing a school board to provide neces- 
sary appendages for a schoolhouse, it may bind 
district to pay for drilling of well in school yard 
to supply drinking water, tho no suitable water 
is found and well is entirely valueless.—Scho 
field v. School Dist. No. 113, Labette County, 184 
P, 480, Kans. 

The power of a school district to contract is 
only such as is conferred by statute, expressly or 
by fair implication, and persons dealing with it 
are charged with notice of this limitation.—Scho- 
field v. School Dist. No. 113, Labette County, 184 
P. 480, Kans. 


School District Taxation. 

Where a bid for bond which a county 
board of education was authorized to issue, was 
conditioned on the ground that the bond issue 
should be approved by specified attorney, the bid- 
der may recover a conditional deposit, where the 
attorney in good faith, and not capriciously, dis- 
approved the bond issue.—R. M. Grant & Co. Vv. 
county board of education was authorized by the 
S. E. 622, N. C. 

Where conditional bid for bond issue, which a 
County Board of Education of Wake County, 100 
Priv. Laws of 1913, c. 457, to issue, was condi- 
tioned on the approval of the bond issue by the 
bidder’s attorney, itis held that objections to the 
issue made by the attorney were in good faith, 
and not capricious, and hence the bidder might 
recover conditional deposit.—R. M. Grant Co. v. 
County Board of Education of Wake County, 100 
S. E. 522, N. C. 
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Pupils. 

In a prosecution under the New York Educa- 
tion Law, { 624, relating to compulsory education 
of children between 8 and 16 years, the only de- 
fense is that they are not in proper physical and 
mental condition to attend school.—People v. 
Himmanen, 178 N. Y. §S.- 282, N. Y. Co. Ct. 

Where the father of two children, physically 
and mentally able to attend school, resided three 
and one-half miles from the schoolhouse by one 
road and a little less than two miles by a shorter 
road, which had water standing in it in places 
during rainy weather, failed to send them to 
school, it was no defense, in prosecution for vio- 
lation of the Education Law, § 624, relating to 
compulsory education, that distance and condi- 
tion of road made it unreasonable to require him 
to send them, in view of section 623.—People v. 
Himmanen, 178 N. Y. S. 282, N. Y. Co. Ct. 

The excuse raised by the father of several 
children, in his prosecution under the New York 
Education Law, { 624, relating to compulsory 
education, that the distance from his house to 
the schoolhouse is so great and that roads for 
part of the time are so bad that it would be un- 
reasonable to require him to send his children, 
should be presented by proper petition to the 
state board of education, or by an appeal from 
the decisions of school district in February, 1919, 
discontinuing the transportation of the school 
children.—People v. Himmanen, 178 N. Y. S. 282, 
N. ¥. Co. Ct. 

in the prosecution of a father under the New 
York Education Law, {| 624, relating to compul- 
sory education, for failure to send the children 
to school, the fact that one child was under 
school age and that another had a crippled leg, 
did not relieve defendant as to other children, 
who were of school age, and with reference to 
whom no physical or mental defect was shown, 
tho the charge was made in one information and 
one warrant for failure to send the four children 
to school.—People v. Himmanen, 178 N. Y. 8S. 282, 
x. 2. an Ge 

The public ceremonial of graduating exercises 
does not constitute a “graduation,” and is not 
what entitles a student to a certificate or diplo- 

(Concluded on Page 91) 
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The Reason Why | WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 
| hundreds of schools thruout the country have adopted = EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
’ e ° 3 IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
| Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades | 
| is because of their QUALITY, = So . 
| DURABILITY and ADAPTABIL- = aan mma nena 
ITY,—three important points = 
which back up and insure SATIS- = 
FACTORY SERVICE = WINDOW SHADES 
Following are a few recent in- = (superior plied yarn fabric) 
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North Texas Normal School, = 
a oo : SELF BALANCING 
| ee : ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 
Richmond, Va. = 
}] Froebel School, = TRANSLUCENT— 
if Gary, Ind. = NOT OPAQUE 
Board of Education, = 
Oklahoma City, Okla. = DULL FINISH 
= NO GLARE 
Board of Education, = 
Norfolk, Va. = if ai 7 4 
= our school su ouse do 
Y. M. C. A. Building, = y PP'y 
Anderson, Ind. = not handle our E L T Shades, write 
; . = for our folder. 
= Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are perfect in every detail. = 
They operate so simply that any child can adjust them without = Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
i = , ‘or : ; . .. -. 2. 
the slightest trouble. = list of window sizes, quotations will SHADE MATERIAL 
Here’s your opportunity to investigate before you buy window = be furnished at once. I ah 
shades. If you will write us, giving the number and size of win- = Shade Fixtures 
dows in each room, our experts will be pleased to make sugges- = THE ORIGINAL 
tions and will quote you on equipping your building. This places = 
you under no obligation to us. = 0 
= Cal = wr 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY = 09 ay Ahab pal 09 
SPICELAND, INDIANA = ' 
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BALLARD HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH : : leg 
sold Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 4 : ' E = cant 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle = i tion 
= : pose 
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2 mal 
Sound-Proof Floors and Partitions . 
2 tral 
er ‘ ; : and 
Civilized school-house construction now includes sound- 5 the 
deadening as a necessity second only to light and venti- : _ 
lation. Quiet rooms are essential for pupil and teacher. : por 
= obt: 
: eve’ 
CABOT’S QUILT , 4 
: ~~ te ew cmanmemeewerr 8 eer : A 
igay 
‘ - P ° troj 
is the standard deadener — sound-proof, decay - proof, : The Ideal Regulator of Light and Air 88 
vermin - proof, and fire-resistant. 2 : ; yer 
P = Perennial Adjustable Window Shades are made of a very ~ 
Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoo!-house : substantial heavy woven fabric, which will not crack, wrinkle der 
Deadening sent on request. or show pinholes and is not affected by moisture. They are day 
neat in appearance and are mechanically correct. “ 
E Write for descriptive circular. r 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. : THE AT E Y wg ed . 
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tion against colds. 


vent them. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 








Steel Lockers 


Students should wear good, warm outer 
clothing to school; they need ample protec- 


Parents and pupils are entitled to be free 
from concern about the safety of student’s 
clothing when at school. 
of coat, hat or rubbers, but the consequent 
exposure, may be serious. 


School authorities are not responsible for 
such losses or perils; but it is the wiser 
policy to take every possible means to pre- 


Durand Steel Lockers are vitally important 
in school equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Not only the loss 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 














Concluded from Page 89 
ma, but it is the completion of the prescribed 
course in fact which does so; the diploma being 
simply the evidence the course has been com- 
pleted, and so evidence of graduation.—Valen- 
tine v. Independent School Dist. of Casey, 174 
N. W. 334, Ia. 

Even in absence of statute requiring issuance 
of diploma, there is implied legal duty on the 
part of the officers of a public high school to is 
sue written evidence of a pupil’: graduation in 
the form of a certificate, diploma, or the like to 
one who has satisfactorily completed the pre 
scribed course of study, unless there is justifi 
cation for withholding it.—-People v. Himmanen, 
178 N. Y. S. 282, N. Y. Co. Ct. 

SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

A bill has been introduced in the Oh-o state 
legislature providing that all nominations of 
candidates for members of the boards of educa 
tion be made on nominating petitions. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to prevent nomination of can 
didates by writing names on the ballots at pri- 
mary elections , 

No war tax is chargeable on an automobile 
owned by a school corporation and used in the 
transportation of children to and from schools 
and homes, according to an opinion secured by 
the Indiana state board of accounts from the in 
ternal revenue department at Washington. The 
same is true where the vehicle is used to trans- 
port school teachers from one town to another to 
obtain board and lodging. The tax applies, how- 
ever, to motor vehicles which are privately owned 
and operated 

As a result of the new law passed by the Mich 
igan legislature, the board of education of De 
troit has asked for an appropriation of $222,- 
628.20 for continuation school education next 
year. The act provides for vocational and gen 
eral education of employed and other minors un 
der 18 years of age who have ceased to attend all 
day schools, and is effective in all school districts 
Which have a population of 5,000 or mort and 
which contain at least 50 children subject to the 
regulation. 

The Supreme court of Nebraska has upheld the 
constitutionality of a state law intended to cur- 
tail the use of foreign languages in public schools. 


The law which applies to all public, private, pa- 
rochial and denominational schools, provides that 
foreign languages may not be employed in giving 
instruction on any subject to pupils below the 
ninth grade. It is provided that foreign lan 
guages may be employed in the ninth and higher 
grades as a means of teaching the languages, but 
they may not be used as a medium of instruction 
for other subjects. 

The court held that the act does not prohibit 
the teaching of moral and religious matters in 
languages other than English, and points out that 
the law gives foreign speaking children training 
in the privileges, duties, powers and responsibili 
ties of American citizenship. 

The State Constitutional Conference of Penn- 
sylvania, at its recent meeting, studied the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments which, if 
enacted, are expected to add millions to the 
state’s appropriations for school purposes. 

Under the amendment the general assembly is 
asked to provide for the maintenance and sup 
port of a thoro system of primary, secondary and 
higher education by appropriating bi-annually for 
the public schools an amount at least equal to 
the total appropriated by the school districts or 
any other public corporation vested with the 
power to contribute in support of such schools 
during the two preceding years. The normal 
schools are to receive $1,000,000 a year, while 
the college appropriations, of which the State 
University, University of Pittsburgh, State Col- 
lege and Duquesne University are the main 
beneficiaries, will receive about $4,000,000 a year. 

Increasing the Teacher Supply. 

The school board of Detroit has noted with 
alarm the great decrease in numbers at the nor- 
mal school, the serious shortage in teachers and 
the instability of the teaching profession in gen- 
eral. In recognizing the great need for a remedy, 
the board urges that efforts be directed toward 
securing an entering class at the Detroit Normal 
beginning with 100 in February and reaching 150 
in September. This, it feels strongly, must be 
done to keep up the proportion of the supply of 
new teachers. It points out, also, that it will be 
necessary that all those who are in strategic 
relations with high school students, use all legiti- 


mate means to influence them toward preparation 
for teaching positions. Such efforts to build up 
the teaching corps, it points out, should not be 
too limited either in aim or scope. Teaching as 
a vocation is rapidly coming into its own, both 
as to financial reward and as to standing in the 
community. With the proper recognition of the 
profession on the part of the public, it bids fair 
to win a place on a par with other forms of ser- 
vice. 

In suggesting a program of progress, the board 
recommends the adoption of the provisions con- 
tained in a recent N. E. A. report as follows: 

1. Higher salaries. 

2. Higher professional standards. 

3. A more general recognition by the public 
of the importance of the teaching profession. 

4. More liberal appropriations to state normal 
school and teacher-training schools. 

5. Extension of the courses and raising of the 

standards in teacher-training schools 
Financing Difficulties. 

The tightening of the money market is having 
an unfavorable effect on the financing of the 
schools of the country. At Indianapolis, adver- 
tisements for a bond issue of several hundred 
thousands went unanswered. The issue was to 
provide funds with which to put increases in 
salary into effect. George C. Hitt, business dl- 
rector of the Indianapolis Board, explained that 
banks were getting 7 and 8 per cent for their 
money, as a result of the growing scarcity of 
currency, and therefore were reluctant to bid on 
paper at 6 per cent, the maximum interest al- 
lowed by the Indianapolis law on school bonds. 

School No. 5, to be erected shortly in Indian- 
apolis, is in an extremely congested district, 
where space is at a premium. It was found im- 
possible to secure enough ground to provide for 
a playground, so this part of the school’s activi- 
ties will be staged on the roof, hotel style. Hand- 
ball courts and other paraphernalia will be pro- 
vided for the roof, while the auditorium will offer 
room for moving pictures. 

Detroit, Mich. A budget of approximately $15,- 
000,000 is proposed by the board of education. The 
budget is based on a city-wide survey of school 
conditions and needs. 
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Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
probable source of concrete dust. FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and Safeguard the health of all the school children 


even the lungs of the pupils. by providing sanitary plumbing facilities. Espe- 
Lapidolith will make old or new concrete floors cially important is a healthful, clean system of 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. drinking fountains. Watrous Drinking Foun- 
tains are strong, durable and tamper-proof. Eas- 


fost flush Lt orn / ily kept clean and inexpensive. 
e 
Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, ATROY 


completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
, : . SANITARY 
the pores with a crystalline material. Y 


FIXTURES 


UOJET 


The Watrous Line is the most scientific known 
to modern plumbing, and includes Closets, Flush- 
ing Valves, Urinals, Self-Closing Cocks, Liquid 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc Soap Fixtures, etc. Free catalog will be sent on 
. > . 


request. 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coati” g for schools 








This treatment makes the floors in the toilet rooms 
non-absorbent, and so easily washed and without 
odor. 





Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
literature. Dept. 22. 





THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. COMPANY 


1215 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UNDER HAND CONTROL 
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Based upon their knowledge of systems is that 
there can be none that is dependable, except 
the method of supplying the air by force to a 
particular place at the particular time, in cer- 
tain definite quantities irrespective of any con- 
dition of outside weather or winds, and the 
economy of any system of Heating and Vent- 
ilating must be measured by its ability in ordi- 
nary use to produce these results with a mini- 
mum waste and a minimum of expenditure. 


The Peerless Unit System eliminates all waste by con- 
serving the heat until it is needed, and the air mixing 
damper provides a means by which only such quan- 
tity of heat is used as is necessary to raise the fresh 
air brought from outside to the temperature necessary 
to maintain the class-room at 70° Fahrenheit. This 
too, without any drafts or without the introduction 
into the room alternately of extreme cold air or ex- 
treme hot air. 


Send us your Heating and Ventilating problems. 








PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
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THORO SCHOOL INSPECTION VERSUS 
CLOSING SCHOOLS DURING 
EPIDEMICS. 

Frederick W. Sears, M. D., Sanitary Supervisor, 
New York State Department of Health. 

It is pleasing to note that the irrational and 
impracticable method of closing schools and al- 
lowing moving picture theaters and social gath- 
erings to continue as usual in the presence of 
communicable disease in a municipality is grad- 
ually being displaced by more practical methods. 
This procedure might be permissible in excep- 
tional instances, as for example in sparsely set- 
tled rural districts where school inspection can 
not be obtained and where there is little oppor 
tunity for children to get together when not in 

school. 

A moment’s thought should convince anyone, 
however, that it is a mistake to close the schools 
in Cities and villages and to allow amusements 
and social gatherings to be frequented by chil- 
dren. Closing the schools, under such circum- 
stances gives the health officer little or no oppor- 
tunity to follow up or to secure proper isolation 
and quarantine of contacts. 

To depend upon parents and guardians to keep 
the health officers informed of cases and contacts 
‘S$ an exceedingly unreliable practice, especially 
i epidemics of a mild character, for often it is 
Mm only the more serious cases in which a physi- 
Clan is employed and the case reported to the 
health officer. Consequently, many cases are 
missed and when the school reopens cases are 
frequently admitted which are still in the infec 
tive stage. 

With efficient school inspection, the cases can 
be more carefully examined, contacts can be more 
easily traced and the outbreaks thus more read- 
ily brought under control. 

A recent experience in one of the cities in my 
district serves as a good illustration of what can 
be done by intelligent team work. In the latter 


521 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


part of September of this year, an outbreak of 
scarlet fever occurred in one of the schools in 
the city of Owing to its mild charac- 
ter, the early cases were not recognized and the 
disease spread rather rapidly in spite of close at- 
tention by the health officer and the school 
nurses, until about 35 cases had developed. About 
this time it was noted that five children devel- 
oped the disease on the same day. It was then 
discovered that these five children attended a mov- 
ing picture show five days previously. Soon other 
circumstances led to the belief that most of the 
infection was being spread outside of the school 
and it was decided to put more stringent methods 
in force. Accordingly, a meeting of the board 
of health of the city was held and after careful 
discussion the following plan was decided upon 
and immediately put into force after the purpose 
of these regulations had been explained in the 
press: Moving picture theaters, Sunday schools, 
churches, dancing schools and all public assem- 
blages were closed to children under the age of 16 
years; the schools were kept in session and ad- 
ditional school nurses employed; all school chil- 
dren were carefully inspected daily, and chil- 
dren showing any suspicious symptoms of scar- 
let fever were sent home for observation; the 
names of ail absentees from school were secured 
by the nurses and on the following morning the 
health officer and one of the nurses visited the 
homes of all of the suspected cases to ascertain 
their condition and if no evidence of the disease 
was found the child was allowed to return to 
school. At the close of the day’s session the 
health officer and a school nurse visited the 
homes of the absentees to learn the cause of their 
absence. Thus all school children were under 
observation daily. The effect of this method was 
most gratifying. 

The regulations were put in force on October 
31, 1919. From that day until November 13 only 
ten new cases were reported and all but four of 
these were secondary cases occurring in fam- 
ilies where the disease had been reported pre- 
viously. No new cases have been reported in the 
city since November 13. The board of health 
again convened on November 20 and decided to 
remove the restrictions. 


An interesting feature of the plan was that the 
daily attendance of the school children was in- 
creased in all of the schools except in the schools 
where cases and contacts were kept under ob- 
servation in the home. This was undoubtedly 
due to the close follow-up work in looking after 
the absentees. 

When we consider this from the standpoint of 
financial economy in keeping the highest rate of 
school attendance as compared with the old 
method of closing schools for an indefinite period 
of time, the extra cost of school inspection sinks 
into insignificance. When we consider it from 
the standpoint of disabilities and loss of life 
which frequently result from an epidemic of scar- 
let fever, the health authorities should be con- 
gratulated on the efficiency of their work and for 
having the courage of their convictions. 

Effective work of this kind inspires confidence 
in the public and leads to a more perfect co- 
operation which is always necessary for the full- 
est degree of efficiency in public health work. 
New York Health News. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

A recent report of a special committee on uni- 
versal physical education, appointed a year ago 
by the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
shows that six states have passed compulsory 
physical education laws within the past twelve 
months. There are now fourteen states in which 
such measures are operative. 

The six states which took up the work this 
year are Washington, Oregon, Utah, Maine, Mich- 
igan, and Indiana. Between 1916 and 1918, laws 
of this character were enacted in New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Illinois, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Nevada and California. 

While the laws are in most part incomplete 
and not wholly satisfactory, they are beginnings, 
and they represent a tremendous advance in a 
period of four years. A movement that reaches 
29 per cent of the states in four years is an evi- 
dence of real progress. 

With the state law such as to prevent the 
school administration from spending any portion 
of its income for lunches for students of the pub- 
lic schools, the School Lunch Association was 

(Concluded on Page 95) 
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A PRECAUTION— 


There is no greater menace to life and health than insanitary condition in the toilet 
room, resulting from neglected, or, improper toilet room fixtures. 
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You, Mr. Schoolman, are directly responsible for the health of the pupils in the schools 
under your charge. It is up to you, to see that conditions are such as to not impair 
their health. Your position on the School Board demands an interest in their wel- 
Bix fare. Unless this is done and proper measures taken to overcome insanitary condi- 
a tions in the schools, it will be impossible to eliminate the 

many diseases which exist among school children. 


“NONCO” Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


are scientifically designed and are absolutely 
Sanitary in every respect. There is a certain 
completeness and finish about “NONCO” Fix- 
tures that challenges criticism. They are per- 
fect in every detail and are guaranteed to 
withstand the hard usage usually received from 
school children. 











/ 


bead hts Tae A ee ks 


Our fifty years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of plumbing fixtures for schools places us 
im a position to serve you most intelligently 
and economically. 


i ee ye A) 
WRITE US TODAY. OUR EXPERTS 
ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
954-N 596-N 





N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. sxinvrotis:‘uissovri 
| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PUEBLO, COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


BRANCHES ( MEMPHIS, TEN HOUSTON, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
| DAVENPORT, TAL LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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JOHNSON— 
The Accepted Standard 


School architecture like all forms of building con- 
struction has now accepted standards. 
standard. Fireproof construction is being standardized. Tem- 
perature regulation was standardized years ago by Johnson. 


After 38 years of experience we have perfected the 


Heat 








Sizes of classrooms are 


Control 

















Johnson ( 





Humidity 





and the satisfactory operation of thousands of school plants tells its own story of our progress. We are 
not overstating our case when we assert that Johnson is the accepted standard in temperature regulation. 


The Model Metal Diaphragm Thermostat and the ‘‘Sylphon”’ 
Metal Bellows Diaphragm Valve make the long-looked-for and 
only ALL-METAL SYSTEM. 


It costs more, but it is the best. 


The Johnson Service Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 














Concluded from Page 93 
formed in Indianapolis recently to provide lunch- 
ing facilities at the schools. W. A. Caperton, a 
well known business man of Indianapolis, was 
elected president of the new association. 

The problem of adequate food for the pupils 
of the schools has been a vexatious one in In- 
dianapolis, as well as in other parts of the coun- 
try. As indicated, the administration, as such, 
could do nothing. It aroused sentiment on the 
question, however, and in a quiet way, has indi- 
cated the proper course of action to the School 
Lunch Association. The latter must of neces- 
sity secure money for its operations from pri 
vate sources. 

The idea is to provide lunches at cost or less, 
if necessary, in order to meet the extremely mod- 
est purse of the average pupil. The system in 
vogue in Louisville will be followed, probably. 
Mrs. Mason Maury, director of the Louisville de- 
partment of school lunches, explained at the In 
dianapolis meeting how standardized lunch 
rooms have been installed in the schools, and hot 
soup, hot cocoa and buns served at two cents a 
portion. Thus, for four or six cents, a pupil can 
get a satisfactory and appetizing lunch. Similar 
equipment is to be installed in Indianapolis, the 
school providing the space and having much to 
Say regarding the purchase of equipment. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A dental clinic has been estab- 
lished in the central library annex. The clinic is 
to be conducted in connection with the medical 
clinic and is in charge of a registered dentist. 

OkJahoma City, Okla. Open air classrooms are 
to be established in all new buildings according 


Wa polievy adopted by the board An open air 
rhool modeled after the iS loowi chool i 
Dlanned for earl erection 

The Superior Court of Seattle, Wash. has uf 
held the school board in its expenditures for 
medical clinic The School Protective Leagu 


which attacked the right of the board to appro- 
Priate such funds, has asked for an appeal to 
the higher court. Evidence was given to show 
that the total cost for ten months of the present 
year has reached $40,000. 

De Pere, Wis. An open air 
opened. Children who ar 
eligible for attendance 


school has been 
physically weak ar 


The Joint Committee of the American Public 
Health Association and the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation recently made a report on its findings con- 
cerning the closing of schools as a means of con- 
trolling epidemics. 

As a method, the committee finds it is clumsy, 
unscientific, and unsatisfactory, for it fails to 
control and results in loss of school time and 
money. The modern method of careful daily in- 
spection of infected schools, isolation of sick 
children and quarantine of contacts is consid- 
ered by the committee to be both effective and 
economical. 

The method for controlling epidemics among 
school children advised by the committee are: 

1. Keeping the schools open, except in sparse 
ly settled rural districts. 

2. Careful daily or frequent periodical inspec- 
tion of schools. 

3. Exclusion of cases and contacts. 

4. Systematic house visitation. 

5. Reliance upon natural and physical clean 
ing rather than upon chemical disinfectants. 

The report is issued by the Bureau of Educa 
tion and is signed by Dr. W. S. Small, Dr. W. C. 
Woodward of Boston, Dr. F. G. Curtis of New- 
ton, Mass., Dr. B. Kahn of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. T. Clark of the U. S. Public Health Service. 


HEALTH SUPERVISION IN OMAHA. 

The board of education at Omaha, Neb., main- 
tains a Department of Health Supervision con- 
sisting of a staff of eighteen field nurses, one 
supervisor of nurses and one physician who acts 
as director of the department. 

Kach of the young women in the department 
is a graduate registered nurse and has had spe 
eial trainine in contagious diseases, making it 
possible of defects that 


are + fOr mn and readils bvicu in chil- 


aesUne vw Vad ses Ube Ass 


to judge the symptoms 


dren. 

Each nurse is given a definite program of 
schools, and is given opportunity for getting into 
the homes, and of coming into close touch with 
the mothers. The efficient work and the kindly 
manner of the nurses has made it possible for 
them to become the helpful advisors of the chil- 
dren in the schoolrooms and the friendly visi- 
tors in the homes. 


The work of the school nurse has three main 
objects: 

1. To discover contagious cases and to exclude 
them from school, making every effort to find 
the source of the infection, thereby protecting 
the school and community. 


2. To discover, and make every effort to have 


corrected, physical defects that tend to impair 
health and future happiness of the child. 

3. To advise both children and parents of the 
necessity of the correction of physical defects 
during childhood. 


The nurses’ work is carried on thru three de- 
partments, the school, the home and the free med- 
ical and dental clinics. 


Physical examinations of school children are 
carried on according to the following routine: 

Nurse’s room arranged with Snellen’s eye 
chart, wooden tongue depressors, a basin of lysol, 
a thermometer, and clerical supplies. 

Children report to nurse one at a time—this in- 
spection is private. Vision is tested by the use of 
Snellen’s eye chart. Hearing is tested by whis- 
per method. 


Throat, teeth, ete., are examined, symptoms of 
nasal obstruction are noted, also the general col- 
or of the skin, posture, glands, and other defects 
that are apparent to the nurse. 

Where evidence of defects is found, the im- 
portance of consulting the family physician re- 
garding a correction is explained. 


With the present staff of school nurses, it has 
been possible to reach every portion of the city 
on weekly or semi-weekly visits. The Depart 
ment of Health Supervision of the board has he 
fore it the distinct aim of making the homes of 
the city clean, wholesome places in which to live 
where proper food, fresh air and health abound. 

The Kentucky Committee on Physical Educa- 
tion has prepared a bill which is to be presented 
to the state legislature as a means of empower- 
ing the state to introduce the subject in the 
schools. Local school boards, under the law, will 
be permitted to adopt the subject as a part of 
the curriculum 
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The New Two Book Series 





Hamilton’s 


Essentials of Arithmetic, 
First Book and 
Second Book. 


The comprehensiveness and varie- 
ty of problems in Hamilton’s Es- 
sentials of Arithmetic give this 
series unusual distinction. 


These books interweave the study 
of arithmetic with the pupils’ play 
and work; their problems grouped 
around a common subject reflect 
actual conditions of modern life 
and they definitely help to prepare 
boys and girls to deal with prob- 
lems continually arising in every- 
day life. 


Do not decide upon new texts in 
arithmetic until you have examined 
this new series. 


New York 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
—— 330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 
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Modern Junior Mathematics 


By Marie Gugle 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Columbus, Ohio 
is the crystallization of the modern idea of teaching mathe. 
matics. The books meet all the recommendations made in 
the preliminary report of the 


National ‘Committee on Mathematical Requirements 


on the re-organization of tlie first courses in secondary 
school mathematics. ; 


“Modern Junior Mathematics” is a_ three-book series 
adapted for use in either the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 plan of organ- 
ization. 

The books are constructed in accordance with the latest 
approved method of teaching arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. The three branches of mathematics are treated 
together from beginning to end, each subject illustrating 
and illuminating the other two. 


_—_——— 


The Socialization 
of the subject is also delightfully worked out and enables 
the pupil to actually see for himself the useful application 
of the problems and how they concern him. 


In the preparation of this series Miss Gugle has broken 
the bonds of tradition. She has blazed a new trail. 


An examination of these books will convince you that they 
actually do what they claim to do. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 























IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,”* made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 
You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 
TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 

Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coa and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 





PrP 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘*GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 5¢ Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phonetic Teaching Made Attractive 


The Field Combined Phonetic Chart 
and Word-Builders 


A series of ten cards, 74%4x11 inches, containing typical 
phonetic words and elements arranged in columns and 
lines. ‘They are to be used first as a chart with groups of 
children; then to be cut into strips and united in a va- 
riety of combinations; finally, to be cut into rectangles 
and used for seat work in word building. While pre- 
pared primarily for use with Book One of the Young 
and Field Literary Readers, they are adapted equally 
well to any first reading book. 


The Field Cards for Sentence Matching 
and Building 


Contain simple lessons and Mother Goose rimes with 
provision for matching; then, after being divided into 
phrases and words, for sentence building. Prepared pri- 
marily for use with Book One of the Young and Field 
Literary Readers, but useful with any first reading book. 


The Young and Field Reading Chart 
For preliminary word study before taking up the Primer, 
and containing key rimes for memorizing. 
The Young and Field Perception Cards 


In two series—Words and Word-Groups 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 
\ series that interests and instructs. Written by those 


who understand 


GINN & COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ICS McCREADY’S New Miscellaneous Books 


AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


. 
u 7 a i 1e nic e \ storehouse of information centering about the home and deal 
ing with interesting every day things. 
lathe- g y da) g 


ide in A BRIEF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


and 
Re a d e 7 A BRIEF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By DAVIS & HUGHES 
Each of the above is a short comprehensive course for eighth 


lents 


ndary This is the first volume in the Rural Education grade pupils. 
Series under the general editorship of Dr. To int ie atin bee 
series Harold W. Foght, recently Chief of the Rural Send for sample ect. 
rgan- Division of the United States Bureau of Educa- ARITHMETIC BY GRADES 
tion. By CAMPBELL & HUGHES 
latest Three book series—third to eighth years 
and } The book develops respect for rural life, is filled CHILDREN’S METHOD READERS 
‘eated with helpful suggestions for enlarging and en- ices oad Banned Voans 
‘ating riching its resources, and fosters the community For basal or supplementary reading 
spirit of codperation. VOICES OF OUR LEADERS 
A collection of patriotic addresses of President Wilson, Balfour, 
No rural or village school that uses it can escape Vivianni, and others. Compiled by Wm. Mather Lewis, Secy. 


; ror ‘ . National Committee of Patriotic Societies. 
its vivifying influence. It will make better teach- 




















lables ie AMERICAN COMMUNITY CIVICS 
ation || ers and better citizens. a: wuisiuaween 
A complete textbook in Community Civics which includes the 
Beautifully illustrated, and suited to the needs relation of the World War to American Institutions and to 
roken : : : International Institutions. 
of pupils from ten to thirteen years old. 
A SHORT COURSE IN AMERICAN CIVICS 
they By FRADENBURGH 
> He h Ca, i A revised thoroughly up to date edition of American Civics. 
- D. * S at O. Catalog of our publications will be sent upon request 
We solicit your correspondence. 
°0. PUBLISHERS | 
qeeek. ; 7 a ae. HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers 
. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
"ISCO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
1024 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
_— & 
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As the author’s aim is the development of each , May exist in the most elaborate type of grade 
























: ————— step or subject, perhaps his minuteness of detail building. 

ive UN | is necessary. Still little is left to the insight Grand Daddy Whiskers, M. D. 
= and initiative of teachers. If they are worth By Nellie M. Leonard. Cloth, 104 pages. 8vo, 
| their salt, are all these details necessary; if they jjjystrated. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
=| are not worth their salt, will they know how fp the Green Fields. 

= to use all these details’ By Zoe Meyer. Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 

ical =| The Correlation of Abilities Cloth, 143 pages. Price, $0.60. Little, Brown & 
and Ei of High School Pupils. Co., Boston. 

s of \NLVNAUVALANNEANYOMNTHONNDIOOATERUODIOGNOALELYUONSLOOONDONAOOOONLYYOOTILVOODEDAGADLOLUNNNON Mia By David _Enrich Weglein. Paper, 100 pages. Among the best of t he year's offerings for sup- 
va: — ————— eee Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. tte dicamniy tiene are 
Work already done along these lines has shown ese two cha ‘ stratec 8. 

gles NEW BOOKS. a need exists for further study among large num- A First Book in Algebra. 

pre- Number by Development. bers of pupils, and in as many different schools, By Fletcher Durell, Ph.D. and E. E. Arnold, 

ung : Vols. II and III. By John C. Gray, A. M. Cloth, as possible. M. A. Cloth, 132 pages. Charles E. Merrill Com- 

ally 486 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. This study deals with the school record of the pany, New York and Chicago. 


j Detailed outlines for teaching each step in frac- Western High School, Baltimore. At the time of This book presents a year’s work for beginners 
tions, with examples of objective work, form the this study, the enrollment was about 1,000. As _ jn the first year of high school. The chapters 
contents of the book for intermediate grades the pupils were girls only, the variation of sex are divided into two parts—the first covers the 
These outlines are minute in their fullness. Us difference was eliminated. The number of teach- simple elements of each topic with as little theory 
ual and sometimes unusual, situations have been ers needed in each subject made the personal agg possible; the second part reviews the more 

vith worked out in detail. Objects illustrating work equation a nearly negligible quantity. Part I gdvyanced form and adds new problems and more 


bah in fractions are not only given by teachers, but gives the coefficients of correlation existing be difficult mathematical applications of the prin- 
, pupils are taught to make illustrative work and tween the school grades made by the 121 grad- gjpjes. The entire mathematical scope of the 
pri- from this work to draw their own conclusions. uates in the four years of their high school pook can thus be covered in a semester and will 
‘ield ' Over and over again, teachers are cautioned course. Part II is a study of the relation be- afford a working knowledge of the subject for 
90k. against introducing more than one new element’ tween the results obtained in several ability tests those students who cannot devote a full year to 
at a time, tho this advance work may be com and the school grades of some first-year pupils jt ‘The second semester's work will drive home 
bined with suitable reviews. Indeed teachers are in 1915. the matter mathematically in a yaluable way. 
reminded that power in past work must not be Tables of the results obtained in different 
al lost while gaining something new, so teachers studies thru four years, show considerable agree- PUBLICATIONS. 
oe hold themselves responsible for suitable ment. It is thought that if one subject only be Generel Resort on Gebecl Boeléines sae 
ews, taken as a basis of judgment of school progress, Grounds of Delaware. Vol. I, No. 3, Oct. 19165, 
In the first chapter of the book for grammar English is probably the best one to select for Bulletin of the Service Citizens of Delaware, New- 
grades is a history of integers, going back to fin- this purpose. i. hte ee ‘ which noes teeth on ound te De 
ger counting, pebble counting, the invention of k III hoe Ades. 09 Dr. N.L.E D m4 dt y . 
the abacers. Roman notation, integral and frac- Elementary School Inventory Book. Boo - Geo, D. Strayer and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, repre 
tional, is explained in the second chapter. Work Arranged by George D. Strayer and N. L. En- sents an account of the condition of a majority 
, in duodecimals appears in the third chapter that gelhardt. Cloth, 167 pages. C. F. Williams & of the schools in Delaware, with accurate descrip- 
Tt pupils may “understand why our ancestors Son, Inc., Albany, N. Y. tions and photographs of typical instances. It 
changed the fractional base from twelve to ten. This book follows along the lines of the earlier follows a former report on the physical condition 


From an historical point of view, this material is volumes of the series. It-is arranged for large °f the schools issued in August, 1919. The — 
interesting: it may be questioned whether it is grade school buildings—up to thirty rooms ca- is divided into two parts, namely, the housing . 
really valuable for pupils in the grammar grades. pacity. Space is provided for inventorying very the school children in both white and colore 
Diagrams under measurement are exceptionally complete manual training, domestic science, 1i schools, and the measurement of the buildings of 
Bood. brary, auditorium and other equipments such as the state. 
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NowWords 


Every teacher should be up to date and know the NEW 
words and how to pronounce them. 











AIRCRAPT AUTOMOBILE 
fourth arm empennage converlhible 
camow backswept crank case 
calibrate Albatros landaulet 

blighty squadron cyclecar 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
contains answers to questions about these new words and hun- 
dreds of thousands of other words. Where else is this informa- 
tion to be found? Ask for the Merriam Webster— 


THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 


Here are two only of the thou- 
sands of testimonials received by 
the publishers: 







P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commigsioner of Education—‘It 
is used as a standard in the 
Bureau of Education.” 


Will C. Wood, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, California— 
“Webster has always been the 
standard in America.” 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
eal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
6,000 Illustrations and 2,700 Pages. 


Write for Free Booklets to Teachers: “What Fun to Play Merriam- 
Dictionary Games,” “Unlocks the Door,” “Dog-Day Club.” Name 
American School Board Journal. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


























J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
New Texts for Grade and High Schools 


Mathematics 
Applied Arithmetics 


(A three-book series) 


By N. J. Lennes, B. S., M. S., Ph. D., Prof. Math., 
University of Montana, and Frances Jenkins, Prof. 
Elementary Education, University of Cincinnati. 


These books represent THE THREE ESSENTIALS 
in the teaching of Arithmetic, embracing the best that 
is found in all other texts, and including many new 
features that have been tested in actual practice. 
Send for detailed description. 


Plane Geometry 


Auerbach and Walsh. Edited by Wm. F. Russell, 
Ph. D., Dean, College of Education, State University 
of Iowa. 


Written from a new point of view with emphasis on 
the application of the principles presented, also adapt- 
ed for Junior High School use................. $1.32 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., E. Washington Square, 
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HISTORY — READING — SPELLING A R C bi ti 

are om Ina 10n Teache 

. . Paul 

Elementary American History and Government f i i | i Publish 
By WOODBURN AND MORAN O a en — 

ens 

After the War Edition. Written from the new point of view. in old 
‘Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment of the War S ELDOM., if ever, in the history of the schoolbook in- a io 
and problems of the New Reconstruction. New emphasis on mat- : aR . ae ee : : 
. P P : ° dustry has a publisher been so fortunate as to secure schools 
ters of international importance whose significance has been A ; civil p 
changed by recent events. New maps. New illustrations. For the combined talent of three ot the leading educational said to 
Seventh and Eighth years. $1.50. experts of the country in the preparation of a single and ex 
ra ground: 

‘ : ‘ textbook. hese experts are: ment, : 

Introduction to American History the se 

By WOODBURN AND MORAN DR. FRANK E. SPAULDING “oo 

Superintendent of Schools ‘levelane ilo ne 

A new type of book to meet the new requirements. An en- Peps ae Cees Le ae the pr 
gaging narrative of America’s European beginnings. Reviews the pensior 

re ee , : AL DVS 5 

great civilizations of the world with special reference to our own aera CATHERINE T. reve, sn 
age and country. Sixth year. $1.00. en ee, of lew 
able pi 

> lar fra 

The Horace Mann Readers DR. HUBER GRAY BUEHLER |} "ii" 

eadmaster, The otehkiss School, . 

Pupils using the Horace Mann Readers quickly develop the Lakeville, Conn at 
power to read independently, with expression, and so as to get the each of whom has had the widest experience in actual actmer 
thought. Quick, positive, and lasting results. Readers for every classroom work, supervision and textbook making. It is — | 
grade. Manuals for the teacher. tie ; , Wiel 7° he fi 
difficult to conceive of a more admirable union of ripe ciples 

Alexander’s New Spelling Book scholarship and teaching experience than the work of } nenae 

} : yen these authors represents. The textbook is the of the 

A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the best care h 
features shown by recent research to be desirable. Practical ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK with 
word-list, regular systematic and intelligent reviews, dictionary LANGUAGE—GRAMMAR—COMPOSITION ae 
: : . . Mes . ; ; . é The 
drills, and a variety of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as Vor Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools Pe 
to make it interesting. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. 50 cents. Also The § 
in parts. serves 
P NEWSON & COMPANY || xx 
e 73 Fifth Avenue New York tween 

Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 668 Geath Wahach Ave. Chicas Bn 
New York: 449 Fourth Ave. an 
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Strayer-Engelhardt | Penmanship and 
| lling Coordinated 
ls || Record Card Series | | Spelling Coordinate 
, niles dt Benced Gosia whti - Palmer Method Spellers Present to pupils for vis- 
A complete series of Record Cards which : P ualisatinn eff words in 
meet every requirement of the Report $ photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and : ‘There is a separate book for each grade : 
Reports, and in addition provide for : : 
h further essential information. 2: Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this 
ae = new plan of presenting to pupils for study in spelling 
of. : =: the words as they appear when written in the most ex- 
=  tensively taught, and most justly popular style of hand- 
Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card 2 writin 
Pe motion Car . for Principal's Office = £- 
Superintendent = petere Card High School Record Card, Super- = 
1at ee a Nick aos —. a oe : Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are 
ew Transier Report. cipal’s Office : all in Palmer Method Penmanship they eliminate the 
ee. Physical Record Card | uk iied bane ee 2 unnecessary process of changing the printed impression 
cost Registration Card Residence Card : to the written expression. The words for the Palmer 
oaitaaes Cannes Cord me Ry ey : Method Spellers were selected by well known educators 
et eae Ofiee Necard™ ae eee : after having been thoroughly tested in one of the larg- 
“a Individual Pupils Census Enumerator’s Sheet Paper 2 est and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 
as isl ’ A 
ou, Elementary Principal’s Record Book =: In the Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and 
ity (Loose Leaf) : advanced grades are quotations in liberal quantities from 
For Making a Permanent and Continuous Survey of a School : well known authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer 
on Age-Grade and Age-Progress Tables | Maton (emma 
ae Age-Grade Computation Table : Write our nearest office 
: f : 
Inventory Books for Elementary Schools : for further information 
mm The A. N. Palmer Company 
C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. | | 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Fred A. Williams, Treas. : 30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 2 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Continued from Page 97 


Teachers’ Pension Systems. 


Paul Studensky. Cloth, octavo, 460 pages. 
Published for the Institute for Governmental 
Research, by D. Appleton & Co., New York 

Pension systems intended to protect teachers 
in old age and disability are effective in 22 
states and apply to more than fifty per cent of 
all instructors in the elementary and high 
schools of the United States. The principle of 
civil pensions as applied to teachers, may be 


said to be accepted very generally 
and experts in educational 
grounds of equity, humanity 
ment, and on the further 
the security and efficiency 
system. 

The present book is the first adequate study of 
the principles and present status of 
pensions and it must be welcomed 
schoolman who has followed the movement 
it has made itself evident thru the enactment 
of laws, and thru the publication of innumer- 
able public reports, magazine articles and simi 
lar fragmentary printed records. 

The author traces the growth of pensions 
from the earliest attempts at mutual benefit as 
sociations in New York and Brooklyn to the en- 
actment of the latest scientific state laws en- 
acted in 1919 in New Jersey, Ohio and Vermont 
The first section of the book lays down the prin 
ciples—actuarial, financial, legislative, adminis 
trative and politico-economic—which have been 
accepted at different times in the development 
of the idea and which now prevail. With great 
care he presents the various points of view and 


by students 
administration on 
and social better 
important ground of 
of the public-school 


teachers’ 
by every 


as 


with considerable nicety he deduces guiding 
principles. 

The typical pension systems as they are in 
force today are described in the setond. section 
The shortcomings of the systems without re 
Serves, or with inadequate reserves, are made 


very clear, and ready comparison is offered be- 
tween state, city and other local systems. 

The appendix lists all present day systems 
in an extended comparative table and adds com 





plete lists of references to laws, statistics, liter- 
ature, etc. The complete laws of six sound state 


systems and one city system, New York’s, are 
printed. 
The author is exceedingly judicious in pre- 


senting conclusions. For the most part he allows 
facts and figures to speak for themselves and for 
him. The work deserving of a prominent 
place in every school board library. 
Food for the Sick and the Well. 

By Margaret P. Thompson. Cloth, 82 
Price, $1. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is the result of years of experience 


is 


pages. 


of a registered nurse and is intended for use 
in the home and for reference in the school 
kitchen. It outlines the elements of balanced 


rations and presents recipes and complete direc- 
tions for a great variety of dishes such as can 
be made in the home by the average intelligent 
cook. <A chapter on the simplest treatments 
which physicians order is included. 

Our United States. 


A History. By William B. Guitteau. Cloth, 
637 pages, illustrated. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. 


In these days, history as well as maps, need 
to be rewritten and this particular history has 


been written along broad lines. Past events 
and movements are shown to be parts of the 
larger whole. 

Primitive life and home industries of the 


earlier colonial period, the rich, elaborate dress 
and varied social life of the later colonial period, 
are well drawn. Because of their vital import- 
ance. industrial changes, economic questions and 
problems are made prominent, rounded out by 
an admirable resume of the progress in the half 
century 1865-1915. It is hardly possible to speak 
highly of the 46 maps. From Toscanelli’s 
map of 1475 and the map showing French Forts 
and Portages, to the one showing territorial 
changes in Europe, each one tells its own story 
vf exploration, purchase, war, conquest. Those 
of our own civil war bring out the campaigns 
from a geographical point of view. Many of 
the illustrations are out of the common, are not 
often in a book of this class. Reference 


too 


seen 
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books have been carefully classified under ref- 
erences for teachers, special topics for teachers, 
special topics for pupils. 

A well-proportioned sketch of the causes, lead- 
ers, progress, crises, present status of the set- 
tlement, forms the last section. 

Handschin Modern Language Tests. 

By Prof. Charles Hart Handschin, Miami Uni- 
versity. Each test put in packages for 50 pupils, 
with four record sheets which give complete in- 
structions for administering the tests and con- 
tain a key to the answers. World Book Co., Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

This material has been developed from the 
author’s long experience in teaching elementary 
Spanish and French and is intended to provide 
a ready means of determining the efficiency of 
students at the end of two or three semesters of 
work. There are two silent reading tests in 
French, a comprehension and grammar test in 
French and two silent reading tests in Spanish. 
The reading tests are equal in scope and aim but 
differ in content so that they can be alternated 
and an estimate can be made of the progress 
which has been made in a semester or in a year. 

The tests follow the familiar lines of the si- 
lent reading tests in English and have been care- 
fully developed from a vast amount of experi- 
mental material which the author has tried and 
discarded. They represent in vocabulary, dif- 
ficulty, ete., a reasonably high standard which 
any student may acquire under favorable teach- 
ing conditions. As such they are an accurate 
guide to any language teacher and a strong 
stimulus to better methods and better. results. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 

List of References on Teachers’ Salaries, Leaf- 
let No. &, 1919, of the Library Division, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Contains general 
information on the subject of teachers’ salaries, 
the status of the problem in special localities, 
high schools, colleges and universities, informa- 
tion on minimum salaries and equal pay for 
men and women, bibliographies and periodicals 
indexed in the bibliography. 

Concluded on Page 101 
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Authorized by the California State Board of Education 


HIGH SPEED IN 
TYPEWRITING 


By A. M. Kennedy and Fred Jarrett 





1— Physics, lextiies, 
Steel and Iron, Cotton, 
A text for all typists who aspire to unusual skill in their oe material and con + sag 
. uty , : struction, Silk, 
art. It is not for beginners, and takes the place of no text Stone. Leather. 
book, It supplements all good texts. Metal, and Fur, and 
’ Lumber industries. Feathers. 
{ Notwithstanding the decided need for such an advanced 2—Sugar, Meat and fish industry. 
text, High Speed is the first and only work of the kind. Loltee, Poultry, 
: lea, Dairying, and 


{ High Speed contains 50 lessons, covering every phase of 
expert typewriter operation. Each lesson is divided into 
four exercises. The fourth exercise in each lesson is graded 
one-tenth of a stroke per second faster than the preceding 
one. 


{ High Speed in Typewriting continues the training of the 
typist from the point where all other text books leave off. 





2 » . 
It deals with every factor of speed and accuracy. In the occupations: \rt, _ Painting and Sculpture 
- : : . Fuel, Comprising 
minimum time the typist reaches the higher speeds. Currency, 100 Famous Paintings, 
Ceramics, and Masterpieces of Art in Ameri- 
others. ca, 
Study Course in Famous 


Price, 85c. Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 WEST 45th STREET : : NEW YORK 


Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,"’ $1.60. ‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,”’ 70c. Adopted by the New York Board of Education 





en, 


Notice to School Superintendents 


In order to promote an enlarged use of 
Underwood Visual Instruction Material, 


we have prepared supplementary school series permitting 
the widest-use of both lantern slides and stereographs as 
follows: 


Chocolate, Domesticated animals. 
Wheat, and 


Other cereals. 


\griculture, 
Horticulture, 


3— Biology, 
Entomology, 
Zoology, Floraculture, 

Botany, Truck Gardening, and 
sirds, \nimal husbandry 
Animals, ete. 


4— Miscellaneous industries and Astronomy, 


Paintings. 


— 


These art subjects are re pro 
ductions from the originals 
painted by expert artists pre 
serving all their exquisite 
tones and colorings. 


We will gladly send you title lists of any or all these subject 
Write today for Sections X and XI of Catalogue 29 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. 


417—5th Ave., Dept. O, NEW YORK. 




















SUPERINTENDENTS! 


Your teachers of Commercial Geography have long been 





SOUND AMERICANISM 


This is what we want to teach. This is 
what GUITTEAU’S HISTORY does teach. 




















Th 
waiting for the new series of thirty-four maps known as the . ° Was 
Our United States A History] ic 

° ° By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, Superintendent The 
Inc eries oO a aps of Schools, Toledo, Ohio he 
acts 
én tie “On the following points I am convinced that Guitteau’s wag 
OUR UNITED STATES is thoroughly safe :—in its teach- sala! 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY ing concern the relation of capital and labor, socialism, the 34 
World War, respect for law and order, growth of the great ada, 
of the United States West, the international relations of the United States, etc., Tho 
and particularly in iti SOUND AMERICANISM.” 63, | 

Prepared from the latest Government data on production RICHARD G. BOONE, Department of Education, University of Cal a 
and distribution by 694 pages, Illustrated relat 

in 0 
V. C. FINCH SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY an t 

Department of Geography, University of Wisconsin BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO hist 

rh 

TEN LARGE PLATES—50x38 INCHES nore 
Containing a total of thirty-four maps oy 

or, 

ACCURATE—SIMPLE—CLEAR—COMPREHENSIVE Si 
Educators who have seen these maps pronounce them as being - ' otal 
essential to the effective teaching and study of the Commercial, Dotntk P of t 
Economic, and Industrial Geography of the U. S. Teachers, by MWW- wh 
enabling the pupils to visualize the subject, save much valuable 7 / UA wey 
time and effort, to say nothing of the interest, attention and en- : a reat 
thusiasm aroused in the pupils. For years, that is just what the No. 1 Spencerian pam 
- ‘ . Pen has meant to the American schools. Its ease grat 
‘*Things seen are mightier than things heard.’’ of writing is what has made it so popular pil 

. . . , wor 

INVESTIGATE TODAY—Fill In and Mail This Coupon And the best grade pen steel and the highest The 
manufacturing skill have made his writing freedom date 

Gentlemen: eee - possible to t 
ee ee 220 giving details and prices on the Sample pens, ten different patterns, points fine, PF 
medium and broad, by mail on receipt of ten ton 

Name..........................-- n-seseeem Address...... cents, including a 32 page booklet with fifty fac- of ., 
simile writings, interpreting character, “* What Uni 

Your Handwriting Reveals.’’ Spencerian Pens at let 

Address the A: ” OM e all stationers ev erywhere. the 
Publishers— . | sats or gale ; o~ 
U.S.AGENTS FOR W.& A.K JOHNSTON SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY whi 
MAPS-GLOBES:CHARTS 349 Broadway, New York es 


2249-53 CatumetAve - CHICAGO: 
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POWERS CAMERAGRAPH ] 


FINEST MATERIALS — 
CAN PUT INTO A PRoveCTOR 


INCORPORATED 
EDWARD EARL, PRESIDENT 
_ Makvencrosass Ss OF PiAneG Pacrure MacHines 


eel 


In Competitive Test 


By the Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey, fifteen of the eighteen 


professional projectors purchased, were 


Power’s Cameragraphs 





POWER’S 

















This test was of a most exacting nature and 
again demonstrated the superiority of the 


CAMERAGRAPH 








EDWARD EARL, PRESIDENT 


Ba Y NICHOLAS 


INCORPORATE D 


POWER COMPANY 


NINETY GoLp St. NEw Yor«K,N_-Y. 








(Continued from Page 99 

The Salary Situation at the University of 
Washington. A report to the president and the 
board of regents by the association of instructors 
The pamphlet goes into the causes for the de 
terioration in instruction and presents tables of 
facts relating to the increased cost of living, 
wage adjustments, faculty budgets and salaries, 
Salary adjustments and changes in the Univer 
sity during the past ten years 

Mothers’ Pensions in the United States, 
ada, Denmark and New Zealand, By Laura A 
Thompson. Legal Series No. 4, Publications No 


can 


63, 1919, of the Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Depart 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. ©. Price, 25 


cents. The pamphlet is a compilation of laws 
relating to mothers’ pensions in this country and 
in other countries, and has been issued to meet 
an urgent demand for such material. It offers a 
history of mothers’ pension legislation and shows 
what has been accomplished in the several 
states. A very complete bibliography, and rec 
ord forms for use in connection with applications 
for, and the issuance of pensions, are given 
Silent Reading Tests. By William C. Adams, 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. The aim 
of teaching reading is to make the pupil efficient 
in speed and comprehension. In order to ascer 
tain the speed and comprehension of the pupil’s 
reading, a test is necessary. The tests in this 
pamphlet are intended for use in the first nin¢ 
grades. They consist of tentative scores and pu 
pil scores, with markings for the pupil’s grad 
words read per minute, and comprehension scor¢ 
The class averages, pupil’s name, age and schoo! 
date of the test and teacher’s name are attached 
to the score card 
First Annual Report of the Bureau of Educa 
lional Research, Colle ge of Education, 
of Illinois. Price 25 cents Published by the 
University of Illinois, at Urbana, Ill. This book 
let is at once a yearbook embodying the work ot 
the Bureau of Educational Research during the 


Universily 


past year and an announcement of the projects 
which are contemplated and the test business 
Which is to be conducted The material con 
tains a study of the organization of the Bureau 


the lines of work attempted, the publication and 
purchase of distribution, projects under 
taken in the past, proposed projects and the con 
duct of mental tests 

Report of the Committee 
Problems. Part I, by Harlan Updegraff; Part II, 
by A. Duncan Yocum. Issued by the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. The 
first section of the report deals with administra 
tive cooperation in the kind of courses of study 
in elementary schools, and the second part in a 
study of a subcommittee on the curriculum of the 
schools. The report contains a number of tables 
and graphs explanatory of the text matter. It 
constitutes the first comprehensive statement of 
the democratic provisions made in cities for the 
participation of teachers in an important phase in 
school administration. As a document it is the 
most important contribution of the N. E. A. in 
some time. 


tests, 


on Superintendents’ 


A LETTER 

lo the Editor 

Recently something was said in your valuable 
paper about the negligence of school boards and 
school authorities generally in the matter of re- 
plying to teachers’ applications. 

Permit me to say that there is 
be said on the other side of the 
never fail to respond to an appl 
thoughtful and courteous enough to enclose re 
turn postage. But we are flooded with applica 
tions for positions in Alaska, and I feel sure you 
would be surprised to know how many teachers 
(?) neglect to do this. Perhaps in view of the 
teacher-shortage, they consider that they do us 
1 favor by applying and think we are glad to 
pay their postage, but not so! One stamp is a 
small matter, but the aggregate is not Other 
Alaskan superintendents have told me that their 
experience is the same. 

It seems to me it would be a 
this matter before the 
in the etiquette of 


something to 
question I 
icant who is 


kindness to lay 
instruction 
business correspondence has 


teachers whose 


been so neglected, so that they can place the 
blame where it belongs But how reach them 
all? Applications come from the Atlantic Coast 





to Honolulu and many go unnoticed for the rea 
son given, while the writers wonder why 


Very truly yours, 
E. E. KEEVER, 
Cordova, Alaska 
Jan, t7, 1920 
A CRITICAL SITUATION IN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Conclusions and Resolutions. 
Concluded from Page 38 
rurate a 


To inaug nation-wide 


correct the 


movement to 
above critical situation the Cinein 
nati Schoolmasters Club passed the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, The men entering the 
teaching profession is diminishing so seriously, 
owing particularly to greater rewards in other 
vocations, and 

Whereas, 


number of 


The intluence of men is considered 
necessary in the proper education of our Amer- 
can youth, 

Therefore, Be [t Resolved, That (a) The Cin- 
cinnati Schoolmasters Club deplores this condi- 
tion existing in our American schools, whereby 
the growing generation will be deprived of this 
influence, and (b) that the President of the Cin- 
cinnati Schoolmasters Club appoint a commit- 
tee to request the Board of Directors of the Na- 
Education Association, thru its Com- 
Salaries, Tenure and Pen 
upon the 


tional 
mittee on Teachers’ 


sions, to urge American public and its 
boards of education the necessity of immediately 
correcting this serious situation by all proper 


means and measures, 


Supt. Harry L. LaBarge, of Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., has announced his resignation, effective 
with the close of the school year. Mr. LaBarge 


plans to 
he will 


enter the 
prepare for 


University of 
a degree. 


Chicago, where 
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Visual Instruction 


WITH 


Spencer Delineascope 
Model 3 


is made perfect because 
it is An Ideal Stere- 
opticon for both lan- 
tern slides and opaque 
objects such as pic- 
tures, post cards, read- 
ing matter and objects 
of all kinds, dead or 
alive. 


Ideal, because it em- 
bodies basic ideas (pat- 
ented) possessed by no 
other. 


Example: Mechanical 
means of handling the 
lantern slides which 
does away with the old 
antiquated lantern- 
slide holder and at the 
same time gives a dis- 
solving effect on the 


screen unattained with 
other outfits except by 
using two stereopti- 
cons, one above the 
other. Spencer Delineascope, Model 3, for both lantern 
One Spencer Delinea- slides and. opaque objects and with 1,000 watt 
scope does it. Mazda lamp, complete $185.00 
New booklet K10 Just ready 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DE- 
SPENCER LINEASCOPES, * DISSECTING INSTRU- { SPENCER J 
| BUFFALO | MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC 4g] BUFFALO 
a APPARATUS, ETC. [LBUrrALg 














‘“*‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns"’ 


To Americanize: 


to educate the mixed bloods to the ideals of democracy; 
to restore and firmly establish the principle of the great- 
est good to the greatest number; to bring out of our 
melting pot the red blooded loyalty to community, state 
and country that makes real Americans. 


That is the new problem of the schools in addition to the 
regular, every-day subjects to be taught. 


That this worth-while work is best accomplished through 
pictures is acknowledged, and that pictures are best pro- 
jected by McIntosh “Honest” Lanterns no one doubts. 
Quality, Efficiency, Utility at a fair price are combined 
in every McIntosh product. 


Educational Slide 
Catalogs 

A— Agriculture 

E-—-Industry and 


Geography. 
H— History 
The Automatic Sciopticon 
Circular on request 
Stereopticon 


VMiciIntos 


427 Atlas Block 


Company 


Chicago, II. 





Motiograph De Luxe 


Unexcelled for School Purposes 





Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 
with high class material used in the manufacture of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, sliding dise connection for 
framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 


For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 


(Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph Literature. 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Use the 
Victor Portable Stereopticon 


The choice of Thousands of Educators 


(For use with or without Electric Current) 





This is an Era of Visualization 


Visualize 


Educational, Amgricanization, and 
Industrial Studies by 


Victor Standard Featherweight Slide Subjects 


Our Library contains over 18,000 Slide Subjects and 
progresses with the changing demand 


Special slides made from any copy 


Catalogues and Trial Terms Mailed Upon Request 


The Manufacturers 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


141 Victor Building DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Attention pression 
r . 
AMONG the first things young tongues say is “See! See!” 
Because it is through the sense of sight that the first ray 
7 : of conception filters to the new brain. 
DUCATION these days involves the use of motion 
e pictures in practically all subjects. So too with growing intelligences of all ages. And there you 
; ; : have the very reason why the 
If your school has a good projector (a projector is 
h the machine which throws the motion picture onto and 
. the screen) you are in a position to draw “standard auisc om 
books” as it were, out of the greatest motion picture 
" libraries of America. 
4 | | BALOPTICON 
As, however, a poor projector kills a good film, the 
choice of a projector is VITAL. No one should think THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
of buying a projector until the DeVry has been seen Is sO necessary in classroom, laboratory and auditorium. 
at its work. We will demonstrate the DeVry for you Models are made for showing either lantern slides or opaque 
from one of 60 cities—the one nearest you. Write objects (photo prints, specimens, postcards, etc.) or both. 
e ° ° The Balopticon is the royal road to a quicker understanding, 
us—no obligation involved. Ny the first aid to a sluggish mind, the help thru which things are 
P , , remembered. The name of the maker assures the quality and 
le The DeVry when at work remains in its case. length of the Balopticon’s service. 
- Weighs 20 pounds. You can carry it anywhere. A BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
nd sixteen-year old boy can instantly run it. It produces ~ New York Washington _ San Francisco 
: pictures of professional quality up to 12 feet square ae egg : u sneeeen 
° St. Paul St. 
f and up to 80 feet distant. Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, 
° . ° S Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
The DeVry 1S built like a watch. Accurate to a ten a Instruments, VPhotomicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and 
thousandth of an inch. It’s in a class by itself. Be Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo- 
“y : ! It’ der! Wri f Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optical 
sure to SEE it perform! It’s a wonder! rite for af 8§=ss Products 
new booklet. am ti: — — 
e _ 
De} The DeVry Corporation caty #< Gond rth 
1286 Marianna Street, Chicago - é a 
Ill New York Office - 141 West 42nd Street —— — —— 
——— c. 
Univ. Illinois Sophomores .145.0 the difference between the salary the teacher was 
Univ. Illinois Freshmen 142.0 receiving and what she would receive under the 
=} The following system of rating was used: new law, and also to take one-third difference 
= 4 or 135-212 means “very superior intelli again on the anniversary date of appointment. 
= women ” por This would give the teacher $35 on the anniver- 
= . B or 105-134 means “high average intelligence.” %4TY date of appointment on June 1, 1920, and 
= 2 C (plus) or 75-104 means “average intelli- $70 on June 1, 1921, instead of $105 increment on 
= S|} gence.” each date as the law provides. 
rs |) ADMINISTRATION = | D or 15-24 means “inferior intelligence.” The privilege of marriage and parenthood, 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS TESTED. 
At the request of the teachers of the Central 
High School, Omaha, Neb., the Army Intelligences 
Test Alpha was given to a group of forty teach 
ers. The results were so interesting that a sum 
Mary is given for the benefit of interested read 
fs. The test was devised by a special commit 
tee of the American Psychological Association 
shortly after the beginning of the war and was 
given to groups as large as 500 at one time 
Since the war, various groups have been given 
the army test. It is thus possible to make a 
comparison of the distribution of intelligence 
in the various groups. The table shows the dis 
tribution by letter ratings 


Intelligence Rating. 
Army H.S H.S H.S H.S C.H 








D (minus) or O-14 means “very inferior intel- 
ligence.” 

The table shows that a high rating is the result 
of educational experience and that the army test 
is not a test of ‘‘native intelligence.” 

The score made by the teachers of the Central 
High School is really a boost for the army mental 
test as well as for the teachers. Logically, the 
teachers of a school like the Central High, which 
offers better inducements than the majority of 
high schools, should score exceptionally high if 
the test is a valid test 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

A total of 5,300 pupils, or 114 classes, in Chi 
cago elementary schools, were without regular or 
substicute teachers during the period of one week 
in January. The shortage of teachers occurred 
thru the inroads of the “Flu” epidemic and the 
resignations of teachers. The situation was later 
relieved with the entrance of 115 cadet teachers 
from the normal school 

The board has announced that it will continue 








without disqualification of their vocation, has 
been demanded by the Birmingham Federation of 
Teachers, at Birmingham, Ala. The teachers 
have affiliated themselves with the American 
Federation of Labor and have adopted an exten- 
sive program for increased wages and improved 
working conditions. 

The Ohio school authorities have adopted a 
goal of 2,000 trained teachers for the year 1920. 
The state superintendent’s office has appointed 
a committee which will conduct a campaign for 
better and more adequate teaching staffs and 
all clubs and educational institutions have been 
urged to take part in the program. Supt. F. B. 
Pearson likens the appeal for teachers to that of 
the recent war, when young women of wealth 
and culture went to France as nurses and other 
helpers. 

Montclair, N. J. The board has taken steps to 
erect a dormitory for women _ teachers. The 
dormitory is expected to save much time former- 
ly spent in travel to and from local schools from 
outside points. 


. . . , a to issue temporary certificates to those who have The teachers of Quincy, Ill., have formed an 
Reg. Frsh. Soph. Jrs. Srs. 8.Tch. jaq previous experience. association looking toward an ultimate increase 
er rer Per Per Per Per New York. N. Y., school teachers who will be in salaries. The four-fold resolution of the or- 

and 4 — — —" = ™ — prog come entitled during this year to an annual sal ganization proclaims that the teachers are not 
B _ 7. a4 + a ; . "e - ary increase, must be paid the full increase and strikers, that they respect their contracts, that 
( (plus) 13 = 46 2 @ 187 14 - =: not the one-third moiety allotted by the board of they wish to proceed in a professional manner, 
' “4 ie : ; education, according to a decision of Deputy Com and that they are not connected with the Ameri- 
4 al 21.6 12.0 = ’ missioner F. B. Gilbert of the state department can Federation of Teachers. 
e(minus) 220 : The deputy commissioner declares that it is not State educational authorities of New York 
— 22.0 legal to give the teachers less than the yearly State report a serious shortage in teachers due 
ot) 10.0 increment provided in the salary law upon the to the number of teachers who have gone into 
comparison of medium scores of various 

















ffoups is given below: 


anniversary date of appointment. 


The board had previously interpreted the 


other employments and to the fact that the 
number of students preparing to teach is about 


Central H. S. Teachers .166.5 clause of the salary law that distributes over half what it was in 1916-17. Rural schools are 
Univ, Illinois Post Graduates 154.0 three years, the difference between the old and unable to obtain teachers and it is expected that 
Univ. Illinois Seniors .153.0 the new schedules, to include the salary incre about 1,000 districts will be compelled to sign 
Univ. Illinois Juniors 145.0 ment. The board planned to take one-third of 


(Concluded on Page 105) 











Send Your Orders in 
ce At Once 


Owing to unusual demands for Fun- 
Ful apparatus and the difficulties ex- 
perienced in procuring raw materials 
we are advising our customers to send 
us their orders early. 


WE HAVE 





“Everything for the Playground” 
INCLUDING 


Slides, Swings, Ocean Waves, Gymnasium 
Combinations, See-Saws, Athletic Goods. 
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‘Fun-Ful” Ocean Wave. In use in Washington Park, Chicago. Write for catalog today 
Note the capacity of it. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. | 
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ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect 


1915 and 1916. 


cleaned from the inside. 








‘Wilson Reverso” 


are the most satisfactory for schools 








BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 
250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


ae McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
z Gentlemen:—We used your roll stee! windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was built here during the years 


I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
frames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 


I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the buildine since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have vroven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in case oe Be ma position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I wou not hesitate to 
use yourgproduct Yours truly, A. L. PILLSBURY Hermetically 


Wilson R werso ‘* WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri- Acid Bottle 
Patented ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows 


mae J.C. MCFARLAND COMPANY Ssishes 


Windows Fire Protection for Schools 


improves fire fighting efficiency and pre- 
—— vents loss of life. Every Teacher and Fire 
Chief should urge installation ot 


Blaze Extinguishers 


In every home, school, church, factory and 
office building. Blaze Extinguishers can 
be handled by women and children suc- 


fully 


Blaze Extinguishers 


are the only positive protection 
against fire. hey are perfect in con- 
struction, positive in action, and the 
most efficient fire extinguishers in 
the world. Require no recharging 
until used. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


INSTANTANEOUS IN ACTION 
RUST PROOF NO HOSE 


Read Hudson Maxim’s Letter 


I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and it 
is my opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made 
for the purpose for which it is intended It has the very 
great advantage that it is always instantly operable, its 
operableness being absolutely unaffected by time. It re- 
quires no re-charging until used 

Not the least advantageous feature of the extinguisher 
is the harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no 
injurious effect on anything that it may strike when 
putting out a fire 

can see no defects in the device. I congratulate you 
upon the device, and wish you the greatest possible suc 
cess, which you deserve Faithfully yours, 
HUDSON MAXIM. 

(Hudson Maxim is Chairman of the United States 

(cut 4 size) Consulting Board.) 
MANUFACTURED BY 
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Concluded from Page 103 
contracts with other districts for the care of their 
children. 

The prospect of recruits from the training 
schools is not bright. There are ten normal 
schools, each and every one of which reports a 
steady decrease in the number of persons pre 
paring to teach. All of the normal schools to 
gether will graduate this year only 750 students, 
while there is an urgent need for 5,000. 

Institutions other than normal schools hold out 
even less prospect for recruits. Hamilton Col 
lege reports that of 298 students, only eight or 
ten will take up teaching. Last year the state 
department issued only 471 college graduate cer 
tificates to persons desiring to teach. 

A total of 576 teachers in Philadelphia schools 
have retired from active service and receive in 
comes from the retirement fund totaling $207, 
133.22 a vear, according to the twelfth annuai 
report of the retirement board. Of this number 
219 have retired on account of age and 357 be- 
cause of disability. There will be about thirty 
more retired at the end of the present term by 
the new law affecting all over 70 years of agi 

Mr. Henry J. Gideon, chief of the Bureau of 
Compulsory Education at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
a recent talk to teachers and principals, recom 
mended the employment of visiting teachers as a 
means for meeting the present shortage. Mr. 
Gideon pointed out that there are 5,000 children 
who are daily on the streets or on part-time be- 
cause there are no substitutes. There is a need 
for 200 trained teachers for this work. 

The school teachers of Atlanta, Ga., have ap 
plied to the Atlanta Federation of Trades for a 
charter, giving them membership in the local 
trade union council. The teachers have gath- 
ered statistics showing that they are receiving 
less money for their services than are the teach- 
efs of any other of 38 American cities corre- 
spending in size and population to that of At- 
lanta. 

Efforts have been made by the Washington and 
Chartiers Valley Central Labor Union of Penn 
sylvania to organize the school teachers of Wash 
ington, Canonsburg and neighboring places in the 
county. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Pennsyl 


vania, at its annual meeting held February 6th, has been granted to Mrs. Cheney, in order that 
at Harrisburg, adopted a resolution pledging its she may assume her new duties. 

efforts in obtaining increases in salaries for Sharp light on salaries paid to teachers in 
teachers. A committee has been appointed to California elementary schools is given in a re- 
study the problem and to present a report on the 


port just compiled in the office of Will C. Wood, 
findings State Superintendent of State Instruction. 
It has also been decided to petition the proper The average term wage to teachers in Lake 


authorities for a further consideration of the county during the year just ended was $573, the 
Woodruff act, increasing the salaries of teachers. lowest in California. The highest wage average 
It is held that the act is not clear and specific was in San Francisco county, where $1,207 was 
with reference to the fixing of salaries of teach- paid; next highest was Alameda county, with an 
ers newly employed in a district average of $1,200.52. Low mark next to Lake 
Prepared to wage a campaign to revoke the county goes to Trinity, where an average of $615 
state law prohibiting married women from be- was paid. 
coming public school teachers, Mrs. May L. At 
Cheney, appointment secretary at the University 
of California, will leave Berkeley for Sacramento 
to accept the appointment as assistant secretary 
of the state board of education for members employed in the public schools. 
“The public schools of California are filled with The proposal was made that the teachers or- 
old maids as school teachers,” declared Mrs ganize a union. It was indicated that such or- 
Cheney recently. “The present state law pre ganization would have the approval of many of 
venting married women from entering the pro the teachers if the laws of the union were drawn 
fession is stupid and most ridiculous. to prevent strikes. Some of those present said 
“If we believe in marriage, we should not re that a condition amounting almost to a strike al- 
strict married women from teaching the children ready existed in the county schools because so 
in.our state. Women who have had children many of the teachers were leaving on account of 
have a better understanding of them and there- the small pay. 
fore are better qualified as teachers in our pub- The question of organization was acted upon 
lic schools. at a meeting of the whole county association at 


a meeting of the Northern Santa Clara 
County Teachers’ Association held in Palo Alto 
on February 4, a decision was reached to resort 
to “aggressive tactics’ to obtain higher salaries 


Mrs. Cheney's principal work with the state . San Jose on February’ 21. 
board of education will be the speeding up of The minimum wage in the Palo Alto element- 
certification of teachers in the state. Because ary schools is $1,170 a year. The minimum wage 
of a shortage in the teaching profession, a call jn’ high school is $1,200. The departure of the 
was recently issued for eastern teachers. regular teachers is making necessary the employ- 
The seriousness of the teaching shortage is dis- ment of many part time practice teachers from 
closed in reports at the University of California, the university, it was stated. 
which show that out of 3,000 calls made for teach- Supt. C. R. Reed of Rockford, Ill., has recom- 
ers in different parts of the state, only a third of jp onded increases of $300 for all teachers with 
the positions could be filled more than two years of service, and an increase 
in the minimum for grade teachers of $1,000 and 
for high school teachers of $1,300. 


“California is in a most favorable position in 
regard to the teaching profession,” said Mrs 


Cheney. “Its standard is high and salaries are A bill was recently passed in the New York 
being liberally increased However, something ' 


mwa 9 fone to ts anand state legislature providing that each school dis- 
must be done to a ord f a ail ane trict, village and city will receive $100 more in 
of ee on the point of choosing their state aid provided they pay the teachers $100 
vocations, 


more than in 1918. 
A temporary leave of absence of three months Concluded on Page 107) 
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The Missouri Teachers’ Association has re 
cently issued instructions for groups of teachers 
desiring to organize community teachers’ asso 
ciations under the new constitution of the state 
body. The plan provides for the organization of 
single associations, or for two or more group as 
sociations, as seems most convenient. The 
ciations are to form the local center for all kinds 
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asso 


of professional activities and all teachers who 
are members of the state association may also 
ally themselves with the community organiza 
tion. 

The following editorial in a San Francisco 


newspaper reflects the opinion of the paper in re 
gard to payment of school teachers 

“California has a shortage of school teachers. 
No less than 1,424 left the service during 1919 
and at least 350 positions are now vacant. And 
this despite the fact that seventeen out of 
36 county superintendents reported they were 
forced to lower the educational qualifications in 
order to meet the deficiency. 

“Time 


was when there were far more quali- 
fied applicants than positions to be filled. There 
are just as many young men and women with 
the necessary qualifications, and as many who 


would prefer teaching to any other calling; bul 
tho they have the ambition and all the educa 
tional requirements, they have not the financial 
genius to enable them to live on starvation sal- 
aries. They are mathematicians and can work 
out almost any calculation save that of making 
ateacher’s pay envelope equal to the demands of 
the landlord, the butcher and the baker, to say 
nothing of the tailor and the shoemaker 

“The luxury of light labor is still attractive, 
but people cannot afford to indulge in it at the 
cost of a dangerously light diet, shabby cloth 
ing that would shame a hodecarrier, and an eter 
Nal dodging of bill collectors Many teacters 
have more collectors than children in their 
Classes. Yes, and owing to the shortage many 
teachers have more pupils than they can possibly 
manage. 

“Any man with strength enough can carry 
bricks up a ladder, but it takes years of training 
to make a good school teacher, and why should 
men and women labor at special studies to qual- 
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PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


RIDGE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


Unsurpassed for subdividing rooms, providing additional blackboard surface and light. Can be made with 
connecting doors and to harmonize with old or new interiors. Simply constructed and easily operated. 


Send for Catalog to 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, etc. 
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ify for a position which yields less than the aver- 
age hodearrier can afford to spend on cigars and 
gasoline, 

“If it is necessary to lower the educational 
standard of teachers in order to obtain the re 
quired number we are committing a crime 
against the rising generation, and one for which 
we must pay dearly in the future. Education is 
not an expenditure, but an investment in an in 
ferior article. If we could only get this idea of 
a national investment into the popular mind, 
perhaps we would not be so niggardly in the pay 
of our school teachers.” 

Greater elasticity is expected to result in the 
publie schools of Indianapolis as the result of in- 
novations in the normal which is train- 
ing teachers, not for a single grade, as hereto 
fore, but to fit them for work in several grades. 
It was argued by opponents of the measure that 
this step might result in some sacrifice of ability, 
but the school administration not believe 
this to be true. 

The change was made to conform with the new 
state law, which provides for a regular two-year 
course, instead of one year of academics and one 
of practice. The teachers are being groomed for 
certain groups of grades, instead of a single 
grade. Under this system, a teacher can step 
from a third grade classroom into one devoted to 
the fourth grade and take the work up wher‘ 
his predecessor left off 

The Angeles city schools will hold an ex- 
amination for elementary and _ kindergarten 
teachers, including special teachers of agricul 
ture, home economics and manual training in 
elementary grades on Saturday, March 28, 1920. 
The written examination will be given on Satur- 
day and the oral examination during the 
Easter vacation week immediately following 


school, 


does 


Los 


Applicants who are unable to take examina 
tions on the dates named may attend the exam 
inations to be held July 10th to 17th, 1920 


The Cincinnati school board has requested that 
the passage of the Wenner bill for teachers’ pen- 
sions be deferred for the period of one year to 
permit of more mature consideration. The action 
of the board is based on the fact that the teachers 
of the Buckeye state are not in accord upon its 
provisions, and wpon the further fact that school 
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administrators and boards of education have not 
given sufficient attention to the matter. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Portland, Me. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing teachers’ salaries and the 
qualifications of applicants. The minimum sal- 
ary for all regular teachers, with the exception 
of those receiving $600 or less, has been fixed at 
$900 for the year 1920-21, with an annual increase 
of $300. After 1921 the annual increase will be 
$100 until the maximum salary is reached. 

Substitute teachers in elementary schools will 
receive $2.50 per day, those in high schools, $3.50, 
and those in evening schools, $2.50 per evening. 

The rules provide that no person may be ap- 
pointed to a teaching position unless he or she is 
a graduate of a normal school, college or teacher- 
training school, with at least two years’ training 
beyond the regular high school course, and at 
least one year’s successful experience, 

Graduates of normal or other training schools, 
who have not had one year’s experience, may be 
appointed to trial service in the schools at a sal- 
ary of $700 for the first year. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent and the super- 
vising principal and the committee, such trial 
teachers may be promoted to regular positions at 
the end oi the first year provided the rank is ex- 
cellent in scholarship, personality and teaching 
ability. New teachers are also appointed to posi- 
tions in the high school for a try-out year, at a 
salary to be fixed by the board. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. The board has adopted 
a minimum of $1,050 for the grades and $1,260 
for the high school. This is an increase of 32 per 
cent over the former schedule. 

Lead, S. D. The salaries of the grade and high 
school teachers have been raised $100, the in- 
creases to be retroactive from September first 

The school board at Gloucester, N. J., has 
granted substantial increases to the teachers and 
janitors. Grade teachers who receive less than 
$900 a year have been given increases of $200, or 
$20 a month. Those receiving more than $900 a 
year have been given increases of $15 a month. 
The janitors have received increases of $10 a 
month. 


Concluded on Page 109 
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The most valuable piano in the world 


Twit hushed moments of delight when we sit in the shadowy 
twilight of a drawing-room, held prisoner by the charm of the 
beautiful, singing tone of a Steger Piano, are prized incidents in 
the grey stretch of life’s passing. 
Write for the Steger Piano and Player Piano Style Brochure and 
convenient terms. Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Factories at Steger, Illinois Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 



















Just 
the right light 












Correct lighting in the schoolroom is just 
as important as proper teaching and proper 
sanitation. 


In thousands of schools where authorities have 
the true interests of education at heart, Superintend- 
ents and Teachers are insuring proper ventilation 
and the care of the children’s eyes by insisting on 
Oswego Tinted Cambric or Triplex Opaque mounted 
on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers. 


Write for samples of 
Colors 204 and 214 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 
by School Boards of 
many of the large mu 
nicipalities 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. © Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















TOO MUCH 
LIGHT ? 


PUPILS STUDY BETTER 


Kye strain and “backward pupils” often go hand in hand. Proper 


egulation of natural light is therefore of serious import, especially 
when the growing child must spend four to six hours daily in the 
schoolroom. 

\erolux Ventilating Window Shades solve the problem perfectly. 


Ihe thin, narrow 
fuse the ‘ight 


heat 
ventilation as well, 


linwood splints exclude the 
allowing pertect 


and glare —dif 


Simple to install; practical, 
straight’ no flopping in the 
olor 


rs, tkey enhance the 


durable and economical. Always hang 
wind. Finished in pleasing permanent 


appearance of the room 


Write for free catalog. 


The Aeroshade Company 


298 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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ESCO No, 2? 





= eee i 


oY) ESCO No. 2 
7 £ Size, 16x21 
19) ; 
6 i Design, Lithograph 
98) ; 
O Material, Genuine Art Parchment 
. B 
& >) Seals and Ribbons, 5c extra per diploma. 
gy) , - 
ao) Zz S Picture, same place as shown45.00 
¢ Oo Changes Allowed, The words: ‘High School,” 
o oO. “This - rtifies,”’ ‘‘Diploma”’ and the Vignette 
Y — cannot be changed, but you may arrange the 
Q wording of the rest to suit your wishes at no 
extra charge, either in Old English or Script 
7 100 Copies $25.00 
Educational 0 Copies $18.00 7 Copies $ 7.50 
4 Copies . 18.00 6 Copies 7.00 
Supplies Co. 12 Copies ..... 10.00 5 Copies 7.00 = 
1 Copies ..... 9.50 4 Coples ... 6.50 -—} 
Everything for the 10 Copies ..... 9.00 3 Copies 6.50 = 
Schools 9 Copies ..... 8.50 2 Copies ..... 6.00 a 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 8 Copies ..... 8.00 1 Copy ... 6.00 = 
— 
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SUPREMACY 


Seer tploetle of the International Typewriter Contest to prove quality 
of machine and skill of operator, held at the Annual Business 
Show in New York City October 20, 1919, have for the fourteenth 
time established the supremacy of the Underwood Typewriter in speed, 
accuracy and durability. 


Every year for thirteen consecutive years in this contest the World’s 
Champion has made his or her record on an Underwood machine. 
This, the fourteenth year, and previous years the Underwood led 


because of its mechanical superiority which developed the necessary 
speed and accuracy. 


The Thousand-Dollar Trophy Cup, the championship prize, was 
awarded to the new World’s Champion Typist, William F. Oswald, 
who wrote at the rate of 132 words a minute. 
in possession of the Underwood Typewriter Company. 


Best Records are Always Underwood Records 


The cup will continue 





Concluded from Page 107) 

More than 6,000 regular and special elemen 
tary teachers have appealed to Governor Lowden 
of Illinois, thru the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, to call a special session of the legislature to 
increase the taxing power of the board of educa- 
tion. 

The federation’s board of managers hopes to 
enable the school board to grant maximum sal 
aries of $2,500 a year—the “health, decency and 
efficiency” minimum established by the govern 
ment. 

Franklin, Mass. The board has included an 
amount in its budget sufficient to pay increases of 
25 per cent to the teachers. 

Fall River, Mass. The teachers have received 
increases of $400 per year and the board employes 
increases of $200. 

Keene, Vt. A new salary schedule just adopted 
provides an approximate increase of $200 for each 
teacher. Teachers who have been receiving $800 
to $850 per year will receive $1,000 a year. Those 
who have had teaching experience will be raised 
to $1,100. 

New York State reports a thousand country 
schools closed because of a shortage of teachers 
The country schools suffer more largely because 
of the attractions of the city schools, with their 
larger salaries and city life. A number of former 
teachers have turned to other and better re 
munerated employment 


The remedy for the situation is higher salaries 
and better living conditions. If higher salaries 
must be paid to keep the schools open, then these 
Salaries will be paid by the public. 


The attorney general of Oklahoma has rendered 
an opinion to the effect that teachers’ pay cannot 
be withheld for a period during which schools are 
closed because of a coal strike. It is held that 
the teachers hold themselves in readiness for 
teaching and the board must sustain the loss by 
enforced closing. 


The Supreme court of Minnesota has recently 
rendered a decision that teachers in the St. Paul 
schools may be dismissed without trials. The 
decision was given in response to appeals by two 
teachers who sought reinstatement thru manda 
mus proceedings. The court has ruled that the 


teachers are not entitled to trials because the 
charter has prescribed the procedure without pro- 
viding for trials. 

It was shown that the commissioner had re- 
moved the teachers in the exercise of power given 
him by the charter, and that he had followed the 
prescribed procedure and assigned reasons suf 
ficient to justify the removals. 

The Associated Teachers’ Union of the Amer 
ican Federation of Teachers, New York, has as its 
principal aim, the education of all union labor 
men, both leaders and rank and file. 

The association plans to open special night 
courses for labor leaders in economics, manage- 
ment and production problems and kindred sub- 
jects as a means of developing a new type of 
leader who will cooperate in managing industries 
instead of spending his time. Two further sets 
of classes in evening classes, English, history, 
economics and other subjects will be instituted. 

A teachers’ agency has, been established in Ver- 
mont under the direction of State Supt. M. B. 
Hillegas. Mr. H. O. Hutchinson of Burlington, 
will be in charge of the agency work. The new 
department seeks to help teachers in the state in 
securing better positions, higher salaries and to 
retain in the service those who prove competent 

The New York City board of estimate has obvi- 
ated a threatened strike of the teachers by voting 
an appropriation of $620,000 to pay overdue sal- 
aries and to overcome a deficit in the ‘teachers’ 
salaries fund. It is charged that the board had 
diverted the teachers’ funds to other purposes and 
had thus created a temporary deficiency in this 
department. 

The office of the corporation counsel of Detroit, 
Mich., has rendered a decision that school teach- 
ers cannot legally be granted the proposed $59 
monthly bonus. The decision is based on a legal 
clause which stipulates that a change of compen- 
sation ‘cannot be made in a contract that is still 
in force. It was shown that the teachers had 
signed contracts which stipulated a certain re- 
muneration for the period from September to 
May. The proposed bonus was included in a 
resolution of the board, which was vetoed by 
Mayor Couzens, and readopted over his vetc. 

A recent report of the Secretary of the De 
partment of the Interior at Washington declares 





that more than 145,000 school teachers have re 
signed in the year just ended to accept more 
lucrative employment. New York’s quota to this 
number was approximately 1,500. There is a 
shortage of men teachers, especially, as shown 
by the fact that there are 2,000 men teachers out 
of a total of 23,000 instructors in the city schools 

Burlington, Vt. All teachers in the schools, 
with the exception of those already being paid 
the maximum salary, will receive a pro rata 
bonus of $100 each on full-time contracts, and $50 
each on part-time contracts for the present year. 

Newport, R. I. The board has adopted in- 
creases in salary for all teachers in the grades. 
Teachers in grades I to VII will be given $1,080 
the first year, $1,140 the second year, and $1,200 
the third year. Teachers in grade VIII will be 
paid a maximum of $1,200. Janitors will be 
given increases of fifteen per cent. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The board has granted 
bonuses of $100 to the teachers at the vocationa] 
school. 

Amesbury, Under a new salary scale, 
teachers receiving $1,500 or less will receive an 
increase of 35 per cent. Those receiving more 
will be given a twenty per cent raise. 

The school board of Lynn, Mass., has given 
salary increases to the teachers amounting to 
$100,000. The inereases which became effective 
January first, will benefit four hundred teachers. 

Rockland, Mass. The teachers have been given 
increases of $200.. 

Clarksville, Ark. The board has given in- 
creases of $10 to high school teachers and $5 to 
grade teachers. 


Mass 


Eight supervisors of special branches of educa 
tion in the Chicago public schools have asked the 
board for an increase in the minimum salary 
from $3,250 and $4,500 to $5,000, with annual in- 
creases of $250 up to a maximum of $6,000. The 
eight supervisors and their present salaries are: 

Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training, 
$4,500; Supervisor of Physical Education, $4,500; 
Supervisor of Military Training in High Schools, 
$4,000; Supervisor of Household Arts, $4,000; 
Supervisor of Technical Work, $3,800; Supervisor 
of Commercial Work, $3,750; Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, $3,250; Supervisor of Art, $3,250. 
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The Pneumatic System 


Lets Air Do The Work 


Not compressed air—just a current 
of free atmosphere under a pressure ot 
one to two ounces that is pumped into 
air-tight piping and released through 
a valve opening at alternating minute 
intervals. 


A Strictly Pneumatic System 


A strong rubber bellows on the Mas- 
ter Clock performs the functions of 
pumping the air into the pipes which 
carry the impulse to the various sec- 
ondary dials — here inflating a dia- 
phragm that indirectly causes the 
hands to move exactly in uniformity 
with the hands on the Master Clock. 
What more simple? What more re- 
liable? 


Let Air Do The Work For You 





Our Policy 


Construct an infallibly accurate mas- 
ter movement, then let air do the rest. 


TIME SYSTEMS CO. 


General Offices 
870 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich.. 


Branches in all principal cities. 





Duna Ne 








A SCHOOL 
NECESSITY 


A Program Clock System 
is a recognized essential to 


good school administration. 


It benefits both teachers 
and pupils because it gives 
them the distinct advan- 
tages of punctuality and 
orderliness in the_ school 


routine. 


It is not a luxury but a 


real necessity. 


Write today 
for catalog 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 





Waynesboro, 
Pa. 




















SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 





Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 





Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Established 181] 3 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















SUPERINTENDENTS 


Signal 
System 


if transferred to schools not 
having our system will always 
insist on the installation of 
the HANSEN. 


Why? Because they know its 
great labor and worry saving 
qualities also that no schoo! can 
afford to be without it. Among 
the many superior qualities of the 
“HANSEN” system, one of the 
most important is its adaptability 
for the electric light current, do- 
ing away with the battery nui- 
sance. This is a point which 
should be investigated by pros- 
pective purchasers of Signal Sys- 
tems. 


._ 
ame * 


4 
4 
1 





Write for our catalog. 


Hansen Manufacturing Company 
PRINCETON, IND. 
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Dustless Crayons 
HAVE NO RIVAL NO DIRT NO GREASE PERFECT 
five Times the Service five Times the Saving five Times the Satisfaction , 
They should be used in al! schoo! rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio U.S.A Waltham, Mass 
' 
@tfSERTS 5 oh Rai a OS Be Sa 8 Ah ala hil ha PR EEA ANS 
| NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 
Th 
| e American Crayon Company, of Course 
ere 
School Review, May, 1917; What is Credit Jor An evening commercial school has been opened 
Quality, H. O. Rugg, Elementary School Journal, in the high school at West Warwick, R. I. 
Sy UE Apr., 1919; Credit Units, G. F. Miller, School and The evening schools of Little Rock. Ark., have 
=a S77 2 Society, June, 1919.—G. M. B enrolled over 500 men and women. Courses in 
= a. SS | . P automobile mechanics, architectural drawing, ma- 
= UESTIONS =} Laws of the States on Duties of Boards of chine shop practice, sheet metal drafting, sales- 
= Q Education. manship, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
= a9. @ Can you tell me whether or not ther« millinery, sewing, French, Spanish and citizen- 
) = ANSWERS is a compilation of the laws of the various states ship are offered. 
= | regarding the powers and duties of boards of Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass., have an- 
Moc education.—C. A. H nounced that Mr. H. P. Conway has become a 
, ier heat = Digest of the State Laws Relating to Public member of the firm. Mr. Conway was formerly 
High School Credits. Education, 1915. Bulletin No, 47, 1915, U. 5. Bue traveling representative for the firm in the Chi 
50. Q:—Under the writer's predecessor credit reau of Education, Washington, D. C.; The City  eago district. 
was given to students on the semester plan; that School District, Henry B. Bard, Contributions to The universities of Germany have enrolled 
is, each semester was considered independently Education No. 28, Teachers College, Columbia 41,000 more students this year than in 1914. In 
and credit was given for a passing credit University, New York; The Growth of Responsi the beginning of the war there were 50,000 stu- 
1ot ' Under the writer’s plan a subject covering a bility and Enlargement of Power of the City dents enrolled and in 1919, the number had 
ys year must be pursued fora yeas be aor any credit Se hool Supe rint« nde nu ty A. B. % hamberiain, reached approximately 91,000. 
is issued If a student passes during the first University of California publications on Educa . 
of semester but fails in the second, he isn’t granted tion, No. 4, 1913; The City Superiniendent and IN COMMEMORATION OF THE BOY 
a credit the Board of Education, by W. W. Theisen, Con SCOUTS WHO FELL. 
Will you please give me your opinion about tributions to Education No. 84, Teachers Colleg Love of country, optimism and hope triumphant 
the relative merits of these two plans?—J. S. B Columbia University. over death are the keynote features of a beauti- 
its A:—The semester plan, in my opinion is pre For information on the laws of the severa ful bronze plaque commemorative of the Phila- 
ing ferable to the yearly plan, mainly for the ob states. reference may be mad to thy; state super delphia _Boy Scouts who ‘perished during the 
vious reason that under the yearly plan a stu intendents of the states mentioned, as fol.oa world war, and which was recently unveiled at 
can dent frequently is forced to sacrifice a semester's {labama, p. 119; Arizona p. 32; California, p. 3¢ Moose Hall. The plaque is the work of Dr. R. 
ng time. A semester’s work on a subject is a Colorado, p. 148; Delaware, p. 44; [linois, p. 99; Tait McKenzie, head of the department of phys! 
semester’s work, however you may look at it; it Idaho, p. 68; Indiana, p. 71; Kansas, p. 155; Ken cal education at the University of Pennsylvania, a 
the seems only fair to the student that he should tucky, p. 92; Louisiana, p. 20; Maine, p. 11; Mery noted sculptor, whose statue has been adopted 
the receive full credit for the same, in spite of what land, p. 36; Massachusetts, p. 24; Michigan, p. 8 the official emblem of the organization of Boy 
; he may do or may not do the following semester; 124; Minnesota, p. 48; Montana, p. 50; Nebruska Scouts thruout the country ; 
lity he might be ill, or otherwise unavoidably kept p. 50; New Hampshire, p. 36; New Jersey, p. 28; The plaque represents a Boy Scout holding 
do- i out of school the second semester. At any rate, New York, p. 89; Nevada; North Carolina, p loft the Stars and Stripes Behind him is a 
: the semester plan is a much simpler administra 135; North Dakota, p. 45; Oklahoma, p. 14; Ore battlefield dotted with crosses, and still farther 
jul- tive scheme, and I believe it is safe to say that gon, p. 42; Pennsylvania, p. 28; South Carolin in the background is the rising sun, the rays of 
ich it pertains in more good high schools than does p. 24; South Dakota, p. 33; Tennessee, p. 19 which illumine the foreground into which he is 
the old yearly plan I know that it prevails Texas, p. 98; Utah, p. 70; Virginia, p. 37; Was! gazing. An inverted, smoldering torch is on each 
'OS- almost exclusively in colleges and universities; ington, p. 70; West Virginia, p. 35; Wyoming side of the Boy Scout 
ys- seems to me the principle is the same in both p. 38 The main idea of the sculptor was to sym- 
situations bolize the Boy Scout’s greeting of the new era. 
On the general subject of school credits, per EVENING SCHOOLS He is facing the future; the sun, rising over the 
mit me tc offer the following good references Muskegon, Mich Evening classes in Englis! battlefield where his comrades are buried, lights 
Study of Credit Granted to High School Grad and citizenship have been opened in the Heights the way to the better tomorrow. On the plaque 
uates, L. V. Koos, School Review, Dec. 1916; high school are the words: “Hail and farewell to our com- 
ly Administration of Quantitative and Qualitative Detroit, Mich., has 13,000 students in nig} rades Who fell in the World War, 1914-1918. Boy 
Credit for High School Work, W. A. Bailey, schools as compared to 14,000 in day high schools, Scouts of Philadelphia.” 
—— 
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Devoe School Water Colors 1).. GOLD MEDAL. 


have a uniformity of color, smoothness of texture, and accuracy 


i ae have made them the standard of excellence for C ol ore d C h a lk C ray ons 








for better 
Bor No. 118 Blackboard Work 


No design can be well executed if the trend of , 
thought is constantly interrupted by poor and 
gritty chalk. 

Gold Medal Chalk Crayons will delight you with 
their smooth working qualities, and their wide 
varieties of colors and rich tones. 












































° ° . ; 
Send for interesting brochure, “What the Average 
—— Teacher May Accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” 
Devoe Show Card Colors have no equal for Poster and Design a } 
Work in Schools. | Colored Chalk Set No. 405 is much used for elementary work, It 
Send for Color Card and other information. | consists of seven sticks ix sprectrum colors with black or brown. . Y our 
dealer will gladly show you this as well as other sets in our lin | 
Children learn more readily when they use the best material 
and that is why so many use DEVOE products. BINNEY & SMITH CO 
D i> V O H 81-83 Fulton St., New York City 
New York Chicago Kansas City New Orleans 
AE AEE OS 
TE 
mone 
In 
For High School, Public Schools, Colleges, Universities, duct 
\c ademies, Consolidated > hools, Literary Societies, Paro- set b 
The teaching of habits of thrift chial Schools and County Superintendents’ Rural and the { 
: : Grade Schools. trust 
in the Public Schools. New Catalog Now Ready for Distribution the 
Now is the time to get samples and information on diplo — 
What a lesson mas. This is none too early to place your order, so that Hae 
can be taught we may have time to engrave, print and make shipment. ae 
with the lead Metropolitan Supply Company | / 
pencil. ANAMOSA, IOWA and 
We own and operate our own plant. Paper products direct 4" 
Supply the right from factory to consumer. “of 
‘ ; : thir: 
kind, right in wad 
shape, finish, and , oom 
lead—and then ° If D Ir 
sipintiongt It Took Him a Ha ay hs 
treasures it. agai 
lo Find It on 
$10n 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. | pira 
pf . gani 
Pencil Dept. Jersey City, N. J. YOU CAN FIND IT aie 
. 7 
D D 
POG at. 1827. OOM IN HALF A MINUTE] | as 
If you use Roberts & Meck’s M 
cow 
. RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS | mar 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. ado} 
of 1 
ROBERTS & MECK a 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers on 
account of sturdy construction, superior design and 
beautiful finish. Illustrated catalog on request 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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THE MONTANA COUNTY UNIT LAW. 


Concluded from Page 44 


raise the 
x a 


levy a tax sufficient to amount ol 
money so certified” 

In order that no school be prevented from con 
ducting a school of a higher standard than that 
set by the rural school board Section 2002 makes 
the board ot 


(this means 
7 © © the 


the following provision: “ 
school 
shall 

amount of money needed by the (sub) district 
over and above the 


district 


cert fy 


trustees of each 


the sub-district) 


amount apportioned to it 

and the board of county commission 
ers shall thereupon levy a special tax, for such 
purposes, not exceeding ten mills on the dollar 
. (which) shall be collected * * 
and placed in a separate column of the tax book 
* & 4% 

“All the existing indebtedness of the various 
third class districts * 
and paid by the rural 
—Z ** 


shall be assumed 
school district of that 
In order that the law may not act as a rat 
trap so that those who get in cannot get out 
again, the provision is made: “A 
tural school district organized under the provi- 
sions of this act may be dissolved after the ex 
piration of four years from the date of its or 
ganization.” and then follows how 
may be called for that purpose. 


following 


an election 


. 
To date only one county, Cascade 


. 79 has adopted 
this plan. 


Miss Jane Keeney, superintendent of Cascade 
county, told me recently : “The law works re 
markably well and there is little confusion in its 
adoption. It secures an equitable distribution 
of moneys derived from taxes on corporations 


A majority of thinking people are pleased with 


the arrangement, for every child in Cascade 
county was offered a nine months’ term of schaol 
last year.” 

Only those who have worked in Montana can 
appreciate how revolutionary it is to have a 
whole county give nine months of school in all 
districts. 

It will be 
does not 


noted that the County Unit Law 
take the active management of local 
affairs out of the hands of local people. In this 
way the men and women most directly affected 
are still responsible for school administration. 
This is as it should be, for no lasting reform can 
be accomplished when peopl sacrifice a part of 
their freedom for the sake of temporary advan 
tage. 

It requires an election to have the County 
Unit Law adopted in a The county 
superintendents have taken up the fight and 
from all over the state come reports of steady 
hammering. They have enlisted the support of 
Every week a farmer can read, per 
haps for the first time, that he may be paying 
thirteen times as much special tax as his neigh- 


county. 


the press. 


bor and getting only half as good a school in re 
turn. He can learn that only half of the chil- 
dren ever finish the eighth grade, that seven 
teen hundred boys and girls in the state were 
without schools of any kind last year, that hun- 
dreds more were scarcely better off. All these 
and a dozen kindred ills have been traced to the 
present system of school districting. 

Often 
we work to get a law passed and then go about 
our affairs with a false belief that we have ac- 
complished our end. But 


This educative campaign is very good. 


without 
popular understanding and sympathy is dead, 
for laws are, after all, only rules of the game 
which people are willing to play. It is well that 


legislation 





someone has to put the County Unit Law direct 
ly before the people. Popular enlightenment 
will give it a good chance for a tryout in those 
counties that adopt it, and even in those that 
do not, our vicious system of school taxation 
will get a very thoro airing. So in either case 
the fight is worth while. 

The County Unit Law calls for a new deal 
wherein one man’s chance is as good as an 
other’s. Once this fact is driven home to the 


public, nothing can prevent a successful issue. 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction has 
recently recognized the desirability of the organ- 
ization of teachers for promoting the welfare and 
advancement of the profession of teaching and 
the work of the public schools. It urges a wider 
public recognition of the patient and patriotic 
public service of the teacher as the nation and 
the state’s chief agent for preparing youth for 
citizenship. 

The Institute points out that respect for the 
profession as a form of public service is of funda- 
mental significance in the life of the state and 
nation. The legislature and the school commit- 
tees should adopt such regulations and rules as 
will tend to remedy conditions inconsistent with 
the welfare of teacher and detrimental to educa- 
tion. 

The Institute, on the part of the teacher, urges 
constant and consistent regard for the relation of 
the teacher to the school, to the children, to the 
people and to the state. Recourse should not be 
had to agencies outside the law, or to procedure 
other than the orderly procedure provided in 
school law, nor should affiliation be sought or 
maintained with organizations whose weapons for 
enforcement of demands include interference with 
the orderly and continuous procedure of educa- 
tion. 


Supt. J. H. Bently of Richmond, Ind., holds that 
married women make as geod teachers as those 
who are single. He recommends that married 
women be retained as long as they prove efficient. 
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7 Special School Pencils 


The ordinary pencil does not fit all 
schools’ needs. Baby fingers require a 
larger size pencil. Young ladies prefer a 
slender pencil for short-hand and fast 
writing. Then there are drawing pencils, 
colored pencils, pencils with erasers and 
many others. 























We Specialize in High School 


SCENERY 


Unequalled for Quality and Artistic Beauty 









Our 30 years’ experience in equipping 
every design of stage and the high char- 
acter of our productions warrant your | 
careful consideration. 


Eberhard Faber makes a pencil for every need. 
Address—37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA.” 
NEW YORK 


Information in regard to Stage (‘on- 
struction cheerfully furnished. 








KANSAS CITY SCENIC COMPANY 


24th and Harrison 





Kansas City, Mo. 


orthe ern (© _ ig O g' 
tS TOWELS 


























MODIFIED SLANT 
naman - 















} 

‘ MODIFIED slant with fine point—adapted for new style 
Strong and cloth-like — ideally of writing between the ordinary slant and the vertical. 
sanitary—the ultimate in paper The graduated shank permits the use of any size penholder. } 
towels. Smooth writing—carries ink well and is corrosion resisting, 
Sample package free if you write Write for samples of Esterbrook School Pens. 





on your business stationery. THE ESTERBROOK 


88-100 DELAWARE AVENUE 


PEN MFG. CO. 








CAMDEN, N. J 


Also makers of Northern Fibre 
issue for lavatories. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 
WISCONSIN 


GREEM BAY 
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Subscribers’ Free Service De artment We invite all our readers toask questions of any kind on any prob- RE] 
p lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully BC 
and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. s 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and The v 
mail it to the address given below: feient 
Adjustable Window Shades Diplomas Kindergarten Supplies Scientific Apparatus can be 
Agricultural Apparatus Disinfectants Laboratory Furniture Scissors. . . 18 giv 
Air School Furniture Display Fixtures Laboratory Shade Hoists Sewage Disposal dreds 
Air Washers Domestic Science Equipment Lathes Shelving lems, 
Art Supplies Benches Stoves Library Shelving Skylight Operators. bette 
Athletic Field Apparatus Door Mats Liquid Soap Slating Liquid euler 
Auditorium—Chairs . Drawing Supplies Lockers Stage Equipment more 
Lighting Tables Loose-Leaf Books Lighting a stra 
Scenery Drinking Fountains Manual Training Supplies Scenery Hi 
Batteries—Stor: we Duplicators Benches Stationery 
Bells Dusters (Sanitary) Maps Statuary sonal 
Biology Supplies Electrical Supplies Metal Working Materials Stenciling Materials subjec 
Blackboards—Com position Apparatus Machinery Sweeping Compounds moral 
Slate Erasers... . Mimeographs Tables best { 
Bookbinding Supplies Eraser Cleaners Motion Picture Films Drafting _ 
Bookcases—Sectional Fences Machines Kindergarten have 
Book Covers Filing Cabinets Natural Science Apparatus Talking Machines what 
Bronze Tablets Fire Alarms Natural Science Cabinets Telephones drawi 
Builders’ Hardware Fire Escapes Oil Color Materials Temperature Regulation ms , 
Caps and Gowns First Aid Cabinets Paints and Varnishes Terra Cotta sc 
Chairs Flags Paper Toilet. Paper positi 
Kinderg: urten Floor Dressing Paper ‘Towels Tools splen 
Charts—Geographical Flooring Partitions | Light Woodworking ain 
Color Forges Pencils Leather Work 
Class Pins Fumigators Pencil Sharpeners Jewelry Work preve 
Clock Systems Furniture Pens Metal Work soon 
Secondary Adjustable Phonographs | Typewriters A 
Program . Movable Steel Physical Geography Supplies | Vacuum Cleaning Systems hi 
Costumes for Plays Globes Pianos | Ventilators eharn 
Crayons Gymnasium Apparatus Pictures | Vises sort 
Crayon Troughs Heaters (Rural School) Plaster Casts | Wagons ; Too | 
Deafening Quilt Heating Apparatus Playground Apparatus Wall Burlaps ing f 
Deodorizers Industrial Collections Plumbing Fixtures | Wall Paints al] 
Desks—Pupils Inks Portable Schoolhouses Waste Baskets a OW 
Teachers Inkwells Printing Supplies | Water Color Materials misus 
Dictionary Holders Janitor Supplies Program Clocks Water Pressure Systems De 
P roje ction Lanterns | Water Purifiers Buil 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. : womed ye . teed | + Nera pk ica the « 
. 8 8 »é ie nts ) 
Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked above If you will Roofing ieee Window Shae Adiuniece : ing 1 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to Rubber Matting Wind Ventiinbea ; 
‘ . Rulers Wire Window Guards i 
(Signed) ..... Safe Cabinets Woodworking Machinery tie 
’ . Sanitary Appliances Weaving Yarns schor 
City.... State Seales — 
Official Bids ‘ Fete eee eee 
ES ee Wanted eer Terror Additional Wants... 
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A Model Wood Shop in the Tilden Technical High School, Chicago 





HANNON 


Everything 


For the School Shop 








Equipped with Channon Fireproof Work Benches 


Janitor 





of Manual Training. 
It is Strong, Solid and Fireproof. 


convenient to the hand. 


and prices furnished on request. 





CHANNON CATALOG No. 80 
Should be in the Office of every School Board and Superintendent. 


H.Channon Company 
Chicago 


Engineer 
Fireman 


THE CHANNON 
FIREPROOF WORK BENCH 


THE LAST WORD IN WOOD SHOP EQUIPMENT 


This bench was designed by one of the best known and most successful Teachers 
It is a development of many years’ Experience in actual class 
work and is the only bench which meets every requirement of the modern school shop. 
It is easi!y adjusted to height of pupil and has 
a tool cabinet, opening at the back, in which the tools are always in plain view and 
It is furnished with, or without, the four locker drawers 
shown, is fitted with rapid action vise and has many other advantageous features which 
merit careful consideration by every training school management. Full information 


Write for your copy today 
if 


HIGH CLASS 


MACHINERY, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


of all kinds for the Machine Shop, Steel Shop, 
Forge Shop, Foundry 





Steamfitter Carpenter 
Plumber Painter 
Electrician Concrete Worker 








RELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOL 
BOARDS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Continued from Page 32 

The way this question is stated, “The good, ef 
ficient home teacher is not included, and much 
van be said in praise of the splendid service that 
is given to the home district by so many hun 
dreds of Iowa teachers. They know the prob 
lems, sympathies and trials of the community 
better than a stranger, and are often able to do 
more work, and too, frequently, for less pay than 
a stranger. 

“Home teachers are favored on account of per- 
sonal or political relations,” 
subject. 


is a vastly different 
Under this condition the spirit and 
morale for a community cannot be kept at its 
best for school interests. Even directors cannot 
have the highest pride in their school. And 
what can a teacher have who feels that she is 
drawing her salary, not from the highest stan 
dard of efficiency? She is not securing her 
position of trust as a teacher because of her 
splendid qualifications and her charm as a lead 
er among children. Pulls and favorites cannot 
prevent even the morale that a teacher has from 
soon becoming low. 

A teacher must later, her 
charm in professional integ:'ty if she is to re 
sort to personal obligatio 


lose, sooner or 

for her position. 
Too long, and in too many communities, judg 
ing from this per cent, have long-suffering people 
allowed the finest privilege of their trust to be 
misused, 

Do School Boards Decide Location of School 
Buildings? School boards in 27 per eent ol 
the cases receive and use the privilege of decid 
ing upon the location of school sites. 

Is the Superintendent the One Administra 
tive Head of Schools? In 57 percent of the 
schools, the superintendent is considered the ad- 


ministrative head of the schools, but the re 


maining 43 per cent is enough to discount effi 


ciency to a large extent in Iowa. The high 


percentage oj superintendents who are recog 
nized by school boards as the one administrative 
head of the schools is 
in lowa for superintendents. ‘The day is pass 
Author 
in some central body or 
for the 
success or failure of our schools It should be 


+ 


ndiecative Ot a profession 


ing when every one is his own expert. 
ity should be placed 
individual who may be held responsible 
impossible for some one to blame another be 
cause of failure. The supe rintendent should be 
subject 
only to the final authority of the school board 
Outside of the session, schoo] 
should 


authority to act and decide on 


the administrative head of the schools, 
when in session. 


board members understand that they 
have no more 
school policies than any other person in the dis 
trict 

All affairs 
dent 


supplies, questions of diseontent among teach 


should 
for his understanding. ‘The 


come to the superinten 


‘ 


purchase Ol 


ers, dissatisfaction of parents, are problems tor 
a superintendent’s attention first. If the super 
intendent cannot, or will not, deal with these 
questions fairly and justly, or if he feels dis 
satisfied with his judgment, they may come le 
fore the school board for final action, but even 
then, the superintendent should be high-minded 
enough to bring the question to the board in 
report 
Board 
school, should not discuss the merits or demerits 
of these 


should learn that the 


members, for the best interest of a 


questions as individuals. Principals 
superintendent is the ad 
ministrative head of the school, and that his de 
cision is essential for a final settlement of their 


problem. Book agents and salesmen for all sup 


plies should learn that the superintendent is the 
competent judge of the merits of their supplies, 
and should receive no encouragement from in- 
dividual members of the school board. In too 
cunning salesmen brag about 
their ability to “wind up school boards” on sup- 
plies after they have failed to 
superintendent of their mer‘t. 


many instances, 
convince the 


It is not to be supposed that no superinten- 
dent will ever make mistakes, but if a superin- 
tendent does make mistakes, they will be far 
less in consequence than those of the board. In 
the first place, the superintendent feels a very 
delicate responsibility to the board and to the 
patrons. In the second place, if the superinten- 
dent has made a mistake, there is a final deci- 
sion by the board that will help, but if the de- 
cision of the school board is had, they are the 
final judge in the matter, and there is no re- 
peal. Considering the whole problem of school 
administration, it seems that no truer better- 
ment of education, foresight and intelligent ad- 
ministration of school can be found than the ex- 
tent of authority which is delegated to a super- 
intendent. Next to this is the willingness to 
stand firmly by this authority after it has been 
extended to the superintendent. In no respect 
does this infer that school boards shall have 
nothing to do, but rather that they shall have 
more time to do efficiently the work in their de- 
partment. 

It means that the school board wishes to have 
expert judgment in all questions pertaining to 
School directors who are 
of the busy type of men, and deserving of places 


school management. 


on a school board, have not time to study prob- 
iems of administration, or to weigh’ values of in- 
struction so that they are experts in the judg- 
ment of these problems. 


Continued on Page 117) 
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P e Sectional, Portable — 
ADMS > | dA aay” DA = School Houses 
’ 
elk tan WHY NOT GET THE BEgt> | | 
Zi cer TF 10N 4 & 4 m) Sa fi R oe 3 U j L D i'd € S ~ Average Cost $1000 per Room, 
-s ; Sait ies €3 F. O. B. YOUR CITy. 
| ry “1, Beeesensespaseess wy School Boards in 35 states are 
eA using our houses Let us refer ( 
, ANDO MEET EVERY a you to customers in your state j \ 
CS REQUIREMENT ' 
i OF YOURL WE GUARANTEE OUR 
BUILDING CODE = P bl Ss h | d ° | 
~ ortable Schools an Gymnasiums | 
bs) 
va to be dry, warm and sanitary, 
+ “ : : thoroughly insulated, well ven- 
- a salle cg reeds ga tilated and with double walls. 
= a a J Sold in any size, open air and 
two ooms he desired. 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete inevery [ee op pean cy } 
detail, having do floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- [ey Send for Plans and Prices. 
ee aye the ee best ——— on 9 the ny Gamay. Ww * - 
perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equa Our buildings can be - 
n down = moved to eit location Wihout among in the moss my of AMERICAN PO RTABLE 
parts. e can prove it you write us what you desire, we willsend you B® 
in tails. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. RA HOUSE COMPANY 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK PF i. 
4 ~ 4998 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
PP PPE PEEP ee POTEET PET Es 








RNS AAR MAR PEAR A "RY ; 
For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING ~ 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 
FLAG | 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY 
of Schools throughout the country. 





You receive full value 
when you buy 


a FLAG of | 
5 T e R L | | G Double Warp | 
All Wool Bunting | | 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BEST BY TEST 4 | A Flag of sterling quality | ! 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION a Sold By or of 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC evens. DEFIANGE . 


Cotton Bunting 
Manufacturers | Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


For Sale by All First Class Dealers A Made Only by ANNIN & co °9 New York 


i Ai HS lis ce | 
5505506600000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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; The Smith S$ f Heati d Ventilati 
t B : e Smith System of Heating and Ventilation ty 
‘ nity 
: ossert School : 
z Oo Oo S z ; Especially Adapted to Portable lige 
+ Are Warm in Winter and Coolin Summer ¢ ? Schools. afte 
z We are equipped to furnish any size building on short z , A The 
+ notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State & Gives the most perfect heat dis- ' tior 
+ Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material . a , —— 
+ supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, ¢ tribution and greatest amount of has 
z and the cost of erecting is a very small item. _While not essen- + ventilation with the least amount and 
+ tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, + wit! 
+ arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down of Fuel. 
+ and re-erected any number of times without marring a single # | or 
z feature : More than 30,000 Schoolrooms | tha 
We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now deaiatatn , , . 4 
z you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct are equippe d with it. sup 
# from us and save money for your school board + : : cat: 
z Write us full requirements and we will send z In use in most of the Leading enc 
— details of cost of building completely erected. z Cities. ma 
a Ae 
? + —— Write for Catalo ' of 
$ LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. ite for Catalog Vert 
7 Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. S ° h S H e C enc 
3 1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. mit ystem eating ompany see 
* inneapolis, inn. 
oe FSFSSe44 4 rec 
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| di 
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A FRONT Ac NI Protect the Health of the Children | | 
Te OF i AAMAS i wTer eS ter 





If the children in the classroom should be bright and | 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation i 
just right | 


School Heater and Ventilator 


will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will 


Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable sat 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- da 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM | 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and th: 
comfortable 


Save Your Fuel 


and repair bills, and run satis 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 
ARAN RAME. Get in line. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 


the FRONTRANE write for il 
lustrated literature. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO 





No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required It is casy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. | AI 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. an 


Virginia School Supply Company - 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 
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BRUCE’S 


203 Montgomery Building 





SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


A Reliable Reference and Guide to 
Better Schoolhouse Planning 
and Construction 


Descriptive literature and price 
gladly furnished on request 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ventilation of 
Wagons is Solved. 


endure. 


alike. 


to and from school. 


and school authorities. 

















The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 


| THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER 


The above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 


Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 


The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 








School 





Sl 


Does the Work 


Send for Prices. 








It is quite difficult to explain why a commu 
nity or a school board is unwilling to use intel- 
ligently the expert advice of a superintendent 
after public money is being used for his service. 
The expert in medicine is accepted without ques- 
tion; the contractor, who is skilled, accurate and 
has become an expert, does not find the doubt 
and mistrust in his judgment that is so common 
with superintendents. The lawyer’s decision 
or judge’s findings are accepted with a feeling 
that they are from a competent authority, but 
superintendents who may have had more edu- 
cation, training, and a larger variety of experi- 
ence, find their judgment is questioned in very 
many instances. Have we a less competent class 
of men for superintendents than we find in other 
professions? Are they more limited in experi- 
ence, and less able qualified educationally? It 
seems as if the community has not yet come to 
recognize the new profession of the school super- 
intendent. They have adhered to their old tra- 
ditional notions and feel that teachers belong to 
the class of broken-down soldiers or incompe- 
tent people. 


(To be continued in May 


A MATTER OF PATRONAGE. 


(Concluded from Page 26) 
sation in teaching as in all other business and 
anyone who tries to evade these laws will some 
day be called for a reckoning.” 

Of course the principal had recently gone 
thru a very disagreeable experience and no doubt 
he was prejudiced. 

ADOPTION AND PURCHASE OF TEXTBOOKS 


Concluded from Page 40) 
2. Every adoption should be a book adoption 
and not the adoption of an author, a publishing 
company, a bookman, 


paid attorney. 


a local politician, or a 





3. The cost of textbooks is negligible, abso- 
lutely insignificant in the total budget. Price 
should not be a determining factor. The boys 
and girls are entitled to the best. 

4. Books should be selected by teachers, su- 
pervisors, superintendent, and board of educa- 
tion, working in co-operation. 

5. The selection of a few books annually is 
better than a wholesale adoption of an entire 
list. 

6. No contract for an elementary textbook 
should be made that prevents consideration of a 
new text at the end of four or five years. Fur- 
ther, it would seem, provision should be incor- 
porated in every contract for dropping an un- 
successful textbook at the end of any school 
year. Books for use of pupils in Junior and 
Senior High Schools should not be subject to 
the same time limitations as those selected for 
elementary schools. 

7. Exchanges should be abolished. 
an economic waste. 

8. Shop Early. 


They are 


WHY IS A SUPERVISOR? 


(Concluded from Page 55) 

From the point of view of the possibilities of 
the work to be done, therefore, the office of sup- 
ervisor is an important one in a modern school 
system. 

Supervisors stand close to the superintend- 
ents and are their direct representatives and 
active agents. In general training, in breadth 
of view, in ability, they should rank high in 
the estimation of the principals and teachers 
whom they supervise. The actual salaries that 
have been paid, however, do not at present indi- 
cate that such a state of affairs exists. In the 
increases granted to date, the supervisors have 
changed but 24.7 per cent as compared with 


18.6 per cent for the system as a whole. A 
eal help will greatly increase the effectiveness 
of the work and the general respect for such 
positions. Moreover, these things will make it 
possible to secure for Detroit as need arises 
other men and women whose training, profes- 
sional standing, and personal ability are all 
that proper supervision demands. Great are the 
advances in education that have been made; 
greater still are the possibilities of the immedi- 
ate future. But the city must have adequate 
and helpful supervision to make those possibili- 
ties realities. Of what avail are fine school 
buildings, able teachers and principals, excep- 
tional superintendents, if the active, control- 
ling, integrating agency is weakly organized, 
underpaid, and imperfectly equipped? In sup- 
ervision as in everything else, the best is none 
too good for Detroit.—Detroit Educational 
Bulletin. 


State Expense in Carrying Children to School 
Grows. 

Transportation expenses for children to and 
from schools thruout the state of California in 
1919 averaged $5 per month per child affected 
and entailed a total expenditure of $348,114 for 
this purpose, said Will C. Wood, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, recently. 

This is an increase of $75,227 over expenditures 
for this purpose in 1918, and is due, Mr. Wood 
said, to the continual increase in school consoli- 
dation in the rural districts, necessitating a daily 
journey by some children of twenty miles in or- 
der to attend school. 

“In Imperial county,” said Wood, “100 trucks, 
owned by the schools and driven by boys, are 
used in taking children to and from _ school. 
Trucks also are used extensively in Placer, Stan- 
islaus, Monterey and Riverside Counties. 

“Consolidation of schools will continue as it is 
possible to attain a higher standard of excel- 
lence in a larger institution than in the small 
schoo] structures, which today are disappearing.” 
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Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks | | 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var. 

r = nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic } 
Electric Surfacing Machine | 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec. 














“ Perfection 


School 























Colum bia tric Machine rapidly and cheaply _ 
resurfaces your old desk making Use 
| S | ( them like new. add 
Schoo upp y 0. By using a coarse sandpaper How 
first the old varnish is quickly Phi 

. . removed, and by finishing with 
Indianapolis, Ind. a fine grade the surface is made ee 
smooth and attractive. Evel 
shot 
Free trial offer. Ask about it. mey 
WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 4 
Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 Geo! 
CHICAGO, ILL. 75 
Hist 





SCHOOL MA’AM, ATIHGNAL 22avess g 
Sth at ee | Chalk Talks | 
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that he has done his lessons 





E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 


right, wanting to ask her if ‘ and we make it so good that when once tried it means 

she would please let him clean a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
: ‘ superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 

the Erasers with a Simplex. their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 

Order at once—Electric or drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 

Hand Driven—and assist in Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 

: blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
the great Health Drive now need National Dustless Crayon. 
inaugurated in the Schools. 





Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


"Sehon! Sealy Howes. > THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 





univaral motor, nat wioperntzan 07 JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


ay LT phe only sam 14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dann’s All-Steel | | 
Dictionary Holder yor opeting 


(Made entirely of steel) 








i} 














No woods to gather germs and to warp. Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Can be raised and lowered at will. Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 


Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 


~ thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
any position. 


for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 


Circular and prices of our pare prices with other manufacturers. 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 


Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 20-22-24 Vese y Street 
in School Furniture and School Supplies NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
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BUILDING COMMITTEE 

AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM 'E BIDDLE 
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GEORGE L BRIGGS | * .° ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION: CO. BUILDERS 








Bronze Tablets fF THIS BUILDING. ERECTED: 1917 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War bud - eS 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. ——— 
All to Special Design. Designs and, Estimates Free. HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
. A MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry ames budentt, Ane SONS CO. 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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AKE YOUR OWN INK AND |} 
r SAVE MONEY! | 


| 
Use Inko — Actual Ink Solids. Only | 


tisements are guaranteed. 
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—— = Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 
The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 
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All adver- 
INCREASE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 
“Willit pay me to go to High School?” 
is the title of an inspiring little book- 





























add water. Write for free sample... 
Howard Chemical & Mfg. Co., 54S (le 
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let to boost your high school attend- 
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Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
~~ REVIEW PAMPHLETS 


Every Teacher of common branches 
should have a complete set of Feld- 
meyer’s Review Pamphlets for supple- 
mentary work. Used in every State 
in the Union. Grammar 5) cents, 
Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometry 
75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U. S. 
History, and a typical Examination 


Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 
each. Complete set $5.85, postpaid 
and insured. Feldmeyer’s Book Store, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


FOR SALE 
For Sale on Royalty Basis—A pat- 


ented invention that makes perfect 
schoolroom cleaning possible and yet 
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STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








STEEL FLAG POLES 
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Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 











saves one-third of the janitor’s time. 
Address J. T. 


One twenty pupil Studebaker bus 
complete with heater. Horse drawn 
and in fine shape, having been used 
only about three months. 
Supt. J. D. LaRue. Wayne, Mich. 


ance, Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 
2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 
‘ r: ‘ ‘ 8c sin, 
Spears, Union, 8. C. Wisconsin 


SCHOOL INK 


Century Ink Essence — (Powder 

Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 

economical ink for school use. Send 

for sample and price list. Francis J. 

an & Co , Superior Bldg., Cleveland, 
' Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Address 





soon HAMILTON WEAR PROOF seen 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 


With and without spring rollers. Hamilton 
tan duck wears like iron and is proof against 
scorching sun, beating wind and drenching 
rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades in six styles. 
Guaranteed. Cover all the window or part of 
either sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 
The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 


tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- 
tributed by leading supply houses. 
Write for samples and catalog. 
FORSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
12th & Chase Sts. ree 
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Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 
schoolhouse work. 
WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go boone a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two eo 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories schoolroom should have one. 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 
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American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Biggest Man. 

Honest, ardent hero worship is one of the lov- 
able characteristics of childhood and one that de- 
serves cultivation. Sometimes it exhibits itself 
unexpectedly and delightfully. An instance of 
this kind is related concerning Supt. H———— of 
Alabama, which occurred in a first-grade class. 

As it was Lee’s birthday the teacher of this 
first grade of impressionable youngsters asked 
them to tell her the name of the great man whose 
memory the entire South was honoring. She 
cautioned them to be careful and not guess just 
anyone, It had to be a “really big’ man. 

Two hands were raised, and the show down 
resulted in Washington and President Wilson be- 
ing nominated for the honor. The teacher was 
discouraged. She turned again to the class with 
faint hope as a little hand waved frantically. 

“Who.is it Willie?” she asked. 

“It must be Mr. H ’s birthday,” said Willie. 


In Missouri. 

In order to ineuleate a spirit of industry 
among her pupils the district school teacher had 
notified them that on Friday afternoon she would 
ask them for imaginary examples illustrating the 
money-making power of a dollar. 

In the center of the line was Tommie Kidd, 
the blue-overalled son of a man who had wrung 
a toilsome living out of a rocky hillside farm. 
When it came to Tommie’s turn he began on his 
system of financing this way: 

“IT took my dollar and bought a hog an’ fed 
him awhile an’ sold him for five dollars, an’ 
bought a calf an’ fed him awhile an’ sold him for 
ten dollars, an’ bought a cow an’ fed her awhile 
an’ sold her for twenty dollars, an’ bought a pony 
an’ fed him awhile an’ sold him for thirty dol- 
lars—”’ 

“Look here, Tommie,” 
“is that going to run 
kingdom?” 

“No ma’am, I’m done with animals. I took my 
thirty dollars an’ bought a repeatin’ rifle an’ a 
hat with a feather on it.” 

Here Tommie paused and the teacher looked at 
him curiously; so did the scholars. 

“Go on, Tommie,’ urged the teacher; “after 
you got your gun and hat what did you do?” 

“After that,” said Tommie, with quiet dignity, 
“I quit talking about my business.” 


Youthful Logic. 

The teacher in elementary mathematics looked 
hopefully about the room. “Now, children,” she 
said, “I wish you to think very carefully before 
you answer my next question. 

“Which would you rather have, three bags 
with two apples in each bag, or two bags with 
three apples in each bag?” asked the teacher. 

“Three bags with two apples in each bag,” said 
a boy in one of the last seats, while the class still 
debated as to the best answer. 

“Why, Paul?” asked the teacher. 

“Because there’d be one more bag to bust,” 


said the teacher wearily, 
thru the whole animal 


announced the practical young mathematician.— 
Youth's Companion. 





CONDUCTOR BRICK-LAYER 


ENGINE-DRI VER 


Some Members of the Learned Professions 


School Board Journal 


THE TEACHERS. 
Never a sweet flower idly grows, 
Or scatters on the wind: 
Out of the ashes of the rose 
Spring dreams that warm the mind 
Never a cloud floats lightly by 
Nor withers like a scroll, 
But flings a vision from the sky 
That lingers in the soul. 


Never a linnet or a lark 
Breaks Sabbath with a song. 
But sends the ear at dawn or dark 
Some hymn with message strong. 
Never an idle thing at all 
In heaven or the clod; 
For every beauty, great or small, 
Preaches the word of God. 
—Edward Wilbur Mason in Ave Maria. 


Mammy’s Expedient. 

Little Rastus was becoming very objectionable 
in school, because his wool was growing longer 
and longer, far beyond the cutting stage. The 
teacher tried hinting to no purpose, and then told 
him outright to go have his hair cut, giving him 
a quarter for the purpose. 

Rastus broke out crying and said: “No, ma’am, 
I dassn’t hab it cut. My mammy she wants a 
new switch and she’s done a-growin’ it on me.” 

Ladies Home Journal. 


A Clever Boy. 

Teacher (to a small boy)—So you've come to 
school without a pen, eh? What would you say 
if one of our soldiers went to France without his 
gun? 

Tommy 
officer! 


’ 


Please, sir, I should say he was an 


The Sensible Course. 

Jimmie giggled when the teacher read the 
story of the Roman who swam across the Tiber 
three times before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt that a 
could do that, do you, 
manded., 

“No, ma’am,” answered Jimmie, “but I won- 
dered why he didn’t make it four times and get 
back to the side his clothes were om” 


trained swimmer 
Jimmie?” teacher de- 


A First Consideration. 

A teacher who was firmly convinced that a 
knowledge of the paintings and sculpture of the 
world was as essential as the “rule of three” had 
been explaining to her young wards some of the 
history connected with Rodin’s famous statue, 
“The Thinker.” She then asked the children 
what they thought he was thinking about. 

“Oh, I know,” replied one little girl. ‘“He’s lost 
his clothes, and he’s wondering where he’s going 
to get some more.” 

A Difference. 

The schoel teacher asked his class to give him 
the definition of a “pilgrim.” 

One little fellow said: “Please, sir, I think a 
pilgrim is a man who travels a great deal.” 

This did not exactly suit the teacher, so he 
said: “Well, I travel about quite a little, but I’m 
not a pilgrim.” 

“Oh, sir, but I mean a good man,” eagerly re- 
plied the little one.—Harper’s Magazine, 


Not Acquainted. 
Professor—You must not become discouraged. 
Remember Horatius at the Bridge. 
Student—I don’t remember ever 
him. Mother doesn’t 
young men. 


met 
with 


having 


allow me to go out 
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OPEN NEW FACTORY. 

The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Company of 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the leasing of a new 
factory building, comprising two floors and base- 
ment, at 115 South Jefferson Street. 

The new building will be devoted entirely to 
the manufacture of the Denzar lighting unit and 
the additional space will enable the company to 
triple the last year’s output and to make prompt 
deliveries. 

The business office of the firm remains at 216 
South Jefferson Street. 


CORRELATING LITERATURE AND 
MUSIC THRU THE GRAPHO- 
PHONE. 

The Columbia Graphophone Company, of New 
York City, has issued a pamphlet under the title 
“Literature and Music,” a manual for teachers 
and students in school and home. The pamphlet 
furnishes the connection between literature and 
music in a way that is both helpful and interest- 
ing for the teacher and students. It takes up 
poetry, folk songs, ballads, odes, overtures, ele 
gies, idylls, lyric poetry, rhythm and metre, 
stanza, sonnet, grammar and rhetoric, drama and 
music, dramatic structure, dramatization, musi- 
cal recitations, fiction and music, and composi- 
tion. There is a suggestive bibliography on 

music. 


UNIFY GRINNELL INTERESTS. 

For the purpose of ensuring greater efficiency 
and better service to its patrons, the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company and its allied industries 
who have manufactured “Grinnell” products have 
been united under the single corporate name of 
the Grinnell Company. The change involves no 
departures in the organization, sales force, or 
contracting activities of the corporation. 

The name General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany has been an anomaly in that it expressed 
only a fraction of the firm’s business and inter- 
est. Starting originally in 1850, as heating con- 
tractor, the firm has for many years conducted 
a general industrial piping business divided into 
five closely related sections (1) fire protection, 
(2) heating, (3) power piping and specialities, 
(4) drying, and (5) sales of fittings, valves and 
supplies. The new name will, it is believed, best 
express the origin and quality of the products 
and the construction and engineering service of 
the firm which have at all times been known by 
the name “Grinnell.” 

The firm has recently issued several booklets 
on “Science and Service in Industrial Piping” 
and on “School Fire Hazards.” These are avail- 
able to interested school authorities. 


BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Benjamin D. Berry, well known author, 
publisher and educator, died February first at his 
home in Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Berry was of 
Revolutionary War stock and was born and edu- 
cated in Ohio. He was successively teacher and 
principal and represented several book firms in 
the Middle West. In 1909 he published Berry’s 
Writing Books, but in 1917 he retired from book- 
work to become advertising manager of a manu- 
facturing concern in Springfield. 


REMOVE OFFICES. 

Messrs. Guilbert & Betelle, school architects, 
Newark, N. J., have announced the removal of 
their offices to new quarters in the Aldine Build 
ing, at 546 Broad Street. 


A new world’s record in shorthand has been 
made by Mr. Nathan Behrin of New York City. 
On December 30th Mr. Behrin wrote 324 words 
gross and 322 net per minute in a test held under 
the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ 
Society. There were six contestants and the se 
lections read were from the actual printed record 
of a trial held in New York City. In the qualify- 
ing two-minute test at the rate of 282 words per 
minute, Mr. Behrin made one error. In the final 
test which was intended to be at the rate of 300 a 
minute, a total of 600 was read in one minute 
and 51 seconds. Mr. Behrin made two errors. He 
is a writer of Isaac Pitman shorthand 
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What Is More Important than LIGHT and 
FRESH AIR in the School Room? 


“AUSTRALIZE” 


Your New School 


and 


PROVIDE | >> ELIMINATE 
A Perfect System lige = , Weights 

of : ie im) Weight Boxes 

Ventilation Be Pe: Wide Mullions 
with | 4 Chains 
Absolute Control || ~ | Palleys 

- Sash Sockets 

india Cleaner Bolts 


and : , 
Reduce the Cost Adjustable Screws 


of \ NX Practically All 
Construction ET LYK | Interior 
Window Trim 
The best proof of their 
practical value is in : \ and All 


the universal satisfac- 


tion they are giving in c oo J Window Trouble 


scores of schools. 
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Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 


AUSTRALWiNDow G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
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